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Between lunch and golf 


Time for a Lucky Strike cigarette before the 
first tee. Lucky Strike is the famous toasted 
cigarette. The flavor of the Burley tobacco 
is developed and enriched by toasting. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ciga rette d It’s toasted. Try the 










real Burley cigarette. 
Buttered toast has 
flavor because it’s 

toasted. Same with 
Lucky Strike Cigar- 
ette. 


Its toasted #4: 
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The 


Famous 


Model 66 Win- 
chester, the model used by Buffalo Bill. 
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Cash prizes offered for photo- 
graphs and brief histories of 
early model Winchesters. 


ITH many an old-time 

Winchester rifle is asso- 

ciated some _ interesting 
item of history, some bit of ro- 
mance, or some story of unusual 
performance under unique condi- 
tions. 

Perhaps your old Winchester has 
figured in a real adventure—or 
perhaps you know of an historic 
Winchester owned by someone else 
in your town. In either event you 
should read the conditions of the 
old Winchester Contest carefully, 
for Winchester is awarding 65 
cash prizes for photographs of old 
Winchester guns, and a few short 
paragraphs giving the history of 
each, 


Famous for half a century 


The Winchester rifle, sinee the first. 
model was made in 1860, has played an 
important part in the making of Ameri- 
can history. It helped push the frontier 
of civilization westward across the con- 
tinent. It took prominent. part in the 
battles of the Civil War and Spanish- 
\merican War. 

Roosevelt took a Winchester with him 
n exploring the interior of South Amer- 
‘a, When he discovered the River of 
oubt. A Winchester accompanied him 

1 his hunting trip to Africa. 

Shackleton had a Winchester 


is a erack shot with a Winchester rifle in 
the old pioneer days. 

[t is for the purpose of gathering to- 
gether as many faets as possible about 
old Winchester rifles, and photographs of 
the guns themselves, that we are con- 
ducting this contest. 





$500 in awards 


These prizes are to be divided as follows: 
1st Prize, $100; 2nd Prize, $50; 3rd Prize, 
$25, and 62 Prizes of $5 each—making a 
total of 65 awards. 


CONDITIONS 
of Old Winchester Competition: 


_ a true story, describing an incident 
in which a “‘Winchester’’ played an im- 
portant role, and send photograph of the ‘‘Old 
Winchester. ’’ 


The photograph must be of the identical rifle 
mentioned in the story. It is not necessary that 
you be the owner, but you must supply the 
owner's name. Supply the name of the model 
and its factory serial number. Tell how and 
when it came into your or the owner's possession 
State under what unusual historic or romantic 
circumstances the gun has been used. In other 
words, give the history, or any interesting ex 
periences the rifle has gone through, in not more 
than 500 words or less than 200 words. 


All rights as to how and when the photograph 
and story are to be used are reserved by this com 
pany. Enter the ‘‘OLD WINCHESTER’’ COM 
PETITION. Send photograph and story at once 
—the earlier the better. Stories received after 
June lst will not be considered. Go to work 


on this pow. There are 65 cash prizes in all 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
**Old Winchester’’ Department 5001 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

















Wanted—the story of your old Winchester 


Hereisa true story about an“Old 
Winchester” —it is a good 
specimen of what is wanted. 

UFFALO BILL won his 


name by contracting to sup- 

ply the railroad builders of 
the Kansas Pacifie with buffalo 
meat. In one year he killed 4,250 
buffaloes, and from first to last it is 
estimated that more than 40,000 
fell before his rifle. 

His fame as a buffalo hunter spread 
across the continent and his claim to the 
title of champion was unchallenged until 
1866, when an eastern man came out to 
shoot buffaloes with him in competition 
for the title. 

The easterner brought out an early 
model Winchester and so hard did he 
push the plainsman for the honors, that 
3uffalo Bill, when his friend returned to 
the east, sent back word that he too 
must have a repeating rifle. Six months 
later, by stage coach express, came his 
first repeater, a Winchester 66. 

That was the beginning of Winchester 
popularity in the west. The reliability 
and accuracy of this new repeating arm 
became proverbial. Railroad men _ said 
that their roads could not. have been built 
without the help of the Winchester. 

As far back as 1874, Buffalo Bill 
wrote, ‘‘I have tried and used nearly 
every kind of gun made in the United 
State, and for general hunting or Indian 
fighting, I pronounce Winchester the boss. 
An Indian will give more for a Win 

chester than any other gun he 
ean get.’’ 
Buffalo Bill used a Winches- 


ter during a period of 35 years. 


ith him when he attempted to ‘ 

each the South Pole. A Win- 3 

ester accompanied Peary when His last exhibition, Nov. 11, 
e went to the North Pole. 1916, was with a Winchester 


uffalo Bill made his reputation 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


gun and ammunition. 
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roken Egg! 


Yes—only a broken egg, smashed by some Hun of the animal world. But a broken egg 
means a dead bird—a bird that in 12 months’ time would itself be breeding. 





One broken egg means a heavy loss to next year’s game. 
why war on vermin has been declared by the 


American Game 


Protective Association 


The purpose of the American Game Protective 
Association is to protect and propagate American 
game by a strong national organization. 


Experience has proved that, although state laws 
and game associations have done well in the 


66 F 
more game’’ movement, 


broad national organization are nec 


carry out the purpose of this work. 


We are helping you today to 


Federal 


laws and a 
essary to fully 
Join us! 


é >? 
more game. 


Through our efforts a treaty was negotiated in 1916 
between the United States and Canada giving pro- 


tection to birds that pass between the 


twocountries. 


Through our efforts in 1918 an act was passed by 
Congress creating a Federal Warden Force to 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW 


Gentlemen: 


1 enclose a check for $....._..____to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the ma 
for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership), 
Publication 
Draw Regular 
circle around ibscription 
publication Price 
wanted 
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If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate 
and wish to renew Jor one year from the expiration of your 
subscription, please mention that fact, 
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enforce the provisions of this treaty. 
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This is one of the reasons 


These acts 


; Ai ssellic 9? 
and treatces have heavily increased the water fowl in 
the United States. 


We are working on other problems now and we 


need your help. 
the magazines listed below for they 


You owe your support, too, to 
are working 


with us in this National movement for more game. 


Sign this coupon and send it to us with a check 
to cover a year’s membership in the American 
Game Protective Association, and in addition, a 
subscription to one of these magazines. We will 
send you by return mail a handsome copy of the 


Sportsman’s Creed. 
have joined this crusade for 


Outdoor Life. 
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This will certify that you 
‘ , 
*“more game,”’ 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 


I believe that a sportsma 


Never in sport endanger huma 
Never kill wantonly or needle y or bruta 
» Obey the laws of State and Nat 
and uphold the law-enforcing authoritie 
Respect the rights of farmers and propert whersa 1 
their fee 
Always leave seed birds and game 
. Never be a fish-hog 
. Discourage the killing of game for commercial pury 
by tefusing to purchase trophies 
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y and record the natu tory of game 
+ 


the interest of science 
. Love Nature and it 
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So Youre Going! 


‘I knew you wouldn’t renege. I don’t see how a real man could pass up 
a fishing trip after being cooped up in a busy office all winter. Meet me 
on the 4:10, and by the way, have you got rods and reels? No? Well, 
slip into any sporting goods store on your way up and ask the clerk to 
fix you up with ‘‘Bristol’? Rods and Meek and Blue Grass Reels. Don’t 
take any other, Fred; half the fun is in having the right tackle and take 
it from me as an old timer, Bristol and Meek do the trick.”’ 


erm —— 




















Now is the time to shake the city dust off your feet and gct the relax- 
ation and excitement that comes from the greatest of outdoor sports 
fishing. Breathing the snappy tonic air of Spring will make a new man _ | 
of you. You will get genuine pleasure out of your trip by equipping 
yourself with the famous 








ME EK ana'Blue-Grass REE. 








TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


S toull Fishing Rods ‘ 


which have been the “splash” tools of expert and amateur fishermen for many, 
many yearsand lastsalifetime. You can buy them at most sporting goods stores, 
but if your dealer does not have them or is not willing to get them for you, you 
can buy them by mail from us at catalog prices. Write for illustrated “‘Bristol’’ 
Steel Fishing Rods and Meek and Blue Grass Reels catalog today—IT’S FREE. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


88 Horton St. BRISTOL, CONN. 





Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHIL. B. BEKEARTCO., 717 Market St., 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Unfortunately all of us cannot enjoy 
the thrill of downing a rhinocerous or 
stopping a charging lion at a few paces 
in the tall reeds, however, I have been 
fortunate enough to have lived a life, 
and in a country that has afforded me 
a chance at nearly all of the game to 
be found west of the Mississippi River, 
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Snaring Lynxes 


J. Western Warner 


on the increase I naturally began 
inquiring as to how the trappers took 
them, and while I had killed a good 
many in Colorado and Wyoming behind 
the dogs, and even trapped a few, I had 
never heard of snaring them, and when 
I was informed by the natives that 
they snared them with a No. 8 cod line, 
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IT’S OUR MOVE BEFORE THE ICE 
having hunted from Chihuahua to the 
Great Slave Lake; having traveled the 
greater portion of this distance by sad- 
dle horse and pack train. Incidentally 
1 have had some good material for 
stories, but I think the thing that inter- 
ested me most—and hope will be of 
equal interest to the readers of Outdoor 
Life—was the Canada lynx (felis Cana- 
densis), its habits, and how the trapper 
took them. 

In the north country lynxes follow the 
increasing rabbits which multiply in six 
or seven years to a disgusting propor- 
tion, polluting the whole country and 

rowding out to a great extent the 
mall game, and I believe that even 
ars keep as far away from the rabbit 

‘nge as possible. One thing is cer- 
‘ain—the abnormal supply of rabbits 

neourages not only lynxes, but also 
wks, owls, and coyotes in vast num- 
ers, making it almost impossible for a 
rouse or partridge to survive during 

e height of the rabbit flood. During 

is period the lynxes wax fat and 

le the country until the “epizootic” 

’ plague hits the rabbit family, and 

en Mr. Lynx either migrates or dies 
' starvation. 

When I first arrived in Alberta and 
und that the rabbits and lynxes were 





BREAKS UP AND LEAVES US SHANGHAIED. 


Number 4 


but on closer inspection I found that 
in the center of the house or pen was 
a peg saturated with scent, or as»the 
Indian says, “medicine.” 

A skilled trapper could take in the 
whole situation in a few minutes, 
except for the innocent looking little 
peg in the center containing the medi- 
cine. What was the medicine? The 
house is made of small sticks about two 
feet high, one end stuck in the ground 
forming a circular stockade-like pen 
with an opening about the size of a 
lynx’s body. Here a small lodge-pole 
pine or something about half the size 
of a tepee pole to act as a toggle is 
placed across the top of the opening 
with a loop of the cod line made in a 
slip-noose dangling down from the tog- 
gle, and tied to the sides of the opening 
with blades of grass (I used ravelings 
from a flour sack) to keep it in shape. 

The lynx, attracted by the scent, ap- 
proaches the house, and like some of 
we humans (heavy on the WE), he 
follows the lines of least resistance and 
pokes his head thru the opening and 
loop. The medicine on the peg arouses 
its animal passion and,.like a house 
cat when being petted, begins to rub 
until he feels the loop tighten around 
his neck, and then things happen. 
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THIS IS NOT A MOONSHINER’S CABIN, 


BUT THE HEADQUARTERS FOR ANOTHER KIND OF 


SKIN GAME. 


I didn’t know whether they were trying 
to “cod” me or if it was just plain 
“B-U-N-K.” So I just “sawed wood” 
and said nothing; but after a summer 
in the mountains studying some of the 
Indian’s sets for lynx I was convinced 
that they snared them without a doubt, 
and from all appearances without bait, 





Why doesn’t he chew the cord in 
two? That’s a very proper question, 
but it’s one that you will have to ask 
the lynx, and the one that made me 
skeptical all along. Contrary to this 
he only turns a few back hand-springs, 
growls, scratches and bites the toggle, 
swats the air a few times with his 
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A SNARE 


great fore paws, and then, if not tan- 
gled up in the brush, he finds a com- 
fortable spot and lies down as content 
as the family cat in the clean clothes 
basket, and awaits events. 

I have known them to climb a tree 
and jump out of the top, leaving the 
toggle caught in the limbs, thus hang- 
ing themselves, but this is unusual 
and otherwise they seldom hurt them- 
selves. 

I caught many lynxes while in Can- 
ada, both in traps and snares, but will 
tell here about my first lynx snared. 
I “savvyed”’ everything necessary but 
that mysterious peg in the center of the 
house, which was the center of attrac- 
tion, so it was up to me to make, beg, 
or borrow some “medicine,” and as 
the natives are generally a little suspi- 
cious and jealous of strangers, I had a 
hard time getting next to it. 

Sometime in August Paul Gothier, a 
half-breed, came to my cabin and asked 
for some bear grease which he knew 


SET 


FOR LYNX. 


I had, so I offered to trade him some 
bear grease for some lynx medicine, to 
Which he consented readily, and Paul 
got bear grease, all right, and I got 
medicine, all right, but what kind I'll 
never know, and Paul won’t tell. 

Early in October I took a couple of 
pack horses and necessary parapher- 
nalia and drifted south a couple of 
days’ travel and put up a good cabin, 
building a few lynx houses along the 
way and sticking up a sign occasionally 
describing my intention of trapping said 
country. 

After the cabin was complete and 
comfortable I returned home and put 
the horses out for winter. Three weeks 
later I packed up a couple of skeins 
of snare cord, my Paul Gothier medi- 
cine and some medicine which a white 
trapper gave me, together with a Hud- 
son Bay blanket, a little tea, rice, 
raisins and a couple of bannocks baked 
hard, and with my little Airedale ter- 
rier, Briney by name (nicknamed Blar- 





ney on account of his blarneying way 
he would look when he wanted to lick 
out the frying pan), I started on thé 
three days’ hike cross country to my 
cabin, setting smares according t 
Hoyle. When within a short distance 
of my winter home I hung up a fin 
young bull moose. I laid over at the 
cabin a couple of days greasing some 
marten traps, getting in some moose 
meat, and baking bannock for my re. 
turn trip. 

It had been mild weather, favorable 
for lynx to travel, and at first I was 
very elated over the prospects, for 
there was lots of sign and the first 
house had been visited by a lynx. 
However, I was doomed to a sad disap 
pointment, for we passed house after 
house, mile after mile, and nothing but 
lynx and rabbit tracks, but none snared. 
I found that the rabbits were cutting 
my snare cords, so I had to do some-. 
thing to prevent that. Remembering 
where I had left an old coyote carcass, 
I made a slight detour and secured some 
entrails, rubbing them on the cord 
which proved afterward to have the de- 
sired effect on the rabbits, namely, 
keeping them away. 

The next morning after reaching 
home and deciding that I had “bad 
medicine,’ I saddled up a horse and 
rode to the nearest Indian’s set for 
lynx and borrowed the little peg from 
the center; then beat it for the nearest 
half-breed camp in the opposite direc 
tion, who was a good friend of mine, but 


typical of his breeding and shy. Real- 
izing that abruptness would. gain 
nothing with John Moberly, I had a 


good long visit, drinking several cups 
of tea and smoking a like number of 


pipes. 
Finally I drew the peg from my 
pocket and handing it to John I re- 


marked, “White man all same fool. No 
catchum peshu (lynx), eh?’ John 
grunted at the peg for a second, then 
took a good long smell and his eyes 
brightened and he exclaimed, ‘Oh, him 
savvy all right; sure, quick now 
catchum lynx, all same beaver casior,” 
Handing the peg back, the trick was 
“aid.” 

I returned the peg, set some beaver 
traps (soft pedal please) and slept the 
sleep of the just. 

It wasn’t long before Blarney and | 
were on the long trail again with 
beaver castors and enough oil mixed in 
to make it stick good. I reset all the 
snares and made camp early on the 
third evening. 

Now, Blarney was a faithful little dog 
and whenever I had any business on 
hand he always assumed it, some of his 
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as well; consequently we had 
ed several marten, an occasional 
r and many coyotes together, and 
ney was beginning to get pretty 
key.” 
he morning we set out from the 
bin to see what the new medicine 
done for us, Blarney was extra 
xious and had to be reminded several 
es that he was to fresh. We had 
nassed two or three snares with noth- 
to our credit. When approaching 
next set Blarney commenced snif- 
the air and running as far ahead 
I was accustomed to allow him, and 
ooking back as if waiting for the final 
word, but as I had seen some fresh 
ieer tracks just before, I held him 
back, until presently I heard a scratch- 
ing sound, and as Blarney was all of 
a tremble I thought he would feel bket- 
ter with it out of his system, so I gave 
him the word “go’’—and he went. 
Down in a frozen muskeg I saw the 
lynx raise up with a hump in his back 
that was higher than any cat’s back 
and making one of the wildest faces I 
ever saw: but Blarney never wavered, 
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AS COMFORTABLE AS THE FAMILY CAT IN 
THE CLOTHES BASKET. 
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he kept right on going just the same 
as if it had been a coyote or fisher in 
a trap. They say that “every dog has 
his day,” et cetera, and this was surely 
Blarney’s day. Just as he was in the 
act of breaking the lynx’s back, Mr 
Lynx fell over on his side and for the 
next few seconds things happened inde- 
scribable. There were muffled sounds 
of growls and whimpers, mixed in the 
typhoon of teeth, claws, moss, fur and 
snow, and by the time it cleared enough 
to distinguish dogs from cats I realized 
that if I didn’t want to lose Blarney’s 
confidence in me as a referee, that I 
had better call time, so I edged in and 
rapped the lynx over the nose with a 
stick and then fell on him with my 
knees, crushing his heart while Blarney 
was getting his bearings. 

He proved to be a fine big tom weigh- 
ing about thirty pounds and in prime 
condition. Blarney was badly bitten in 
the hind leg, and an hour later as I 
was “bilin’ the billy,” Blarney lay under 
a sheltering pine and growled as if 
cussing every lynx on earth; but he got 
even with the next one. 





Camping in Comfort 











Subjects covered in first chapter: 
trousers, coats, water proofing Sweaters, vests, shirts, wet-weather 
clothing, hats, neckties, handkerchiefs, gloves, spectacles, field glasses, 
aneroid barometers, telescopes, Compasses, Cameras, condensing lenses. 


Footwear, leggins, under clothing, 
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A tent is a necessity, unless you stay 
in a cabin; then to avoid the pack rats 
carrying off your supplies, and annoy- 
ing you, you may build a new shelter. 
Auto tents are now supplied to meet 

ery want, and except for the experi- 
enced camper who wants to leave the 
roadside, and its annoyances, for the 
night, they are the most convenient, 
comfortable beds. The majority prefer 
a Wall tent as for many days part of 
he time is spent inside. The wall 
tent, or some similar make, then is the 
nly suitable one in which one can 

ilk around; tho on many trips four 
us lived in a 74%4x7% tent. This was 
de of balloon silk, with asbestos 
tovepipe hole, sod cloth 6 in. wide 
vn inside all around lower edge with 
pe and four steel pegs; in its bag 
weighs 13% lbs. If it ever wears 
t I shall replace it with size 8x10 
proximately weighing alone 16 lbs., as 
will give a little room for stove, 
| allow four separate beds. For two 
ple it is large enough for comfort, 
| lugeage may be stored inside. In- 
id of one big one, an extra little 
for the other fellows to sleep in, 
advantageous. A Hudson Bay tent 

the lightest roomy tent for this. A 

of extra light material, including 

‘theslineé rope to hang it between 

®s or poles, weighs only 514 Ibs. It 

& paluce for one, but will do for 


PART II. 


two, with no room to spare. The mini- 
ature compact tent, with ground cloth 
sewed in, is a very convenient emerg- 
ency tent. There are many varieties of 
tents, even to the sheep herders’ wagon, 
to choose’ from, Duck tents are 
heavier; the army 10 oz. is a substan- 
tinl one; of course 12 oz. double filled 
is most durable: the 8 oz. is good for 


light work if taken care of, and suit- 
able for an occasional trip. 

Very light, strong waterproof mate- 
rial is supplied under different names 
from reliable dealers; it is excellent to 
minimize weight. A sodcloth turned in 
and held down by guns, rocks or poles, 
keeps wind and water out, and saves 
many extra pegs to hold bottom down 
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HUDSON BAY AND WALL TENTS TO FASTEN 
ABLE, LOOP ROPE TWICE 


QUICKLY, SECURELY, YET EASILY REMOV 


OVER STAKES, AS SHOWN 
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I find it a great convenience. A ground 
cloth is preferred by many, and is es- 
sential where vermin abound, as is also 
a fly for hot and mosquito countries. 
A green color will not attract attention 
of man nor animals so quickly, and as 
neither moon nor sun shines thru so 
plainly, you can sleep a little longer. 
For the above sizes a rope running en- 
tirely thru the gable, fastened at the 
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a small fire in tent before taking it 
down, A night is spent more comfort- 
able in a little tent with a single blan- 
ket, than outside with two. 

The lean-to is made by throwing a 
canvas, or por.cho, over a rope or pole, 
and fastening the other end to the 
ground at an angle of about 45°. This 
reflects the heat from the fire in front 
directly down on you; big logs or rocks 
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corners, and stretched out to two trees, 
or one tree and a pole, or two poles, is 
sufficient. 

To erect a tent rapidly. Before leav- 
ing home measure an exact square the 
size of the tent; with a string, begin at 
corner one; at corncr two tie a knot; 
at corner three tie a second knot; then 
bring it back, but cutting across angling 
straight back to corner one; here cut 
it, or tie a fourth knot. Now, by 
using this string in the field, and plac- 
ing three stakes accordingly, if it comes 
exactly back to first corner you “are 
on the square;” drive these three 
stakes, fasten tent to them, erect it to 
the poles, and drive fourth stake, A 
more practical method, if not so artis- 
tic, is: Suppose tent is 8x10; on a level 
bit of ground, step off a 10x12 square; 
at each corner drive a stake, fasten 
the two, say left side corners loosely; 
drive a stake about 6 ft. forward and 
back of center of each ends; tie gable 
ends of rope to top of each stake: lay 
stakes with roof to left bottoms in 
their proper places; then loosely fas- 
ten ends of long tent rope to these two 
stakes; now catch the loose side of tent, 
pull it up and fasten each right side 
corner. By this method you can erect 
it alone without driving tent poles in 
the ground to hold them; then true up 
tent by tightening, first the tent ropes, 
then each sorner, then sides. If sod cloth 
is used lay stuff on it, and when the 
fire is starting, finish the staking at 
your leisure; by carrying four steel 
pegs time is saved, as they are good in 
ice or rocky ground and always acces- 
sible A 50 foot half inch, hand-laid 
manila rope is standard army pack sad- 
dle lash rope: if you use one this size 
around bedding, it may be useful for 
other things on the trip: official sling 
is 30 ft., 3% inch, which will answer 
nicely; lots of rope saves your. bag- 
gage in many ways, 

Fireproofing tents, or especially chil- 
dren’s clothes in camp, is at times of 
inestimable value; it is easily done, and 
lasts till it is washed out: Soak clothes 
in phosphate of ammonia, one pound, 
dissolved in one gallon cold water. 

Waterproofing is done several ways. 
The alum method is popular, but grat- 
ing or melting hard paraffin all over 
carefully, then ironing with a hot iron 
makes a thoro job. All waterproofed 
cloth brevks if bent while frozen. Make 
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you may find of rubbish and 
clothing, or two cushions will make a 
good bed. A folding canvas cot is nice 
in warm weather, or in cold, if plenty 
of clothing is under you, it is fairl 
comfortable; a light hair mattress adds 
much to comfort, also something to 
weight. Of course without the Coiled 
spring and hair mattress you left home, 
you will miss something if not willing 
to rough it a little. I have some 
friends who will not make a trip with. 
out air beds; they are a little heay 

require good care, and are cold in win 
ter, but more clothes on them will 
remedy the latter. Of course the ex- 
pense, compared with the relative dura 
bility of rubber, is the principal reason 
they are not used more, for they are 
comfortable. Two air cushions 15x15 
in., for hips and shoulders, building rest 
up with soft material, and a little air or 
feather pillow will make a very light 
and comfortable bed. A little pillow 
over an extra coat, or something sim 
ilar, makes it much softer, and need 
not weight over a few ounces. Pine 
boughs, enclosed by four poles to keep 
them under you, placed several inches 
thick, are very desirable; dry grass or 
hay is also, in fact, the vast majority 
of mankind sleep on but little else, and 
sleep well at that. If you travel the 
mountains or deserts you will spend 
many a night where these are obtain 
able, only at the expense of more labor 
than you are willing to give, or not at 
all frequently; yet with practice, tho, 
you can do immense work on little 
sleep: You certainly feel mean next 
day, after an uncomfortable night, so 
prepare accordingly. The regular 
shaped sleeping bag, besides being dead 
weight, always appealed to me as a 
live man’s coffin, as you are so restrict 
ed in it; yet many consider it the only 
thing. I had made, tho they may now 
be purchased, a carry-all bed, in which 
everything, except ammunition (unlaw 
ful) is placed, even rifle if a take down, 
well tied with many coils of rope, and 
shipped anywhere as regular baggage 
with you, and ready for the pack sad- 
dle at the end of your journey. If 
you keep gun and ammunition in your 
possession, if all else is lost you can 
still get along in most places. Water- 
proof 12 oz. army duck, 30 in. wide by 
6 ft. 6 in., long; on the head is sewn 
a flap of 8 oz. duck, in which a big 
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THE DOWN ROBE 


behind you do the same; logs or stones 
should also be always built behind the 
fire, coming toward you at the top, to 
reflect 
wind blowing fire on you. 
likelihood of rain, make a little drain 
all around the tent; also be careful not 
to build it where dead limbs are likely 
to fall on you. 
ground, and remember sand gets awful- 
ly hard before morning, and a bed on 
beautiful snow 
after a while. 


and prevent 
If there is 


heat your way, 


Have the bed on level 


becomes very uneven 
Bedding. Here is where the auto bed 
may solve your troubles, or use 


cushion under shoulders and 


MAKES THE WARMEST AND LIGHTEST BED. 


pocket is made for socks, shoes, etc., 
30x48 in. This may be used as head 
cover or staked up to make a little tent 
over head. To the foot is a piece of 
same 30x30 in.; along one side is dou 
ble sewn a cover of 10 oz, waterproot 
duck, 36x78 in., being wider to allow 
for expansion, when filled. Along th¢ 
other edge of this are firmly sewn 
snaps, six inches apart. On the outsid¢ 
of the bottom is sewn small rings thé 
same distance apart, but so the outer 
edge of the rings will be 4 in. back from 
edge of bottom canvas. Then on the 
inside of cover, and on edge of bottom, 
sew snaps or tie strings, about 12 in. 
apart to hold this inside flap up; also 
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snaps to hold head and foot down 

ide of cover, allowing 1 ft. at each 
expansion when filled. You will no- 
‘ice the bottom is heavy, to protect the 
.ggage on the trail and stand frequent 
roping; the top is heavy enough to hold 
ods securely, and all makes a thoroly 
dry bed in which one may sleep secure- 
under any circumstance. The appar- 
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Simply find a level place, re- 
move tent, put it up, or place it under 
bed, climb in and be happy. 

Some river boats have no bedding, 
neither have autos if they break down. 


ready. 


Remembering the stockings already 
mentioned, to be put on at night; now 
if your knapsack is made of a piece of 
good hide with fur on, or duck with a 





EIDERDOWN SLEEPING ROBE, SHOWING 


ently too many snaps were added after 
using it considerably. They are also 
security against loss of small baggage. 
On the bottom spread your extra cloth- 
ing, then the undercloths, etc., all very 
level. Now spread one side half of 
your comforter, and one side half of 
blanket; next fold the extra blanket so 
it will be entirely under you; now put 
in night clothing, then fold over the 
other side of the comforter and blanket, 
ready to crawl under them. As the 
weather gets colder; you put the extra 
blanket on, but at first it feels better 
under, Of course you may wish only 
the single cover of duck, but have the 
other ready; over this spread the tent, 
and all else, then close both ends, snap 
and close cover snap; fold in top third, 
then bottom third over this and rope 
securely both ways. Thirty feet of %-in. 
rope is small enough, but %-in. is much 
more secure, in fact the whole 50 ft. 
can be used, as it will come in handy 
to erect tents on. Blankets, if double, 
are warmer than same weight of sin- 
gle, but if it is not to be used inside 
canvas, then the single army one stands 
the rough usage—all wool, soft, large, 
ut least 66x80 in., 5 lb.; take two, three, 
or even four of them; tho a genuine 
eiderdown comfort or quilt about 4 lbs., 
lighter and warmer than extra blan- 
kets. In fact the only really satisfac- 
tory bed for 40° below zero is an eider- 
down robe, made in Canada and sold 
both in that country and this. The out- 
side is a soft, tough waterproof duck, 
lined inside with good single blanket, 
ze 90x90 (none too big at that); 
nside is eiderdown sewn inside good 
king. Here is the secret of its great 
iccess, Instead of it being sewn thru 
d thru like your home bedding, the 
vn is sewn in each side alternately, 
verted V alternately. It looks like 
ny a continuous W, so at no point 
cold penetrate. It weighs only 16 
, and is warmer than twice that in 
nket, I had snaps sewn on, but took 
f-in. flap. It’s too small for two 
ept they be midgets or in danger of 
ng frozen, and too warm for ordi- 
weather. 
he bottom of duck carryall bed de- 
bed may be lined with light duck, 
n at both ends to insert a little 
led hair mattress, air bed, air cush- 
, or fill with hay, leaves, etc., if you 
any; poles may be inserted to 
ke it into a hammock. Folded, in- 
d of rolled, it packs easier on a 
. With this method it is always 


METHOD OF SEWING COTTON PARTITION 

















“LET ME LOAD IT.’’—HIS FIRST LESSON. 
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Pole; no useless baggage either night 
or day. An extra suit of underclothes 
will substitute a blanket. Remember 
about 3 a. m. if ted is a trifle hard, 
that the lower Pullman berth you wait- 
ed so long to get, has no springs, 
either. The new law protects eider- 
down ducks in North America, tho it 
may be secured in Norway for a while, 
at least. 

Cooking utensils are now supplied by 
outfitters, all nested, so an ordinary 
sized pail will hold everything for 6 or 
8 people; the aluminum coffee pot con- 
tains six soup, or fruit bowls (very 
handy for many uses), six tin cups with 
looped or detachable handles, aluminum 
salt and pepper shakes (filled and pa- 
per put under lids), also small sack 
of tea, coffee and sugar for emergeney ; 
this in turn fits inside three or four 
more pails; there in a canvas pail, 
set in six plates, and one or two steel 
frying pans, size about 11 in., or only 
9 in, if two are taken, or for only 
three people, detached handle. There 
is room somewhere to stick in six 
aluminum dessert spoons (these will do 
for any purpose): one steel table spoon 
for the cook; six aluminum forks: six 
steel knives with wooden handles, and 
one small butcher knife and stone: all 
this fits in a heavy canvas bag and 
weighs about 13 lbs.: if but two o1 
three or four people, leave out one fry 
pan, and reduce other articles accord 
ingly 3 or 4 lbs., but the extra pails are 
handy. Tho I used but the three 
smaller ones, with the canvas one six 
weeks at one time for five people, it is 
crowded for four. 

A canvas wash basin, soap and tow- 
els, will pack with aluminum reflector 
baker, size 10x18, with bread pan. To 
the uninitiated this is a wonder: bakes 
anything from good bread to roast 
moose, potatoes, etc., and does it equal 
ly well by a stove or open fire, while 
you are away. It is folded and carried 
tied to a veneered board its size: also 
io further strengthen this tie on the 
grate, size about 10x18, substantial, 
weighs about 21% Ibs. and almost a nec- 
essity also: all together with wash 
basin weighs 101 Ibs. 

A collapsible steel stove, two lids, 





FOLDING OVEN, OR REFLECTOR, AND GRATE 


blanket lining, made 28 in. wide by 4 ft. 
long, just take it off, unlace it and re- 
lace it around you, covering thighs and 
abdomen; put on vest’ described, 
sweater and canvas coat, cover stock- 
ings with leggins, put on moccasins, 
mittens and cap, and sleep in the snow, 
as did the men who reached the North 


no bottom, three telescoped pip 

weighs 20 lbs. and in camp is apprecl- 
ated on cold evenings and wet days, 
and more so on cold mornings, yet it is 
by no means indispensable, unless 
spending some time inside. A _ littl 
round tent heater is lighter, but takes 
as much room (the pipe is the hardest 
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to carry safely), requires you to cut 
wood shorter, and you cannot cook on 
it, or use reflector; an oven is not nec- 
essary, aS baker is better. Oil and gaso- 
line stoves, are a great convenience 
Where that fuel is obtainable at rea- 
sonable price. They are being made 
in very convenient size and shape to 
carry, warm tent quickly, and are quick 
cookers. 

The cook fire should be built, if pos- 
sible, on a hillside, about level with 
your waist. It makes cooking not a 
back-breaking job, also keeps the deli- 
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cious smoke out of your eyes, and vic- 
tuals. To start a fire, gather the tiny 
twigs off dead limbs, build them cross 
Ways, making a little house of them: 
gradually increase their size till big 
stuff is used. This will burn with first 
match, and provides a chimney draft. 
Have larger stuff ready to put on as 
soon as nicely started. Of course pitch 
wood is ideal, and some should be pre- 
served for a wet day. Dead limbs are 
easily broken, and saves much chop- 
ping. A man’s axe is a necessity in the 
woods, or at the very least a half axe, 





as is a sharpening stone, fine on one 
side, coarse on the other. It will also 
keep knives in shape; one stone, 4 6 
ounces, if on a hard trip, will do. A lit- 
tle shovel is useful in snow or mud, also 
handy around tent. An oilcloth wil) 
make a clean ground table, or use a 
folding roll top 2x3, 3 lbs. You may 
also have legs, or place it on stakes 
Light folding stools are nice for the old 
folks, and may be used by some young. 
er ones when not observed, but these 
are luxuries, except on wagon or auto 
trips. 








A Big Game Hunt in the Cassiar Mountains 








grizzly bear. 








The preceding chapter recounted the killing by the different mem- 
bers of the party, of four goats, two rams, one caribou and one 
This chapter deals with the killing of two moose (of 
which one had a spread of 61% in.), one grizzly bear and one ram. 














Rain, snow and wind made hunting 
hard for a few days. Henry tried for 
moose, while Blair, Ned and I roamed 
around the tops of the mountains try- 
ing to find a grizzly bear. It was the 
time of the year when they were dig- 
ging out the ground squirrels and ground 
hogs, and evidence of their activity was 
apparent everywhere, but for some un- 
accountable reason we saw only one. 
That bear was located a long distance 
away digging first for one ground squir- 
rel and then for another, jumping about 
with the agility of a house cat at times 
in his efforts to catch the squirrels. 
His general direction was up hill and 
after a hard run we headed him off 
and met him just topping a rise not 
more than 40 yards away. One shot was 


enough, altho after we walked up to 
him I shot him again to hasten his 
death, He was not much over three 


years old and not over 175 pounds in 
weight. His fur was short, but prime, 
and will make a nice rug. 

Not having found any moose in this 
country, we moved camp back to the 
mountain where we had had so much 
fun with the sheep—our object being 
to give Blair and me one more chance 
to satisfy our ambition to get a big 
ram apiece and to look for moose. Ned, 
Blair and I rode ahead and saw three 
moose in the first hour of travel, one 
too far away to see distinctly, one on 
the opposite side of a small lake, and 
in a difficult place to reach, while the 
third was just right. This last one we 
stalked to within thirty yards and the 


Indian insisted that I shoot it, but I 
refused because it was too small. Ned 


remained unconvinced even after he 
examined the moose thru the glasses. 
I took aim as tho about to shoot and 
said to him that if he would guarantee 
that the moose horns had a spread of 
50 inches or more that I would shoot, 
whereupon he backed down and I did 
not shoot, altho I incurred his hearty 
displeasure. He was grouchy and could 
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PART III.—CONCLUSION. 


not understand why I had come into 
those mountains to hunt and would not 
shoot a moose when the opportunity 
was so convenient. He argued that my 
license entitled me to kill two and that 
I should do so. His reputation as a 





guide would be damaged if I did not 
take in my full quota. We stopped for 
lunch and heard a moose walking thru 
the brush while we were eating, but did 
not see it. 

About the middle of the afternoon, 


THE BIG MOOSE, MOUNTED (61% IN. SPREAD), KILLED BY THE AUTHOR 
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as we drew near our new camp, I saw 
two rams disappearing just above tim- 
per line. They were near enough to 
<hoot, but as usual I wasted valuable 
time in deciding whether or not their 
horns were large enough, and the rams 
escaped, The guide did not see them, 
neither did Blair, consequently there 
was no one to criticize me except my- 
self. We tied our horses and followed 
the sheep around the mountain, the 
tracks leading directly to an old loafing 
place for rams where we expected to 
find them, but just then we came in 
sight of the pack outfit winding thru 
the valley below us. We waved at 
them and they saw us and Billy Fan 
thoughtlessly began to shoot with a 
pistol at some ducks on a small lake, 
and the noise of his shooting spoiled 
our chances for sheep. We kept after 
them, just the same, and after following 
the trail for more than two miles lost 
it as it left the ledge and entered the 
timber. We knew then that the sheep 
had decided to leave the range they 
were on and cross the valley to another 
mountain. We scattered to look for the 
trail. I found it and followed the sheep 
down into the timber, hoping that they 
had stopped and would let me see them, 
but they did not. Before returning to 
the top of the mountain I saw a moose 
lying in a small willow pasture about 
{00 yards away. I did not have my 
field glasses, but to my naked eye his 
horns looked large, and when I returned 
to Ned and Blair I only incidentally 
mentioned having seen the moose be- 
cause I was chiefly interested in telling 
them where the sheep had gone. But 
Ned at once insisted that we go down 
and look at the moose with the glasses. 
I agreed, and we slipped to within 75 
yards of him. Thru the glasses I saw 
that his head was unusually large, and 
I quite surprised the Indian by saying 
that I was going to shoot. 

The Indian took the glasses and 
looked for himself and then, for fear I 
might blame him for shooting a small 
one, he told me before I shot that I 
must remember that he did not tell me 
to shoot, that if I did so I was doing 
so on my own judgment. Wishing to 
avoid damaging the scalp or head, I 
fired at the moose’s withers which was 
the only part of his body except his 
head and neck which were exposed 
above the brush and grass. The bullet 
entered about one foot below the top 
of his back, and served only to bring 
him to his feet in a hurry. He ran 
about 25 yards and received another 
bullet in the shoulder, He stopped and 
leaned against a sapling. A third bul- 
let and he fell, His horns had a spread 
of 61144 inches. He measured 614 feet 

ll at the withers and was consider- 

ly larger than any moose killed in 
the Cassiar mountains last winter, and 
lacked only 2 inches of having as wide 

pread as the largest moose ever 
en out of that country. The air was 

of snow, and the wind was blowing 
hard, but we built a fire and kept warm 
ile the moose head was_ being 
Ssinned out. Two of the men with 
rses went after the head the next 
dey. The meat was too tough for use. 
‘hat night and all the next day the 
nd blew a gale: but Blair and I 
ught sheep hunting the finest ever, 
i braved the storm. We rode horse- 
ck until we reached timber-line and 
en had to walk and lead our horses 

a fear of being blown down by the 

d. I never knew the wind could 

V so hard, and when we reached the 

Crest we had to lie down and hang onto 
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MOOSE ANTLERS READY 


cur bridles while the heavier gusts 
passed. Riding was out of the question 
all of the time we were on top, and 
walking just as bad most of the time. 
About four hours of this struggle was 
enough, and we quit, whipped. 

The wind continued into the next day, 
but not so hard. Henry and his guide 
skirted along the timber-line looking 
for moose among the lakes and willow 
pastures below, while we three sheep 
hunters tried our luck again. This time 
the moose hunters ran into the sheep, 
put the rams on the move and then 
kept them moving with the smoke from 
their fire at lunch time. It was exas- 
perating, for when a band of rams once 
start to move they generally take all 
their neighboring brothers with them. 
We saw two of them at long range, 
but that was all. Believing that all the 
sheep had left the nearby mountains, 
and having already given them more 
than their share of attention, we de- 
cided to move camp back to our first 
hunting camp in the mountains, and as 
usual, Blair, Ned and I hunted en route, 
taking the ridges and pinnacles on foot 
while the pack outfit wound around 
thru the valleys and cafons. It was 
our farewell sheep hunt and a heart- 
breaker, 

By 9 o’clock a. m. we had reached 
the top and were stalking three rams 
as they grazed up a ridge below us. 
The ridge was a spur of the mountain 
we were on and we kept the top of it 
between us and the sheep as we worked 
our way down. I suggested to Ned that 
we keep near the top of the ridge and 
peek over now and then for fear the 
sheep might feed up to the top, and see 
us; but he advised against wasting any 
time peeping, so we hurried on. Pres- 


FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


ently I said to him, “Ned, I am look- 
ing for those rams to stick their horns 
over the top of that ridge above us 
every minute,” and just then they did 
so—not more than 60 yards away. I! 
aimed at the breast of the largest as 
they faced us, but did not pull the trig- 
ger. He was no bigger than those I 
had already killed. They did not tarry, 
but turned out of sight and crossed the 
basin on the other side of the ridge. 
We ran up to the top of the ridge and 
while watching them we saw four 
others, no doubt part of the same band, 
but larger rams, not frightened, but 
uneasy and on the move because they 
saw the three moving. 

Ned now retreated out of sight and 
ran up the mountain and along the 
ridge, but out of sight of the sheep, in- 
tending if possible to go faster than 
the four larger ones and head them off 
in the hope that they would turn back 
and give Blair and me a chance. The 
trick worked on two of them, for soon 
Blair and I, who had kept out of sight, 
saw two of the rams coming back, but 
at a much lower level and a long way 
off. We had climbed to the top to get 
a better view and now had to run down 
egzain—only much farther. As I had 
located them with my glass it was my 
business to keep them located as we 
hurried down. I did so and issued oral 
bulletins to Blair from time to time. 
We kept close together until we came 
to the point on the ridge where we 
expected to meet the rams coming over. 
One more peep and I stepped down 
behind a little bump on the ridge, tell- 
ing Blair that they were near and to 
come up to me. I heard his feet on 
the stones behind me and thought he 
was by my side, but I did not look, for 
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l was expecting the rams every second. 
They came on time and stood looking 
at me at about 150 yards. One was 
of fair size. We had agreed that Blair 
was to take the first shot, for he had 
deferred to me so much theretofore that 
I now wanted him to shoot. I therefore 


said in a low voice: “There he is, 
Blair—take the first one. He is a 
dandy. Hurry up; he will not wait 


much longer’’—but, hearing no response, 
I looked around and Blair was not in 
sight. He had thought it a _ better 
chance to slip itarther down the ridge, 
and get them after they passed the top; 
but they had no stopping place after 
they left the ridge, altho Blair sent four 
bullets after them at long range, I 
would have said a great deal more to 
Blair than I did, but I needed all my 
breath for the third climb of the day, 
back to the main ridge. 
Ned did not return for 
and we went to meet him. He had fol- 
lowed two other rams until they had 
laid down and gone to sleep at the foot 
of a cliff away back just above our 
camp site of the night before. I did 
not want to go back. I was tired. But 
as it was only about 1 o’clock and our 


some time, 
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1ad to carry it on his back the rest 
of the day. We again crossed the range 
and at 4 o’clock p. m, made tea and 
ljlunched. Thank fortune the wind was 
now at our backs, for camp was about 
eight miles away along the sheep trails. 
Jim would not let anyone help him 
carry his sheep head, but did allow me 
to take his gun, Ned looked for game 
all the way home and saw an occasional 
ram, but no big ones, but I honestly 
believe that Blair and I would have 
murdered him had he suggested another 
stalk. We had had enough for a while. 

There being one more move for the 
outfit before we reached the telegraph 
line, Henry and his guide hunted moose 
while my party. hunted sheep, but as the 
sheep range thru which we passed in 
making this camp change was very lim- 
ited, it is not surprising that we did not 
see a single sheep. We met Henry and 
his guide at noon and we all had tea 
together. We told him that we had just 
seen a large moose which we thought 
he would do well to kill as a trophy, 
but he thanked us for our thoughtful- 
ness and said that he had just come to 
invite us to see him kill one, and that 
he was taking tea to steady his nerves 
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last day for sheep, and Ned insisted 
that these two rams were surely the 
monsters we were looking for, I gave 
in. A climb to the top of another peak 


to locate them, a retracing of steps 
behind a rock wall, down a cliff and 
along a rock slide brought us to our 
nearest point for a shot. They were 
olmost white and lying against cliffs 
of the same shade, about 400 yards 
away, so that when looking at them 


thru my rifle sights they were hard to 
see. Blair’s telescope sights helped him 
to see them, but the trajectory of his 
rifle was not flut enough for the range 
and he had to aim a little high by guess. 
Each of us picked a_ victim Blair 
counted three and fired and I shot also. 
We both missed. The rams now vio- 
lated all the rules of mountain sheep 
strategy by runnirg down hill They 
kept close together, one immediately 
behind the other, and ran hard. The 
ram Blair was shooting at was in the 
lead and looked the largest. The one I 
fell, a bullet having 


was shooting at 

entered his ear and came out its eye 
without even cutting the eyelid. An- 
other bullet had grazed one hind leg. 
The other ram escaped unhurt. We 
all agreed that Blair killed the ram 


that fell, our reason being that his bul- 
lets, at such long range, were falling 
low and probably hit the second ram, 
which was in line with the falling bul- 


lets. And moreover, the ram seemed 
to fall immediately after one of his 
shots. Ned and I waited for kim while 


he went down and brought up the head. 
He paid 


dearly for his trophy for he 


IN. 


preparatory thereto. After lunch we all 
ascended a little knoll and soon spotted 
his moose in a bunch of green timber, 
about 300 yards away and lying down. 
An inspection thru the glasses con- 
vinced me that he was small, and altho 
Henry’s guide was anxious to have him 
shoot it, I told him as he and Henry 
slipped down the hill to take a shot 
that if he permitted my brother to kill 
a small moose that I would never for- 
give him, Blair, Ned and I kept our 
eyes riveted on the moose while the 
two hunters plotted his death. After 
waiting a reasonable length of time 
the moose became uneasy and stood 
up. About thirty seconds after that we 
heard Henry’s gun roar, for he was 
shooting a veritable cannon, The moose 
did not move. A second shot and all 
the moose did was to turn his head 
slightly in the direction the shot came 


from. Ned declared that he could hear 
the second bullet strike the moose. 
Blair declared that he saw the moose 
flinch. For myself I could see no evi- 


dence of anything of the sort, and said 
so. Five more time we heard the gun 
and then the moose we were looking at 
deliberately turned and walked away. 
What was the matter? Had Henry 
missed him? We did not move. Just 
then his guice shouted in the Indian 
language for us to come down, that 
they had killed a moose, not the one we 
were looking at, but a larger one. Blair 
made a guess at what the Indian said 
and told me that Henry was undoubted- 
ly calling for more ammunition and for 
me to hustle to his saddle bags and get 





more ammunition to him quick, but Ned 
translated the message to us and wu: 

ravelled the mystery. It seems that 
when Henry and his guide went down 
the hill to stalk the small moose th: 

ran cross another and larger one not 
25 yards away from the smaller one, 
and killed it, Its horns are complete 
and symmetrical in every respect with 
a 54-inch spread. We had lots of fun 
about being invited to see him shoot 
a moose and then have the show behind 
the curtain. Henry turned his horse 
over to his guide to carry in the head, 
while Henry, Blair and I took the othe: 
two horses and made our way to camp 
All we knew about the route was the 
direction in which camp was supposed 
tc be, and we had about three hours otf 
very swampy going before we got in 
The Indians, with their better knowl- 
edge of the country, were only about 
five minutes behind us, altho they had 
scalped the moose, and packed the head 
and horns after we left them. 

At this camp we had some fine Dolly 
Varden trout to eat. The Ind‘ans 
caught them with large snag hooks 
tied on the ends of long poles, The 
stream in which we caught them was 
fordable almost anywhere and the trout 
could be seen in the clear water. | 
tried this kind of fishing myself and 
landed three fish that would each weigh 
five or six pounds. The Indians, with 
their usual wastefulness, caught just for 
the fun of it four or fives times as 
many fish as we could use, and chat 
tered and laughed like children at play 
while doing so. 

We now had but ten hunting days 
left and as a caribou hunt would take 
two weeks, we concluded to stop at the 
nearest station on the telegraph line, 
telephone in to Telegraph Creek, get 
the latest from the outside world, and 
learn movement of the boats from 
Telegraph Creek so that we would not 
have to wait after we got there, for in 
October the boat is only expected to 
make two trips before the river is 
stopped with ice, and we had to make 
one of those trips. 

Nahlin is the name of the telegraph 
station. Two men are in charge, each of 
whom had about twenty-five miles of 
telegraph line to keep in repair and 
both of whom are operators to a lim 
ited extent. There was a trapper with 
them who was getting ready to go into 
the mountains for the winter and we 
all had a party and a big feed. We had 
plenty of meat and they had some tur 
nips, carrots and lettuce, and it was 
amusing to see them pitch into every 
thing we put on the table and to se¢ 
us pitch into everything they put on 
the table. We had passed this station 
three weeks before and had left some 
of our supplies with them to be picked 
up cn our return trip. These men wers 
so cordial and pleasant and seemed so 
glad to see us that it was hard for us to 
tear ourselves away for we all knew 
that we were the last white people the) 
would see until next May. They cer 
tainly lead a loncsome life and must 
get tired of one another’s society. The} 
cannot wander far away for one of then 
must be on the telegraph line all thé 
time. Calculating the number of davs 
it would take us to reach Telegrap! 
Creek, we found that we had four days 
which we could spend hunting. Thre 
of these we spent in the Hearts Moun 
tains, where we expected to find moos: 
and grizzly bear. 

The name of these mountains is take 
from the shape of two of its highes 
peaks, esch of which resembles ver 











ch the apex of a human heart. The 

o peaks are quite near one another, 

i altho their elevation is only about 
00 feet, they are snow capped almost 
rpetually. The hunting range here was 
mited, and three days was enough. 
found almost no moose, a few goats 
and but one grizzly bear. A heavy 
snow made the tracking good for one 
day, at least, and after Ned, Blair and 
| had been playing hide and seek with 
a goat around one of the Hearts, we 
discovered that a large grizzly bear had 
crossed our trail and the trail of the 
goats just about an hour behind us. 
This saved the goats a scare, for we 
at once sidetracked on the bear trail, 
and we followed it all that afternoon, 
most of the time above timber line, 
where he was hunting for squirrels and 
ground hogs. He had caught several 
and was probably satisfied, for about 
sundown his trail led us into some 
heavy brush in a rocky forge. Blair 
and I were on horseback and Blair 
kept up high on the mountain side so 
that he could see the bear if he came 
in sight out of the brush or crossed 
to the other side of the cafion, while 
Ned and I followed the bear. Soon the 
going became rough, and the rain, 
which was now falling, destroyed the 
trail and we had to give it up and seek 
camp. That bear, like all fish that get 
eway, was a big one. The size of his 
tracks and the depths of the impres- 
sions made in the mud showed that. I 
do not think he knew we were follow- 
ing him, for his trail only indicated the 
usual business-like speed of a traveling 
bear. The only consolation lay in the 
fact that it was a bad country to hunt 
bears in anyway, and he might have 
had the advantage in such thick brush. 
We took a porcupine in for the In- 
dians, They skewered it on a pole, 
placed it over the camp fire and roasted 
it whole and then ate it before going 
to bed. This was the regular program 
for the Indians after supper when they 
could get a ground hog or a porcupine, 
and that was quite often. In the ab- 
sence of either “porky” or “piggy,” 
roast ribs of. either sheep, moose or 
caribou served as well; but fill up on 
meat of some sort they must before go- 
ing to bed. On these mountains we 
found more ptarmigan than anywhere 
else. It was an off season everywhere 
else. Rabbits had been all over the 
country two years before, but some epi- 
demic had so nearly eliminated them 
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that only one or two were seen on the 
entire trip, That they had infested the 
country to the point of being a scourge 
was apparent everywhere. All the small 
brushes and sprouts were eaten off as 
high up as a rabbit could reach, and, 
as far as one could see, the effect had 
been to kill all the small timber sprouts. 
For miles the country looked like a fire 
had burned it over—the young sprouts 
and saplings being all dead. 

We were ready to start for Telegraph 
Creek, but being one day ahead of our 
schedule, Blair, Ned and I left the re- 
mainder of the outfit and climbed Level 
Mountain, a high plateau about forty 
miles wide and 100 miles long lying 
along the east side of the trail and all 
above timber line. We made a side 
trip of two days along its crest in 
search of caribou. The first half day was 
fine weather except for wind, but snow 
and cold soon added to our troubles. 

That forenoon we saw eleven moose 
and as we had killed no moose worth 
eating I expected the guide to ask me 
to kill one for meat, but he did not dare 
to risk even a technical violation of 
the law and no moose was killed, altho 
we had every opportunity to select a 
good one. 

While Blair was kindling a fire to 
warm tea, fry some bacon and potatoes, 
Ned and I sneaked up quite near to four 
moose, two calves, a cow and a bull, 
our object being to get some pictures. 
The wind was strong and filled with 
snow, but we approached to within 25 
yards of the moose and then made a 
noise that brought the bull round to- 
wards us in a very interesting man- 
ner, just to see what we were. I had 
the camera and handed Ned the gun 
to hold while I took the picture. I 
snapped the camera once and turned up 
a new film, for I mistrusted the picture 
I had taken might be a failure. More- 
over, the bull was getting more inter- 
ested, and circled around us, drew a 
little nearer and stopped to look at us. 
Then I noticed that Ned had moved 
away with the gun—his excuse being 
that I did not need him to take pictures. 
But I did need the gun and took it, and 
advised him to take a tree while I tried 
again to take a picture, The bull al- 
lowed me to approach within 25 yards 
and stood perfectly still, his body quar- 
tering towards me and his head turned 
directly at me—a_ perfect pose. I 
snapped the camera and he walked 
away. The cow and calves were in no 
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hurry, but now that they were all going 
the other way, Ned could not resist the 
temptation to shout at them and ran a 
few steps towards them just to bluff 
them into running, They accommodat- 
ed him; but the bull only walked more 
slowly and stopped now and then to 
look back. 

The pictures were failures, as were 
a large part of my photographs, partly 
on account of my unskilful manipula- 
tion and partly on account of a defect 
in the camera. 

The afternoon was spent in running 
over the wind-swept barrens of Level 
Moutain in the hope of seeing caribou. 
The ground grew white with snow and 
the wind high and cold and we had to 
face it. Some fresh grizzly bear tracks 
were discovered and more moose seen, 
but no other game. Just at dark Ned 
led us to a little patch of timber, and 
altho the site was rugged, with scarcely 
enough open space to build a fire, we 
put up a lean-to and camped for the 
night. We were all very tired with our 
hard day’s work but that did not pre- 
vent Ned from cutting great piles of 
brush to fill up the holes and level 
down the bumps under our lean-to, 
while Blair fried bacon, boiled rice and 
tea, and toasted bread. I did the heavy 
looking on until it came time to eat and 
unroll my bed. 

The wind was still blowing and a little 
snow falling in the morning, but as our 
trip had developed no caribou we took 
the shortest route to overtake our party 
and succeeded about 4 o’clock p. m. of 
that day. 

The hunt was now over and we had 
nothing to do but ride horseback for 
three days to Telegraph Creek, and on 
the way we met several families of 
Indians going into the mountains for 
their winter trapping or stopping to 
catch salmon for themselves and dogs 
for the winter. 

Summing up the hunt I will say that 
it surely is a swell hunting country. 
All you have to do is to pay the price 
and ride long enough on horseback and 
you can kill moose, two kinds of sheep, 
two kinds of bear, goats, and caribou 
and catch lots of fish. Until the war 
broke out it was almost exclusively an 
English hunting country and most of 
the engagements to hunt were arranged 
for in London, but for the last year or 
two the hunters have been entirely 
American, and probably always will be 
in the future. 
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Deep down in my heart there is a most insistent and urgent desire thal cannot be neglected—to pass tribute to a type of 
men now passed and passing. Springing from what motive | know nol, but presumably from that God-given trait within all, a 
trait of nature, no doubt, which causes the whole inner being to glow with admiration for the deeds of men, real out-of-doors- 
made men—men created without even a semblance of knowledge of the weakness of human nature; strong, courageous, bold, 
fearless, dauntless men, whose lives have proven over and over the influence of an exislence next to nature. Nature ever and 


A TRIBUTE. 


always proves herself, once given the opportunity. 


Now in this generation let us be charitable and let us not be unmindful, heedless nor thoughtless of those noble specimens 
of manhood, those characters of the fabled and gloriously faded West, some of whom I have known and others I have known 
of whose deeds during life we have admired and whose acts still greatly thrill and encourage us, whenever downhearted, weak- 
spirited or disconsolate or in a mood for cheering, and whose lives should be an inspiration for all. It is a form of hero worship, 
I will admit, but is not this even proper and necessary when the betterment of the race is considered? 
Perfection will never come to us Americans unless some such form of thought takes sway 


wholesome, inspiring and uplifting ? 
over us. 


Do not mistake my motive, which can be very easily accomplished. 
lest they be forgotten. It is so easy to allow the mind to be overswayed by the present-day feats of our great engineers, soldiers, 
statesmen, economists, teachers, artists, surgeons, lawyers, agriculturists and business giants, but let us not let these heroes of 
the frontier life of America pass into oblivion without some nolice. 


greatness of America, of which they were a large factor, forget. 


Let us gladly erect a monument to their memory, if only in words. 


Colo. 


I essay to ring the praises of those men of the West, 
They did their work and did it well, and let not the 
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MR. BEACH’S GREAT CASSIAR CARIBOU. 


A Caribou Aristocrat With Millinery of 67 Points 


A New York City sportsman, William N. Beach, visited the Cassiar District of British Columbia last fall on a big game hunting trip and secured 
me beautiful specimens of moose, bear, caribou, sheep and goat. One of his trophies, shown above, hovers so very near the world’s record that it 
will be of deep interest to sportsmen to see a picture of it It is such a massive set of caribou antlers (osborni) that Mr. Beach has been asked to cer 
tify to its size by Rowland Ward, London, publisher of ‘‘Records of Big Game.’’ 
The head has 67 points, 50-in. beam, and is unusually massive and fully developed. The picture shows Dennis, Mr. Beach’s guide, and who is, by 
the way, one of the most famous guides of the Cassiar District. The lower picture shows Mr. Beach’s total bag, photographed at Telegraph Creek after 
returning from the hills. It includes a big brown bear (74% ft.), a 62-in. moose (39x15 palms), two sheep and two goats. 
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MR. BEACH’S TOTAL CASSIAR GAME BAG (1918), PHOTOGRAPHED AT TELEGRAPH CREEK. 


























A Spray of Pussy Willows 











Being the uncamouflaged account of one day’s early 
Spring trout fishing in which is incorporated sundry 
and various hints regardéng tackle and methods. 

















~~] ERHAPS in all the 
wide realm of an- 
gling there is no 
more captivating 
and thoroly- enjoy- 
able sport than an- 
gling for spring 
trout. The brook 
trout of April and 
May are no more 
like the same fish 
in June, July and 
August than the 
latter months are 
like the first. Drop 
an angler accus- 
tomed to August 
trout on an April 
stream and he will 
retire at the close 
of the day hapless 
and fishless unless he be able to adapt 
himself to the changed conditions by 
throwing overboard all his’ precon- 
ceived ideas of the fish’s habits and 
notions. There are exceptions, of 
course, as there are un-seasonable sea- 
sons semi-occasionally, but as a rule 
what I have said holds true. The at- 
tractivity of April angling is not the 
lure of tackle, the hope of fish, not the 
invitation to skill; stripped of all persi- 
flage and angling verbosity, it is simply 
and imperatively—the call of the open. 
So we find staid judges, diplomats and 
divines wading thru knee-deep snow to 
observe “Opening Day,” tho deep down 
in the lottom of their wise hearts they 
know that it is dollars to doughnuts 
that few “speckled beauties’’ will come 
to their creels. As a rule, in all the 
states, the season opens too early for 
fishing but none to early for the fish- 
ermen. I would be loath to say one 
word that might lead to a more. belated 
“Opening Day,” for, forsooth, I find it 
all but impossible to wait for the one 
established, I prefer a fishless angle 
to an angleless fish. So let us go upon 
the first day of the season, e’en tho 
we must needs resort to the much- 
maligned—and as much employed— 
earthworm, Just why the ‘“wormer” 
hould camouflage himself with an 
abundantly stocked fly-book and a hat 
hand bristling with gay-colored flies is 
more than I can understand, when a 
protuberance somewhere about his per- 
on always indicates the presence of 
i can of garden hackle. I am possessed 
considerable skill with the light rod 
nd ‘fuzzy wuzzy lures: indeed if it 
ere not for my native modesty I could 
it it more strongly, but nevertheless 
resort to worms on a wintry “Opening 
ay’ and am unashamed. No, I am 
ot going to argue the question further; 
do so would be a waste of time, 
r no angler since the time of Isaiah, 
hen an early Walton undertook to 
iraw out a leviathan with a hook,” 
is had his opinions changed by argu- 
entation. 
It is reasonable to expect trout to be 
ither sluggish, inactive and bottom-lov- 
z when the water is murky and near 
the freezing point, Why should he 
‘me to the surface, pray? In the 
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North no insects flit above the opaque 
water on the 15th of April, seldom by 
the first of May. In Northern Wiscon- 
sin, in those counties bordering on Lake 
Superior where the most of my trout 
fishing has been done for the past four 
years, it is not until June approaches 
that fly-fishing may be resorted to with 
any degree of success. I have tried 
again and again, with such skill as I 
am capable, to get the fish to rise to 
feathers but without avail; further- 
more I have yet to meet my first fly- 
fisherman taking fish from the streams 
entering Lake Superior before the 
warming days have arrived. Under- 
stand, I am not saying that trout may 
not be induced to rise in other waters 
thus early; simply I have never suc- 
ceeded in getting them to respond in 
my river and have never been in the 
company of an angler who could ac- 


complish the feat. If other anglers 
were taking trout witn flies I might 
reasonably suppose that were I more 
expert I too might hope to succeed. 
Therefore, with an eye open for the 
first rise of insects, I fish unashamed 
with worms, not lazily but necessi- 
tously. My rod the same feather-weight 
cementing of bamboo that is my boon 
companion when insects are born be- 
times and large fish are only waiting 
for properly offered artificial present- 
ments. No, I never vary my tackle one 
iota when fishing open _ streams, 
whether I employ bait or throw the 
flies. 

As a rule larger trout are taken with 
flies on my stream than are brought 
to creel with a worm. I speak of the 
introduced species, brown and rainbow; 
the Eastern brook trout of measure 
ments and avoirdupois, spring or mid- 

















THE BROWN TROUT LIKES THE DEEPS BELOW SWIFT WATER. (NOTE THE MITTENS.) 
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WAIT LONG ENOUGH A TROUT WILL COME IN OPEN-MOUTHED, ‘‘DEAD.” 























SATISFACTORY. 


COLD AND RAW, 










summer, a bottom feeder nine times out 
of ten, is not adverse to swallowing 
a bunch of worms or even a live mi: 
now should fate in the guise of a b: 

fisherman present them. More th 

once I have gone after some wise o! 
square-tail with bait, and successfull; 
That is true of the red spotted broo} 
trout or char, while as I said a momen 
ago, I can take my largest introduced 
fish with flies. Some of my bait-using 
friends regarded my claims for flies as 
attractors of big trout rather sketically 
at first, but those who have fished with 
me on Northern streams have seen the 
pre-conceived notions of a life-time 
kicked to death by facts. The proof 
of an assertion is in its demonstra 


























EVERY TROUT A | 
10-INCHER. ' 




















bility, a fact which some theorizing 
troutists seem never to have grasped. 
The first week of the open season 
last year found me on a little, unimpor 
tant creek, brushy the whole length ot 
its short course; and because short 
and a woods-creek, not so apt to bs 
roily as is a more pretentious stream 
Now the early fisher who would have 
wherewith to scent a fry-pan must ac! 
wisely and circumspectly, books and 
bookish anglers to the contrary not 
withstanding. I found my creek bank 
ful, turbid and turgid, a condition t 
give even a bait-fisher thoughtful paus¢ 
One characteristic of the angler is lik: 
that of the tuberculosis victim, he is 
a confirmed optimist. Metaphoricall: 
speaking, I took off my coat and wen' 
at it. Actually I took nothing off for 
a fur coat would have been a comfor' 

















Now, the man who knows his stream 
and the ways of trout can always 
secure a mess, Just where the current 
had mined a hole deep off under the 
bank, there I dropped my bait and let 
the current manipulate it. Seldom did 
I secure a bite, much less a fish; but 
hope blooms perennially in the heart 
of your true angler, and I marched from 
well-known hole and pool, to pool and 
hole. Once in a moon I felt a nibble 
and about once a year I got a fish, 
good ones all, running the whole gamut 
of varieties, Eastern brook, brown and 
rainbow; three of the first, one of the 
second, and two of the latter. Not one 
was under ten inches. Satisfied—more 
than satisfied, delighted—at 5 o’clock, 
after four hours’ steady work, I reeled 
in my line preparatory to the tramp 
to the station. Then I bethought me 
of a little rapid, from the pool at the 
bottom of which I had taken no fish, 
an unusual circumstance, for the brown 
trout loves to lie in such spots always, 
just below the swift water. Because 
that pool had yielded up no fish nor 
bite, instinct, boyish reason, what you 
will, whispered: “There is a big one 
there.” Laugh if you please, but I have 
had such “hunches” more than once 
and nine times out of ten they have re- 
sulted favorably when acted upon. “Su- 
perstitious?” Well, perhaps, but if 
superstition it is a reasonable super- 
stition. 

I went back to that hole, fastening 
three fat worms to my hook as I went. 
Then, from the lower side, I cast my 
bait up just where the murky water 
shot over a ledge of clay into the pool 
below. The current received the bait, 
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MY RECORD FISH—A BROWN 
—FOR 1918. 
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whirled it around two or three times 
and sucked it down deep, and trailed 
it along the bottom. I knew just what 
the bait was doing e’en tho I could not 
follow it with my eye. I waited. One 
minute, two minutes, three minutes, 
perhaps five passed. I felt a gentle, 
questioning tug on the line. I held my 
breath, A small rainbow sometimes 
thus nibbles at the bait. Every nerve 
and muscle shouted thruout the length 
of me, “Strike, quick!” but I knew to 
do so would be suicidal if it were a 
large trout that was fussing with the 
worms. Your real large trout are delib- 
erate and suspicious in all their actions, 
as well becomes their aldermanic weight 
and proportions. Then came a sharp,an- 
gry tug. Myunseenvictim had swallowed 
the bait and felt the prick of the hook. 
Then I struck, hard and sure. A thou- 
sand furies seemed liberated in that 
pool, No, I am not going to attempt 
to describe the battle; it is not neces- 
sary and it is impossible. Ultimately 
I stood wader-deep in the water, feeling 
for the tired fish with my hands. To 
have used a net had I had one would 
have been an utter impossibility; when 
my fingers slipped at last within his 
gills, I waded ashore proudly bearing 
the record fish of the year, a twenty- 
inch “Dutchman.” (I never doubted 
from that moment until the news came 
on the 11th of November that the Ger- 
mans were due to get the licking of 
history.) 

Yes, bait fishing is legitimate, all 
right, when the willow-cats arch their 
furry backs, and the denizens of the 
pools know nothing of flies and surface 
feeding. 
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BASS FISHING AT LAKE SAMISH, NEAR SEATTLE, 


WASH. 

















Down the Hamma Hamma Canon. 


One hot, smoky day near the end of 
August, a day as nearly oppressive as 
weather ever becomes in the Puget 
Sound country, the editor sat at his 
desk, surrounded by the litter that 
marks 10 o’clock of a Friday morning 

















HAMMA HAMMA FALLS. 


in the office of a twice-a-week news- 
paper, 

“Ting-a-ling-a-ling!’ 
phone bell. 

“This is Main 110.” 

The voice of his friend, the Banker, 
greeted him. “You’re going fishing with 
a bunch of us this afternoon, over on 
the Hamma Hamma, Be ready to start 
at 3 o’clock.” 

“What a beautiful dream for a hot 
morning! That’s a fine program for 
the idle rich, but don’t you realize, or 
do you, that today is press day for 
this great family journal and somebody 
has to write three or four ads, a cou- 
ple of front page stories, an editorial 
or two and a string of locals, and then 
get the paper to bed.” 

“Let George do it. Tomorrow is Sat- 
urday, the next day is Sunday and the 
next is Labor Day. Can’t you hear the 
ripple of the river and feel the cool 
breeze blowing down the canon’? 

“Can’t I! Say, man, what are you 
trying to do? I might be able to leave 
the office at 3 o’clock,’ he weakened, 
“but I haven’t a minute to spare to 
get things ready.” 

“No getting ready to do. The other 


went the _ tele- 


Harold Otho Stone 


boys are going to draw all the provi- 
sions and bring camping outfits from 
the commissary. Just phone your wife 
to get your fishing togs laid out and we 
will pick you up, swing by the house 
and give you time to jump into them. 
Then grab your rod, creel and fly-book 
and we're off.” 

“ats absolutely impossible, you 
tempter, but—oh, come around at 3 
and I’ll be with you.” 

The impossible achieved, 4 o’clock 
that afternoon found an auto speeding 
across the low hills of Kitsap County, 
Wash., that lie between Bremerton and 
Hood Canal. Along a narrow woods 
road which taxed the steersmanship of 
the driver, the car moved among sun- 
flecked glades and shadowed nooks, 
past hillsides that earlier in the season 
had blushed roseate with rhododen- 
drons, Washington’s regal state-flower, 
but now had lost their gorgeous glory 
and were brown and sear. Already 
tinges of crimson were beginning to 
border the vine maple leaves in the 
thickets along the road, huckleberry 
and salal bushes hung heavy with rip- 
ening fruit. 

Besides the Banker and the Editor, 
there were the Doctor, an eager fisher- 
man, and the Lieutenant, as fine a sea- 
man as ever trod the quarter-deck of 
an armored cruiser, but utterly inexper- 
ienced in woodcraft. One needed but a 
glance at the white flannel trousers 
which he was wearing into the wilds 
and the suitcase in which he proposed 
to transport his belongings over several 
miles of mountain trail, to realize his 
innocence, 

Something more than an hour’s drive 
brought the car to the top of a hill, be- 
low which lay the enchanted fjord that 
laves the feet of the Olympics. A shin- 
ing band of sapphire blue, its wavelets 
shot back in a myriad sparkles the 
golden glints cast upon it by the even- 
ing sun. Beyond it, the blue-green foot- 
hills rose abruptly and piled high above 
them, seeming to overhang this inland 
sea, towered the snowy peaks of Mount 
Ellinor, Mount Constance and the 
Brothers. A bluish haze partially ob- 
scured their rugged outlines but tended 
to magnify their huge bulk. 

At the foot of the incline, a tiny town, 
consisting of a store-postoffice and two 
or three houses, nestled on the narrow 
shelf at a point where a small bay in- 
dented the wooded shore. Nearby was 
a diminutive sawmill, with its boom of 
logs occupying nearly half the meagre 
harbor. A few fishing boats were 
moored at pilings or anchored in the 
open water. 

Inquiry at the store disclosed the fact 
that the launch in which we expected 
to cross the canal was gone and nearly 
an hour was consumed in securing a 
substitute. At last arrangements were 
made, dunnage transferred from car to 
boat and a short ride across the water 
brought us to the landing near the 
mouth of the Hamma Hamma. 

Disembarking, packs were shoul- 
dered, the Lieutenant having been per- 
suaded to relinquish his suitcase in 
favor of a knapsack, and a start was 
made for the river. Where the trail 
first crossed it, a swinging foot-bridge 
was suspended above the stream. Look- 
ing down from it into the eddying wa- 
ter below, dark, shadowy forms could 
be seen gliding swiftly against the cur- 
rent. The salmon were running. 


“Getting one of these fellows for sup- 
per will be just like shooting fish,” re- 
marked the Banker, as he unslung his 
.22 rifle and took quick aim at one as 
it poised for an instant before rushing 
a riffle. A wild floundering attested 
the success of the shot and a small boy 
who had attached himself to the party 
waded into the shallow water and, with 
a long stick, drew the fish to shore. 

So much time had been lost in en- 
gaging the launch that the original plan 
of packing in to the falls that evening 
was necessarily abandoned and camp 
was made under some spreading ma- 
ples along the river bank near the trail. 
An examination by the Editor of the 
stock of provisions revealed the com- 
plete absence of flour or other wheat 
product from which to make flapjacks 
or dough-gods. This was before the 
days of war-substitutes, so he looked 
askance at the liberal supply of straight 
cornmeal, 

“What are you fellows figuring on 
doing for bread?” he queried. 

“Eat co’n-pone,”’ replied the Doctor. 
“T never make any other kind of bread 
in the woods. Regula’ southe’n co’n- 
pone. You-all get a few slices of that 
salmon ready to fry and I'll bake a 
batch in a jiffy.” 

Coffee soon simmered over a bed of 

















HAMMA HAMMA GORGE AND ITS VELVETY 
INTERLACINGS. 


coals. Bacon crisped and curled in the 
frying pan. Slices of juicy salmon were 
fried and the Doctor’s corn-pone cooked 
to a turn. Appetites appeased, pipes 
were produced and plans for the mor- 























row discussed around the flickering 
tire. Then blankets were spread on 
fragrant boughs and, lulled by the mu- 
sical murmur of the stream and the 
sighing zephyrs that gently stirred the 
pranches overhead, we slept to dream 
of the “big ones” up the river. 

Rousing at the first peep of day, the 
fire was started and the Lieutenant and 
the Editor ventured a dip in the river. 
Although two days yet remained of 
August, the celebrated “September 
Morn” could have been no chillier. The 
water came from melting snow a few 
miles above and evidently had not lin- 
gered on the way. 

A hurried breakfast over, packs were 
once more shouldered for a five-mile 
hike up what was called by courtesy a 
trail, but usually qualified by several 
disrespectful adjectives. You who 
travel the unfrequented places of the 
wilderness are familiar with the length 
of mountain miles. These proved as 
elastic as any we have ever seen, but 
as all things must have an end, even a 
deceptive trail, at last on rounding the 
nth curve, we heard the thunder of the 
falls and came once more to the river’s 
brink. 

Here, the torrent in its mad haste to 
mingle its icy waters with the briny 
tide, leaped nearly a hundred feet from 
a jutting cliff, and bounding on, rolled 
and tumbled among giant boulders, 
hurtled over projecting rocks and 
plunged into a deep cafion where for 
three miles it rioted between almost 
perpendicular walls, hundreds of feet in 
height. Packs were slipped from chafed 
shoulders and for a few moments all 
stood silent, gazing at the marvelous 
gorge. ‘ 

“Moved and seconded that all hands 
start fishing,’ exclaimed the Banker, 
“and that we make camp when we get 
back.” 

It was carried without a dissenting 
vote, and as the cafion presented man- 
ifest difficulties, all favored fishing up 
the stream above the falls. With never 
a thought that lunch time would not 
find everyone near the camp, not even 
a sandwich was carried. It was in- 
tended simply to test the possibilities of 
the stream. 

At first, it did not seem encouraging. 
Casts were made in promising pools 
and below foaming riffles where it 
seemed certain trout should lie, but 
they failed to rise. Two or three me- 
dium-sized ones had been landed when, 
perhaps half a mile above the falls, the 
Editor, who happened to get somewhat 
in advance of the others, came to a 
sharp bend in the stream, where it 
reared through a narow box-cafon be- 
tween two high overhanging bluffs. No 
possible way of following the stream of- 
fered, and a climb of several hundred 
feet over the ledge was the only method 
of passing the gorge and reaching the 
upper part of the river. Clambering 
thru underbrush, grasping at salal or 
manzanita and frequently catching hold 
of blackberry trailers by mistake, the 
hill was finally surmounted, revealing 
a view of a pleasant wooded valley thru 
which the river meandered in a less 
turbulent fashion. Descending as rap- 
idly as possible, a cast was made where 
the water broke just below a big boul- 
der and a twelve-inch “rainbow” rose 
to the fly. 

Then the real sport commenced. Fol- 
lowing up the stream, which gave no 
evidence of having been fished that 
season, it was found to be divided a 
short distance above this point by a 
low, gravelly bar, several hundred 
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yards long, which separated two chan- 
nels of nearly equal width. Wading 
across on a riffle, this bar was reached 
and from it, holes and riffles on either 
side were worked with most gratifying 
results. The trout, rainbow and cut- 
throat, were not record breakers, but 
ran consistently from eight to sixteen 
inches in length. They struck viciously 
and fought gamely. 

It was an ideal day: warm, but with 
big, fleecy clouds obscuring the sun 
from time to time and casting wavering 
shadows across the stream. The Ed- 
itor fished slowly, leisurely, expecting 
his comrades to overtake him, but none 
of the others appeared. It was later 
learned that they had turned back at 
the box canon. So he dropped his flies 
near swirling bits of foam or lay in the 
grateful shade of some tree while wait- 
ing for another friendly cloud to veil 
the too brilliant li;ht on some especial- 
ly promising pool. 

Nothing marred his pleasure except 
the tremendous and rapidly growing 
void beneath his belt. Fantastic vis- 
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“Got anything to eat?” was the reply. 
Bacon, corn-pone and a dish of cold 
beans having been washed down with a 
cup of hot coffee, interest in other 
things became possible. The Banker 
and the Lieutenant were trying a hole 
just above the falls. They had fished 
a while before noon, then came back, 
fixed lunch, made such camp as seemed 
necessary and indulged in a nap. 
Refreshed and rested, the Editor 
dressed his trout, laying out the small- 
er ones for dinner and packing the big 
fellows carefully away in leaves. The 
others came back soon and _ prepara- 
tion was made for the “big feed.’”’ Dusk 
was thickening as the meal was con- 
cluded. All were leaning back, con- 
tentedly, watching the crackling flames 
shooting skyward, when rapid footsteps 
were heard coming up the trail and a 
tall, pale stranger, carrying a small 
pack, burst into the circle of light. 
“Hello!” he called. “Any of you fel- 
lows got a gun? I just saw a great big 
bear down the trail about a quarter of 
a mile. Bigsest bear I ever saw in the 
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BELOW THE FALLS 


ions of food began to float before him; 


imaginary odors made his nostrils 
quiver. Even one of Doc’s “co’n-pones” 
would have seemed like manna; a slice 
of bacon inserted between its halves 
would have been esteemed as ambrosia. 

As the evening shadows began to 
lengthen, a full creel brought satiety of 
fishing, hunger became more clamor- 
ous, and after several times trying “just 
one more hole,’ rod was reluctantly 
taken down, flies placed carefully in 
book and footsteps turned campward. 
The was long and arduous; no trail; 
over rocks and thru brush, Again that 
huge hill, now grown to an enormous 
mountain, must be climbed. But at 
length a thin column of smoke appeared 
ahead. The perfume of coffee and ba- 
con was wafted on the wind and, a 
clump of bushes being passed, the 
camp-fire came into view, with Doc 
bending over it baking pones, 

“Get any fish?’ was his greeting. 


woods. I didn’t have a gun or even a 
big knife, so I kept coming.” 

“What became of the bear?” asked 
the Banker, 

“Don’t know. Didn’t wait to see. I! 
wasn’t exactly scared but that was the 
first bear I ever saw in the woods and 
I didn’t Know what he might do.”’ 

Darkness now being too thick to en- 
courage hunting for strange bears, the 
visitor, subsequently designated “the 
Traveling-man,” this being his occupa- 
tion in civil life, was invited to shed his 
pack and eat. He did so and later 
spread his blankets with the rest, 

Conversation about the fire turned to 
plans for the following day and it was 
learned that the Traveling-man had 
fished thru the canon the previous sum- 
mer and knew the place where it was 
possible to enter it and where neces- 
sary to cross the river to avoid danger- 
ous rocks and deep pools. He readily 
agreed to abandon his previous plan of 
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HAMMA HAMMA CANON. 


going on up the river and to join in the 
exploration of the cafion. 

Breakfast over next morning, each 
one stowed a substantial lunch in his 
pockets and all started for the day’s ad- 
venture. The edge of the bluff was 
followed to a point about a quarter of 
a mile below the falls, where occurred 
the first break in the almost perpendic- 
ular wall which offered a possible route 
for descent to the bed of the stream, 
more than 500 feet below. 

The Lieutenant gave one look at the 
yawning abyss and unanimously elected 
himself to go back and iend camp, 
where he could while away the happy 
hours studying a manual of naval 
engineering which he had _ carried 
with him. The others took the plunge. 
Slipping, sliding, scrambling, hanging 
on by eyebrows to the raw edge of 
nothing, the bottom was finally 
reached, 

“Never get back that way,’ was the 
verdict. “Have to go thru or stay down 
here.” 

But once at the stream level, the 
“going,” while still difficult and at 
times dangerous, was better and offered 
more of interest. It could easily be 
seen, however, that only at the present 
low stage of water could it possibly be 
traversed. Rugged rock walls rose so 
high overhead that neck muscles were 
cramped if one tried to gaze at the rib- 
bon of blue sky that gleamed between 
them. The river tore madly along for 


short stretches, then plunged over ba- 
saltic ledges to fall in showers of spray 
into deep, quiet pools of the most in- 
tense blue, 

Tradition tells that mythical anglers, 
plumbing these depths with piano-wire 
lines heavily weighted, have brought up 
monster trout. This being a truthful 
narrative, it must be regretfully con- 
fessed that no “sockdolagers’’ were 
taken. Imagination would fain portray 
the portly Banker or genial Doctor 
poised on some slippery rock, playing a 
finny monarch which leaped and 
sounded in vain attempts for freedom— 
but verity forbids. It was good fly- 
fishing. Creels were all well filled with 
trout of a reasonable size and many of 
those ecstatic thrills which result from 
landing your fish amid difficult sur- 
roundings were experienced, but no one 
incident stands out prominently. The 
wonder-fish was not caught—neither 
did he get away. 

That which will cause the memory of 
this trip thru the Hamma Hamma 
Canon to linger with every member of 
the party was the scenic grandeur of 
the gorge and the countless difficulties 
and dangers encountered in its passage. 
For practically the entire distance, the 
torrent ran over solid rock, its force 
when swelled by winter floods having 
washed nearly all the sand and gravel 
down into the lower valley. Drift had 
occasionally jammed in narrow places, 
and huge trees, splintered and broken, 


’ 


lay in tangled masses. Mammoth slabs 
of stone, torn from the craggy cliffs, lay 
scattered in the torrent’s bed and pro- 
gress was possible by leaping from one 
to another, but at a fearful strain to un- 
accustomed muscles. 

As an example of conditions encoun- 
tered: at one place the perpendicular 
wall, hundreds of feet high, overhung a 
long, deep pool; on the opposite side a 
break in the formation permitted one to 
follow a narrow shelf for a distance. 
Then it terminated. More than fifty 
feet below, a rocky bar offered possibil- 
ities of further progress, but to reach 
this, it was necessary to descend a pol- 
ished declivity slanting at an angle of 
at least 75 degrees. <A _ long, limber 
vine-maple, conveniently growing in a 
crevice of the shelf, offered its support 
for perhaps twenty feet—if the roots 
held. From below, a sliver of stone 
thrust a sharp edge upward nearly an 
equal distance, the point almost touch- 
ing the face of the cliff. Close calcu- 
lation might enable one to slide to this 
after forsaking the friendly maple, If 
this could be successfully performed, it 
seemed possible to ease one’s body 
down the space between the boulder 
and the rock wall by pressing hands 
and knees against the one and back 
against the other. 

This feat was accomplished, the light- 
est man going first to test the plan. 
Other trials and narrow escapes were 
numerous. Several times it became 
necessary to wade waist deep in 
icy water, but nobody had to swim. 
Evening was approaching as a steep 
shoulder of rock was passed and 
peaceful water reached at the mouth 
of the cafion. Here, on the sandy 
shores, salmon were spawning. So 
numerous were the big fish that the 
Editor, while wading the stream actu- 
ally stepped on one. 

Return to camp could best be made 
by scaling an old log-chute, which de- 
scended the mountain side near the 
cafion’s mouth, and intersecting the 
trail about a mile back from the river. 
The difference in elevation to be over- 
come was nearly a thousand feet and 
weary limbs and _ water-soaked ‘feet 
almost refused the attempt, but after 
divers and sundry mishaps, the trail 
was reached, three miles from camp, 
just as darkness settled on the forest, 
bringing big drops of rains which pres- 
aged the breaking up of a two months‘ 
drouth, 

The Lieutenant had a fire and sup- 
per started when camp was reached, 
and soon after, tired bodies were 
stretched beneath the blankets. The 
Traveling-man and the Doctor decided 
to move into an old log shack which 
stood about a hundred yards distant 
from where the beds of boughs had 
been made in the open. The others 
preferred fresh air and the shelter of 
navy ponchos. Anyway it wasn’t going 
to rain, 

But it did. About 2 a. m., one of 
the jagged mountain peaks poked a 
hole in the accumulated clouds and 
nearly half the former contents of the 
Pacific Ocean poured down upon that 
portion of the Olympic peninsula. 
Those rubber ponchos developed innum- 
erable leaks. Tiny streams trickled 
and large ones raced down shirt collars 
and visited various anatomical regions. 
Pools formed in depressions beneath 
the beds and the rising tide met the 
descending currents. Human nature 
could endure only so much and grab- 
bing up their sopping bedding, the de- 
votees of the open air streaked it thru 
the slapping bruskt for the cabin. A 




















fire was kindled in one corner on the 
dirt floor, garments were hung around 
it to dry, and when at least some of 
the chill had been removed with no 
further loss than one of the Banker’s 
socks which fell into the flames, all 
settled down again to fitful slumber. 
Morning dawned, cool and dripping, but 
the clouds were breaking and from the 
fresh-washed woods arose the aroma 
of the forest, the spicy scent of spruce 
and cedar. Breakfast was eaten around 
the fire in the cabin. Belongings were 
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gathered up and sorted. Everybody ex- 
cept the Lieutenant was stiff and sore 
from the previous day’s exertions. 

“A wonderful trip,’ enthused the 
Banker, “Wouldn’t have missed it for 
a thousand dollars. Wouldn’t try it 
again for two thousand.’ 

Packs were shouldered about 10 
o’clock and farewells said, as the Trav- 
eling-man was going on up the river for 
the rest of his week’s vacation. Let 
it be recorded parenthetically that the 
Traveling-man was a thoro good fel- 
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low. extra 


He always carried some 
grub and an additional knife and spoon 
in his pack because, he explained, “I 
nearly always run across some fellow 
who is shy on these things.” 

The original party took the trail for 


the canal, found a launch ready to 
leave for the other side, and reached 
Bremerton just in time to hear the 
cheers which proclaimed that the home 
team had won the Labor Day baseball 
game. That night the wives and chil- 
dren ate trout for dinner. 
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An E ter With a Big Grizzl 
T ™ 
Ned W. Frost 
In August, 1916, I had a most vivid that there was not a case on record drooling jaws were within a foot and 
illustration of what a real grizzly is cap- where a bear had made an unprovoked a half of my eyes. The hot breath of 
able of doing when he gets to pitting attack on a human being. So, putting the old devil had a very repugnant 
his strength against mere man, We up the Frothingham’s bed tent some odor, which seemed almost to choke 


had been out on a fishing and sight- 
seeing trip in the Jackson Hole region 
and Upper Yellowstone country, com- 
ing into the Yellowstone National Park 
by way of the trail along the east side 
of the lake. On August 14th we ar- 
rived at Indian Pond. Our camp was 
about half a mile south of the Cody 
road to the park, and about four miles 
east of the Lake Hotel. This is a 
favorite camping ground. There were 
several automobiles camped at a cold 
spring near the road and around a 
point of timber out of sight of our 
camp. From our camp. however, to 
that of the autoists there was open 
meadow land. As it later developed, 
this was a very lucky thing for two 
of us that night. 

For over fifteen years I have been 
conducting camping parties thru the 
Yellowstone, and during this time I had 
become, as I supposed, thoroly familiar 
with the habits of the park bear. I 
knew about what to expect from him 
and about how far to go in driving him 
away from the bacon, ham, sugar and 
other provisions, Many are the hams 
and slabs of bacon I have donated to 
the ursus family of night prowlers 
during these years. Many a time have 
I run them off with clubs or fire- 
brands: while on the contrary, many 
a time has some old silver-tip bluffed 
me out by showing that he was there 
for results and there was nothing for 
me to do but to stand by and let him 
helf himself. But this I had never held 
against them, for I always figured that 
as an attraction to the tourist they 
offset all the damage they did to my 
camps. However, I always took the 
precaution of sleeping right with the 
grub pile, figuring that I myself was 
safe from attack if I did not put up 
too stiff a defense in case of an as- 
sault by a grizzly. 

On this particular night, August 14, 
1916, we had noticed some unusually 
large grizzy tracks around camp. Con- 
sequently we had sat up rather later 
than usual around the camp fire, reas- 
suring Mr. and Mrs. Frothingham of 
Boston, whom I was guiding on this 
trip, that there was absolutely no dan- 
ger; that bears were perfectly harm- 
less if you did not molest them at their 
prowling or predatory excursions; and 





distance from the main camp, Shorty, 
the horse wrangler, Jonesy, the cook, 
and I made our beds down in the open, 
one on each side of the pack contain- 
ing the provisions, 

It was a clear moonlight night, but 
rather cool and cheerless, so I put an 
extra heavy canvas pack cover over 
my sleeping bag just before I turned 


in. This I have often thought since 
may have been the means of saving 
my life. Shorty, Jonesy and I had 


been working together for years thru 
the Yellowstone and the hunting coun- 
try. We felt no uneasiness whatever 
as we lay down to rest, and were all 
sound asleen almost immediately. 

At about half an hour after midnight 
we were aroused by the most blood- 
curdling yells I ever heard come from 
human kind. Raising myself in my 
sleeping bag, I saw there in the bright 
moonlight about fifteen feet away from 
me a huge grizzly. He had Jonsey by 
the back and was shaking him, bed and 


all, as a terrior shakes a rat. Yelling 
at the top of my voice, as Shorty was 
also doing, I threw my pillow. As the 


white mass landed just in front of him, 
the bear flung Jonsey to the ground 
and started back. His fiery little green 
balls of eyes caught sight of me as I 
sat up in bed waving my arms over 
my head in a vain attempt to scare 
him. Then he made a lunge for me. 
This was one of the times when the 
hzman mind works quickly. Throwing 
myself back and jerking the bedding 
over me, I drew my knees up and held 
the covers over my head and throat. 
With my other hand folded across my 
breast, I waited for what seemed an 
age as the beast made the two or three 
jumps necessary to reach me. I felt 
his fangs rasping on the bones about 
my knees almost with the first impact. 
Here was where I believe I experienced 
more or less of the same feélings of 
the soldiers going “over the top” for 
the first-line German trenches. Time 
after time he hurled me thru the air, 
always getting farther from the camp 
into the dark shadows of the thick 
timber, while the voices of the yelling 
Shorty and Jonesy grew fainter and 
fainter. 

The covers were finally pulled from 
my head and the gleaming fangs and 





me, and I wondered just how it was 
going to feel when he would finally 
loose his hold on my legs and sink his 
great teeth into my exposed throat. I 
remember thinking it wouldn’t be a 
very hard death, for if he would just 
get me by the neck everything would 
be over quickly. 

That I am alive today I attribute to 
a lucky fluke. After shaking and Car- 
rying me along several times he fin- 
ally got a mouthful of sleeping bag 
only and with a vicious shake threw 
me clear of the bag, like a potato out 
of a hole in the sack. Head over heels 
I went for several yards, landing under 
some low-hanging jack pine branches. 
I grasped these, intending to climb the 
refused 


tree, but my lacerated knees 
to bear my weight, so I went hand 
over hand—to the very top, you may 


be sure, and the wonder is I am not 
going yet. 

The bear was still busy looking for 
me in the bed, By this time Shorty 
had made a dash for his night horse 
which was staked near by; Jonesy, still 
yelling, upset stove and table, with all 
the dishes in camp, and with all the 
racket and disturbance, the old boy 
finally shambled off into the timber. 
The minute he was gone Shorty beat 
it to the automobile camp and within 
twenty minutes we were on the way 
to the Lake Hotel. In less than an 
hour two doctors and a nurse were 
working on us. Jonesy had four places 
in his back stitched up; and his face 
was sort of smeared sidewise a bit 
where old Bruin had stepped on it. I 
had six wounds in my legs sewed up 
In one the main artery, the size of a 
lead pencil, was exposed for two inches, 
but not ruptured. If it had been, I 
should have bled to death in ten min- 
utes. 

Did that old boy intend to get me’ 
Two weeks later he proved it by at- 
tacking two others campers. One of 
them was badly wounded, but was res- 
cued by his comrades. They were try- 
ing to lift the victim to the top of a 
load of baled hay when the _ bear 
charged again and took his man, com- 
pletely disemboweling him, and poor 
Jack Welch died the next day. 

As a souvenir of my experience I 
suffer from cold knees when the ther- 
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mometer goes down very far, as the 
circulation seems to have been badly 
interfered with around my kneecaps. 
This is the only lingering reminder of 
my adventure, except a desire to wage 
war to the death on any member of the 
family of ursus horribilis, from cub- 
hood to old aze. 

And only a few weeks ago I had the 
pleasure of exploding a .280 Ross in an 
extra big old boy, one dark stormy 
night (and not in the Yellowstone Park 
either) who was nosing around my 
bed within twenty feet. I don’t sleep 
well any more with those old devils 
spooking around my bunk, and I can 
fairly smell one if he comes within 
miles. 


Note.—There is no more truthful or 
reliable man, upon whose shoulders 
should fall the task of relating such 
an encounter as described, than Ned 
Frost. His life for thirty-five years 
(and every year of it) has been spent 
hunting, trapping, camping and travel- 
ing in Wyoming’s big game fields, and 
during that time—like all men who 
have lived continuously in the haunts 
of the game, he had learned that the 
wild animals were harmless if you left 
them alone and used good judgment in 
dealing with them. But here was a 
most extraordinary and_ exceptional 
case. Never before in the history of 
the bears of our country had we ever 
heard of such a one as this. Nor had 
Mr. Frost or any of the old timers 
heard of such a surprising action by a 
bear. The general consensus of opin- 
ion among Wyoming guides and hunters 
and which is also shared by Mr. Frost 
—is that this bear some time, just pre- 
vious to the attack described, killed 
a human—whether in defense of young, 
or self defense, or what of course is not 
known or to be even guessed at—and, 
having learned that it could kill and 
successfully “get away with it,” the ani- 
mal lost fear of man entirely. It is pos- 
sible that some lone traveler or else 
some one unknown in that region might 
have been killed whose presence was 
not missed. At any rate, the two or 
three unprovoked attacks that occurred 
in Yellowstone Park that year (1916) 
were all made by this bear—that fact 
has been established. We predict it will 
be 100 years before another such inci- 
dent will happen at the hands of bears 
anywhere in the United States—and, if 
the Fates decree that we shall be free 
of such a danger for that length of time, 
of course they shall never occur, as 100 
years hence the few wild animals we 
now have are apt to be in steel cages 
or too tame to attempt violence. 
Editor. 
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HUNTING ANTELOPE IN WYOMING. 


This photo was taken in Oregon Basin, Wyoming, years ago by N. W. Frost, the noted guide and 
hunter. Few, if any, such pictures will ever again be taken, as the antelope is getting to be a thing 
of the past, and the law should prohibit killing them anywhere. The prong-horn’s head and neck cut 
the skyline just to the right of the small mound. The man is aiming right at it. 








Spring Fever Fancies. 


Somewhere in the shadow of the ranges, 
Way out yonder where the hills are grey and dim; 
Ashes of a thousand campfires show, Friend, 
Trails I’ve trod and places I have been. 
Trails cut deep by feet of countless bison; 
Places where the wary bighorn feeds; 
Snow peaks standing gold against the sunset; 
Lakesides hiding ‘‘muskies’’ in the reeds. 


Now’s the time when fragrant, spicy spruce-gum, 
Mixed with dog-weed sends its incense to the sky; 
And down the riffles singing in the river, 
The “cut-throat’s” jumping hungry for the fly. 
I can watch the bull moose wallow in the lilies; 
I can trail a grizzly ’cross some big shale slide; 
I can hear a “porky” gnawing at the cabin 
As I lie awake and cuss his spiny hide. 


And the cabin’s in a clearing by the river— 
There’s a million miles of wilderness beyond, 
There’s a hound pack gone “plumb crazy” for a bear trail; 
There’s a loon that’s calling mournful from a pond. 
And the fire in the cabin is kept burning 
By an ancient Cree that’s waiting there for me 
‘Till the time when we can hit the trail together, 
And make medicine that’s good to live and see. 


NEVILLE COLFAX. 
































A 40-INCH RAINBOW CAUGHT IN 1911 


IN SKYKOMISH RIVER, WASH., BY W. S. PHILLIPS—HIS RECORD FISH OF THAT YEAR 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


‘More Game!’”’ 








E. A. QUARLES, Editor 








Trout for Warmer Streams. 
By Edward F. Markley. 


HE writer of this article in his sci- 
entific study and observation of 
brook, brown and rainbow trout in the 
different streams in Pennsylvania as 
well as northeastern New Jersey, 
pleased to submit the following in the 
hope that it may aid the fishing frater- 
nity at large in their selection of fish 
for planting in their respective sections. 
During the past ten years I have 
planted in streams in this section many 
thousands of trout, brook, brown and 
rainbow, and have minutely watched 
conditions in these streams at all times 
of the year with the following results: 


is 


BROOK TROUT. 


In the past, the different hatcheries 
have planted these fish in the fry stage 
and with: apparently no results at all; 
but during the last six or seven years 
the Pennsylvania hatcheries, under the 
supervision of Mr. N. R. Buller, changed 
this entirely by holding the fry until 
they attained an age of about one year. 
By this means fish from 4 to 7 inches 
in length are sent out for distribution 
to the different streams and this seems 
to have solved the question as to the 
benefits to be derived by stocking; 
however, in a number of instances there 
apparently seems to be no results ob- 
tained even with this size fish. There 
is a reason for this, however. 

In the first place, streams that thirty 
years ago teemed with brook trout are 
depleted and some of these streams the 
publie have tried to bring back to their 
old shape by stocking, but without re- 
sults because the public has forgotten 
that in the past thirty years’ the 
streams have changed in many ways— 
the trees have been cut away from 
their banks, pollution has taken place 
and the sun has done the rest. By 
this I mean the sun has raised the tem- 
perature of the water in these streams 
to such an extent that brook trout can- 


not live in them, for, as you know, 
brook trout must have the coldest 
water. These streams at some seasons 


of the year are cold enough to warrant 
hrook trout living and thriving in them, 
but from June to September the water 
varms up to such an extent that they 
cannot live and thrive in them. 

Where trout are found in this kind 
of a stream they are at the mouth of 
i spring running into it. Streams of 
this character are common in a great 
many sections of Pennsylvania and in 
these streams it is a waste of time and 

oney to endeavor to re-stock with 
hrook trout. 

Fortunately, however, there are other 
reams where the water is cold enough 
lor this species of fish and in these 
attained by 
brook trout. I advise 
attempting to stock with 


streams success has been 
with 
before 


Stocking 
hat 





brook trout in any stream the temper- 
ature be taken and if above 70 degrees 
then do not attempt to stock with this 


species, 
srook trout, in addition to cold 
water, need plenty of hiding places, 


such as banks, brush, ete., and taking 
everything into consideration I believe 
that only one stream in twenty in these 
days is suitable for the stocking of 
these fish in the middle Atlantie states. 








FROM GENERAL WOOD'S 
TRIBUTE TO ROOSEVELT. 


““A voyage of discovery in the Bra- 
zilian jungle, a hunt in Africa, were 
rest periods. An omnivorous reader, he 
was never without his favorite authors 
even in the jungle or on the hunt. He 
loved a bout with the broadswords, a 
hard run, a climb over rough and dan- 
gerous places, or a good horse across 
country, stalking big game, all the 
sports of a healthy, strong-hearted man. 
He loved the wild places of the world, 
the birds, the animals, and understood 
them as few do. He saw the Creator 
in nature.” 




















RAINBOW TROUT. 


This fish has been tried in this see- 
tion with absolutely no results. The 
state of Pennsylvania discontinued 
raising rainbow trout a number of 
years ago after experimenting with 
them for years with no results. The 


writer secured rainbow trout from the 
National hatchery in sizes ranging from 
1 to 6 inches and for four years had 
them placed in the streams in this sec- 
tion. 

In these four years not over a dozen 
of these fish were caught and no signs 
of them are to be found anywhere in 
the streams today. This coincides with 
what Mr. Buller, Fish Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, has stated a number of 
times—that the fish disappear and in 
all probability seek salt water. Mr. 
Buller also states that they planted 
these fish in hundreds of streams in 
Pennsylvania for a number of years 
and that there is not a stream'’in the 
state where they can now be caught or 


were ever caught in any number. 
The state of New Jersey started 
planting rainbows in the streams of 


New Jersey such as the Pequest and 
Musconetecong Creeks about five years 
ago. They planted thousands of them 
ranging from 8 to 16 inches in length 
and very few or none were caught over 
four or five months after these fish 
were placed in the stream. When these 
trout were planted in March they could 
be caught in April and May, but when 
the fish were planted in the fall by the 





time the fishing season started in April 
very few were caught. 

Last year few rainbows were planted 
in either of the above streams and 
practically none were caught even after 
thousands of them had been planted in 
these very streams every year for at 
least four years. On the other hand, 
these fish have been caught in the Dela- 
ware River miles from the mouth of 
these streams emptying into this river, 
going to show that they leave the 
creeks in which they are planted and 
seek eventually salt water. During the 
past year, rainbows have been caught 
in the Delaware River and yet not a 
fish was ever planted there of this spe- 
cies. I believe the New Jersey Fish 
Commission has decided that rainbow 
trout stocking in their state has been 
a failure. I believe, therefore, that rain- 
bow trout planting in the creeks in this 
section of the United States will be 
time and money wasted. 

BROWN TROUT. 

This fish is so fast coming into prom- 
inence that it really should be more 
generally known by the public. 

In the first place, due to natural 
causes and conditions the streams 
which formerly afforded the best kind 
of brook trout fishing are now barren 
of this species as explained in the first 
part of this article. The solution of 
the fish question for the warmer 
streams is to be found in the brown 
trout. This fish, in the first place, will 
live and thrive in water ten degrees 
warmer than the brook trout can live 
in. According to the figures and data 
received from the hatcheries, the 
brown trout the first year will grow 
just about as large as the brook trout 
in the same length of time, but from 
the first year on the brown trout un- 
der natural conditions will grow from 
83 to 4 inches a year as against the 
brook trout’s from % to 1 inch per year. 
frown trout will grow to weigh from 
6 to 8 pounds in the larger streams 
while an adult brook trout reaches only 
about from 12 to 15 inches in length 
and a maximum weight of about 1% 
pounds. 

My experience in the planting of 
brown trout corresponds with that of 
the Fish Commissioner of Pennsylvania. 
We have had most wonderful 
In one stream where until five years 
ago there were no. brown trout and 
which was stocked with from 1,500 to 
2.500 six-inch fish per year, a certain 
number have been caught in the last 
two years from 17 to 22 inches in 
length, and many more from 12 to 15 
inches in length. 

In this particular stream, brook trout 
were also planted in about the same 
number in the same years. At the 
time of this stocking, the stream was 
practically depleted of brook trout. In 
the past two years, in addition to the 
great number of brown trout caught, a 


success, 
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larger number of brook trout were also 
caught than had been taken out of the 
stream in the past fifteen years, going 
to show that both species will thrive 
together. The stream in question is 
about forty to fifty feet wide and about 
twelve miles long. The reason brook 
trout are thriving in it is because the 
temperature of the water rarely goes 
above 70 degrees in the summer time. 
In other streams in this section great 
success has also been attained by stock- 
ing with brown trout where brook trout 
could not live on account of the tem- 
perature of the water. 

The brown trout spawns a greater 
number of eggs than does the brook 
trout, and without any question, the fish 
after reaching the stage of fry can bet- 
ter take care of themselves than brook 
trout, due to the greater size of the 
young fish when hatched and its nat- 
ural strength. Spawn taken from a 
brown trout in July is of the size of 
about a No. 1 shot, and it appears then 
in a great deal larger quantity in the 
adult fish than the spawn in a brook 
trout, which is very much smaller in 
size and less in quantity. 

There are streams in eastern Penn- 
Sylvania that were stocked only once 
and then with but a very small number 
of fish. These streams today contain 
large numbers of brown trout and 
about the same number of brook trout 
that appeared to be in them at the time 
they were stocked with brown trout. I 
believe that scientific research would 
show it was solely a question of water 
temperature. A certain number of 
brook trout can live in a warm stream 
if the particular stream has springs 
running into it where the trout can 
keep during the summer months when 
the water is too warm in other parts 
of the stream. Of course, no great 
number can live at these places and, 
therefore, with the other parts of the 
stream too warm they are apt to event- 
ually disappear. 

In certain streams in Pennsylvania, 
brook trout migrate and leave places 
where the water gets too warm for 
them and enter the smaller creeks 
where the water is cold enough to take 
care of them. This condition does not 
obtain with brown trout, they will live 
and thrive in streams where the brook 
trout cannot exist. Without question, 
therefore, for such waters if the sports- 
men desire to have trout fishing in the 
future in most of this section they will 
have to depend upon the brown trout. 


FOOD QUALITIES AND ANGLING 
VALUES COMPARED. 


I have said nothing as to the eating 
qualities of these varieties of fish. I 
have seen it tried out in this way. 
Brook and brown trout caught from 
the same stream at the same time and 
of about the same size were prepared 
and served to a number of men and 
they were asked to distinguish them, 
but this could not be done by anyone. 
Their color was the same and the 
flavor equally good. 

I have caught brown and brook trout 
from the same stream on the same day 
and when cleaning them found the 
flesh exactly the same pink color and 
in eating them I could distinguish no 
difference in their taste. The rainbow 
trout I have eaten caught in New Jer- 
sey were not of as fine a flavor as 
either the brown or the brook trout and 
their flesh seemed somewhat coarser. 

Now as to their value to the sports- 
man from the standpoint of angling. 
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In the first place, the complaints I 
have investigated against the brown 
trout have been from people in 90 per 
cent of the cases who never caught a 
brown trout and talked from hearsay. 
Karly in the season the brook trout is 
caught more readily with bait than the 
brown trout. Brown trout are not eas- 
ily caught until the water warms up, 
later on in the spring. 3rook trout 
can be caught more readily in the 
spring by the use of small minnows 
than can brown trout. 

People living along the streams al- 
Ways say this about the two fish. If 
you want to catch brook trout, first 
use minnows and worms and then flies. 
If you want to catch brown trout, use 
worms and flies. There are very few 
brown trout caught on minnows as 
compared to flies and worms, srook 
trout are caught more readily on min- 
nows than their larger cousins. 

30th brook and brown trout take the 
fly readily, but without question the 
brown trout is more of a top feeder 
than the brook trout and there are 
more of them caught with a fly than 
any other way. Another thing in favor 
of the brown trout is the fact that he 
feeds all summer long and he can be 
caught just as readily on the fly in July 
as in May; but this cannot be said of 
the brook trout. When the summer 
season is at hand the brook trout loses 
his appetite, whereas, the brown trout 
is a constant feeder during spring, 
summer and fall, and feeds on the top 
the greater part of the time. The 
larger brown trout can be caught on 
flies just as readily as the smaller ones. 
Dry fly fishermen find their greatest 
sport with this fish. 

The argument has been advanced by 
certain people that the brown trout is 
the worst cannibal of the finny tribe. 
This is not so, yet people believe it be- 
cause the fish grows to be of such 
large size, which proves nothing. The 
nature of the brown trout makes it a 
larger fish than the brook trout and its 
constant feeding in nine months of the 
year gives it its great size. A _ two- 
pound bantam hen will eat just as much 
as a six-pound common hen and yet 
does not grow as large as the other. 
The brown trout grows to the size it 
does due to conditions which nature 
has bestowed upon it. 

This article is written with the idea 
of giving common sense advice relative 
to the stocking of streams with trout. 
I believe the conditions which I have 
explained above will apply to many 
other states besides Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


COMMENT BY AN AUTHORITY. 


A very eminent fish culturist who has 
read Mr. Markley’s article comments on 
it as follows: 

“So far as the question of planting 
fry and fingerlings is concerned, both 
features have their merits and their 
advocates, and Mr. Markley has very 
many followers in his point of view. 

“He discusses the brook trout very 
intelligently and the rainbow trout so 
far as it applies to his immediate re- 
gion. He handles the brown trout ques- 
tion very well, but seems to think that 
it is no waste of material to plant 
brook and brown ‘trout in the same 
waters. On this I am inclined to dif- 
fer, for the brown trout, while no more 
cannibalistic than the brook trout, is 
more destructive to the brook trout for 
the reason that it attains a much larger 


growth. In the next to the last para- 
graph he speaks of the brown trout at- 
taining this larger growth without eat- 
ing any more. I do not think that can 
be proven. My impression is that to 
get rapid growth and larger growth, 
whether with birds or terrestrial ani- 
mals, a proportionately larger amount 
of food must be given, the same as with 
the larger species. 

“The planting of brown trout, as ad- 
vocated by Mr. Markley, should be done 
with caution in latitudes north of Penn- 
sylvania. New York has most beau- 
tiful brown trout waters in which the 
brook trout has become scarce or neg- 
ligible in quantity for the very reason 
given by Mr. Markley, but the majority 
of the waters in New York are still 
suitable for the native brook trout and 
it would be too bad to introduce a 
species which would prey upon the 
present inhabitants. There is one point 
which Mr. Markley has not brought out, 
as I view it, and that is that the brown 
trout attains a larger growth, but the 
water of a given area probably would 
not produce any more pounds of brown 
trout than it would of brook trout, 
other things being equal. Where we 
can continue to maintain good fishing 
for the native brook trout we can en- 
tertain more anglers than would be 
entertained if we made an immediate 
change from brook trout to brown trout. 
In other words, there would be three or 
four times as many brook trout caught 
in such a water as it would produce 
brown trout. The aggregate weight 
might be the same for either brook or 
brown trout.” 





Need for a Mexican Treaty. 


Fagen nanan of the proposed treaty 
between this country and Mexico 
for the protection of migratory birds, 
a gentleman who has spent much time 
in Mexico City in recent years writes: 

“Such a treaty as you suggest is sore- 
ly needed, as the slaughter of all birds, 
even innocent songsters, is atrocious, 
and in the streets of this city, not to 
speak of country roads, one can see 
boys and men with sling-shots and 
small rifles; quail are trapped in great 
numbers, and duck shot from batteries 
of many guns, discharged at the same 
time, hundreds being killed at one dis- 
charge! As for snipe, there is no pro- 
tection for them, their only salvation 
consisting in their solitary habits and 
talent in hiding themselves.” 





What’s the Matter With the Game 
Laws? 


NE of our correspondents sends us 

an extract from a letter written 
from one of the wilder portions of 
Alaska, under date of January 15th, 
withholding, however, the exact loca- 
tion and the name of the writer, who 
says: 

“The caribou passed about twenty 
miles from here, this year, but I did 
not know it until after they had gone. 
However, we are in the middle of a 
good sheep pasture and can see them 
from camp nearly every day. I would 
like to have got some caribou for dog- 
food, for it is a shame to feed them 
sheep.” 

Our correspondent comments: “It is 
a pity, but as my friend told me once, 
‘the dogs are necessary; there is noth- 
ing but sheep or caribou to feed them. 
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The brutes won't eat spruce’. 
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voted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will 
ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 





Bait Fishing on the ‘‘Link.”’ 
Nate Otterbein. 


“For the Lord’s sake,” exclaimed the 
Stranger, who was listening to the nar- 
rative of the Truthful Native, “What 
were you fishing for, whales?” 

“Well, not exactly,” replied the 
Truthful Native. “You see, we were 
baiting with whales.” 

Notwithstanding all of which I am 
told that there are some well-inten- 
tioned, but woefully misinformed fol- 
lowers of piscatorial pleasures, who 
decry the use of bait, particularly when 
used in pursuit of the gamy rainbow. 

It was with unholy glee that I read 
a couple of adverse criticisms to the 
chapter in “Trout Lore” devoted to 
bait fishing, for I realized that there 
were still some people who were stand- 
ing where I myself stood only a few 
years ago, and until coming to the 
Klamath country, with its open-all-the- 
year-round trout fishing, I considered 
it a crime without a suitable punish- 
ment imaginable to use aught but the 
fuzzy-wuzzy lures. 

Let me explain the situation, and 
perhaps my brethren of the rod and 
reel can appreciate the sport we have in 
the winter months, when al] flies, nat- 
ural and artificial, are decidedly non 
est, and with the sport waiting for 
the man who will dare the winter’s 
cold, that is unsurpassed, even in the 
best of the fly season. 

Lake Ewauna lies three-quarters of 
a mile from Upper Klamath Lake, and 
is connected with it by Link River, 
which in its short trip thru a channel 
composed chiefly of huge rocks and 
noles behind ’em, falls sixty-five feet. 
When I state further that the last 300 
yards of this river is comparatively 
smooth, you can understand that the 
balance of the journey is made in 
something of a hurry. 

During the summer months there is 
no fishing in Link River. The lower 
part of Upper Klamath Lake is rather 
shallow, and the temperature of the 
water rises to a point where the trout 
will not endure. But when the waters 
of the lake drops in temperature to 
meet the desires of the saucy Rain- 
bow, the river fairly swarms with fish 
of magnificent size, and when you tie 
onto one of them in that swift water, 
with everything in the trout’s favor, 
you have your job cut out for you, and 
t is no disgrace to have to admit on 
many occasions, “he got away.” 

I use an 8-ounce 10-foot rod, with 
a multiplying reel and 18-pound test 
line (which is probably a few pounds 
too much) with two lengths of 14-inch 
gut for a leader, single. After tying 
the knots and loops my leader is prob- 
ably twenty inches long. Now you take 





that outfit with a trout weighing all 
the way from four pounds to ten 
pounds on the “liberty” end, and an 
excited man weighted down with boots 
and heavy coat, etc., on the supposed 
“stationary” end, and you have a com- 
bination that will do your heart good— 
if you have any heart, 

I use minnows for preference, but 
many use salmon eggs, and the No. 4 
Colorado copper spinner is also a killer. 

The limit in size is 10 inches, but I 
have never seenatrout anywhere near 
that small taken from Link River dur- 
ing the winter months. Two pounds is 
a small trout for that season, and the 
average will run between four and ten 
pounds. Of course there are larger 
ones than ten pounds, but |! suppose 
the reason that not many are taken 
over that weight is because the ad- 
vantage they have in the swift water 
makes their landing almost an impos- 
sibility. 

Understand, I am ai fly-fisherman 
when flies can be used, and am the 
proud possessor of a 3-ounce fly rod 
that I don’t think much more of than 
I do of my right arm, and no one in 
the world enjoys more than I do the 
delights of the fuzzy-wuzzy lures. But 
what would you do, when the aforesaid 
fuzzy-wuzzys are not worth their 
weight in radium for results, and the 
great, big, fighting, bait-grabbing, pole- 
straining and leader-breaking fellows 
are sending out such direct challenges 


a 3-cent stamp. 


for contest? I go after ’em, and must 
say that some of my best days have 
been when the ground was white with 
snow and the thermometer registered 
below the freezing mark. Talk about 
sending the red blood thru your veins! 
Holy smoke! 


In our issue for November, 1918, 
there appeared an article upon fishing 
hooks under the caption, “The Story 
of a Fish Hook.” That article did not 
complete the story, tho it had to do with 
the history, literature and manufacture 
of the article. As the old saw has it, 
“All is not gold that glitters,” so we 
might paraphrase, “All are not hooks 
that hook.” We have seen that a “hol- 
low point” is a hand-made article, while 
a “spear point” is the creation of a 
machine; both good, perhaps, but one 
better than the other. Always a hand 
made article, if well made, is the best; 
but a carelessly made hook, e’en tho 
built by hand, is a poorer article than 
a machine product produced from good 
material. But it was not to discuss 
hand and machine-made that I sat down 
at the typewriter this evening while 
the winter blasts rave and rage with- 
out, Rather I purposed to talk upon 
the theory of a fish hook, or why a 
hook hooks. 

Undoubtedly every angler has his fa- 
vorite style or bend of hook, tho he 

















NOT ONE UNDER THREE POUNDS. 


(You may “‘see Paris and die,” if you want to; as for me, I will fish the “‘Link’’ and live.—O. W. S.) 
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STANDARD SHAPES: 1, CARLISLE; 2, LIMERICK ; 
PENNELL; 7, CINCINNATI; 


may not be able to give an intelligible 
reason for his preference, I am a user 
of “Sneck bend” hooks, tho just why it 
would be very hard for me to say; 
nevertheless I am firmly convinced 
that I can hook more fish upon a hook 
of that shape than upon any other, The 
theory of the hook may be all wrong; 
I am not sure but that it is and that 
I may prove it so in this article: still 
I know that I shall continue using it 
in preference to all others, Local deal- 
ers here do not as a rule handle it and 
I am under the necessity of sending 


3, VIRGINIA; 4, SPROAT; 5, KIRBY; 6, 
8, ABERDEEN; 9, SNECK. 


cutside, which I do gladly. I say this 
so that the reader may know that I am 
as illogical as the average fisherman. 
Mr. H. Cholmondely Pennell, author 
of “The Book of the Pike,” so often re- 
ferred to in this department, is also 
author of a less Known work upon this 
side the ocean, “Modern Practical An- 
gler,” in which he devotes considerable 
space to a thoro discussion of hooks, 
their shape and manufacture, The 
American reader can find liberal ex- 
cerpts from that work in H. P. Wells’ 
“Fly-rods and Fly-tackle.” Mr. Pennell 


gives as the four important points of 


a hook: 

1. Penetration. 

2. Holding power, 

3. Strength. 

4. Lightness and neatness. 

And says, speaking of the first point, 
“The penetrating power of any hook 
will be greater in proportion, as the 
angle of impact—the angles, that is, at 
which the point of the hook strikes the 
fish’s mouth—coincides with the direc- 
tion of the force applied (i. e., the pull 
of the line.)’” The angler can experi- 
ment himself by attaching a line to a 
hook and gently pulling it into some 
soft substance, he will be surprised at 
the result. A steady pull upon a Carlisle 
hook (No. 1 in the illustration) draws 
the point in a different direction than 
does a pull upon a Sneck (No. 9 in the 
illustration). It will be readily seen 
that the bend should be of such sort as 
to thrust the point forward most pow- 
erfully in the line of least resistance. 
Hold two hooks, point down on the tip 
of your forefinger, one a Carlisle and 
the other a Sneck, say, pull gently 
upon the snells and note which pricks 
the sharpest. Study the shapes of the 
hooks given in the illustration and note 
the relation of the stems to the points. 

Then, of course, shape of the bend 
or curve is not all there is to discuss 
under the head of penetration, there is 
also size and shape of the point and 
barb to consider, Naturally size of the 
wire should come the head of strength, 
so here let me say simply, the wire 
should be as small as strength will 
allow for a large point is out of the 
auestion. Both point and barb should 
be long and slender in order to secure 
the maximum of penetration at the min- 
imum of force or power, The taper of 
the point is a matter of great impor- 
tance; by no means should it be blunt 
in any sense. In the illustration note 
the difference between hook No. 2 and 
3 in this respect, remembering of 
course that No. 2 is a heavier and more 
powerful hook. No. 3, as we behold it, 
would penetrate much more easily than 
No. 2. The barb should be long and 
tapering and not of such a pronounced 
character as to offer more resistance 
than is absolutely necessary. 

When we turn to Mr. Pennell’s sec- 
ond point, holding power, we must 
think of two things, the size of the 
barb and the shape of the bend, for 
both are of importance. Some anglers 
are leaning towards a barbless hook, 
depending upon keeping a steady strain 
upon the fish for holding power, tho 
I doubt if the practice will ever be 
largely followed by trout fly-fishermen 
at least. The point and barb should 
be far enough removed from the bend 
to give room for both to pass thru the 
lips of a trout say. Study Nos. 3 and 
{ in relation to the others, noticing 
how little room there is between the 
heel of the barb and the bend. Nat- 
urally, the nearer the point approaches 
the stem of the hook, the greater its 
holding power. Measure with callipers 
between the stems of the hooks figured 
and their points. It should be almost 
impossible for a well hooked fish to 
escape from a Kirby, Pennell or Cin- 
cinnati. (After reading Pennell’s argu- 
ment one would naturally expect to find 
his name attached to a hook.) Let me 
suggest that anglers will find it of 
more than passing interest to secure 
a sample of the several styles of hooks, 
in the same size, and study them with 
callipers in hand, 

Strength. Strength depends upon 

















ymething beside size of wire. The 
shank of the hook, or as I| prefer to call 
+. the stem, does not need to be overly 
iarge for the point of weakness is at 
the bend, and as Pennell says, the stem- 
pend, tho of course considerable im- 
portance attaches to the point or front 
bend. Some hooks are made with a 
noticeable thickening at the stem bend, 
tapering upwards toward the ring, and 
downward towards the point. All else 
being equal the square bend hooks like 
the Sneck (No. 9) should prove weak- 
est unless reinforced at the stem-bend 
and in practice I think the statement 
is proven. Nevertheless for hooking 
and holding power I use the Sneck. 
Was a fisherman ever convinced of his 
own folly, or shown the error of his 
ways by his own logic? Much more 
might be said under this head but I am 
going to leave the saying to the readers 
of the Fireside, and turn to Mr. Pen- 
nell’s last point, dismissing it with a 
word or two, 

Lightness and Neatness. This has 
already ben covered in general. A hook 
should be manufactured from as small 
wire as is commensurate with safety. 
Already I have said that a hook can 
be increased in size where the strain 
is greatest and tapered at points of 
least danger, so producing a more neat 
ond dainty article, as well as multiply- 
ing penetration. To my mind, in these 
respects the Sneck (No. 9) more nearly 
reaches the ideal than the others. 
What do you think about it, reader? 
What hook do you use, and why? Let’s 
not have theory; rather let us have 
the result of experience.—O. W. 8S. 


Pollock Fishing Off the Wolves. 


“Say, Dad, how about that fishing 
irip to the Wolves?” asked my son El- 
lery. home on his vacation, last August. 

“Lam pretiy busy,” I replied, “but Tl 
call up Captain Hi and see if he can 
Z0.” 

After an early breakfast next morn- 
ing we hitched “Old Dan” to the two- 
seated wagon and with Ellery and a 
younger son, Arthur, we soon reached 
Letang where we found the captain, 
his two sons and another young fisher- 
man, Seymour McKay, ready. I will 
now introduce my friend, the captain, 
to your readers: His Sunday name is 
Hiram Leavitt, better known to his 
friends as “Hi.” A middle-aged man 
who has followed fishing ever since 
he could climb into a boat. 

We soon got our dunnage on board 
nd shoved off and the 35-foot motor 
hoat was thumping her way across 
Letang Harbor, out thru the ‘Chops’ 

the entrance is called, past the light 
house on Pea Point, and we are in the 
Bay of Fundy, shaping our course for 

e Wolves, a group of three islands 
ving six miles off the mainland. 

We soon made the fleet of boats at 
nchor off Molasses Rock, a dangerous 
dge off the northeast end of East- 
rn Wolf. As this is a favorite pollock 
ound at this season of the year there 
ist have been from 40 to 50 small ves- 
ls and motor boats in the fleet. 

In fishing in these waters a stout 

addock line about 30 fathoms long is 
It has a 3-lb. lead and two hooks 

tened separate lines about 4 and 
§ feet long. Codfish, hake and had- 
lock are ground feeders, and in fishing 

r them the lead is allowed to sound 
bottom, then hauled up enough to allow 
he hooks to hang a few feet above the 
bottom: but pollock are different. They 
nay be anywhere between the bottom 





ised. 
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and the surface. The bait used is her- 
ring, squid or clams, and old fishermen 
put the bait on differently for each 
kind of fish. As we baited up, Hi asked 
the man fishing in the boat ahead of us 
how deep he was fishing. ‘“‘About 5 
hauls,” was the reply. This meant to 
sound bottom and haul up about 5 
fathoms. We all got our lines over, 
Hi baiting the hooks for the amateurs. 
My line was too short to reach bottom 
and while I was fastening on another 
piece I had a bite and pulled in the 
first fish, a fine pollock about 30 inches 
long. 

Just before the tide turned the pol- 
lock began playing on the surface, chas- 
ing herring. The deep water lines were 
at once hauled in and unfastened from 
the leads and ‘‘jigs’ fastened on in- 
stead. The “jig” is a small, bright 


metal fish about 5 inches long with a 

















MAKING THE CHOWDER. 


hook in his tail and a strip of fish’s 
belly on the hook. The fisherman 
swings the lure around his head and 
cests it as far as possible, lets it sink 
a bit and then hauls it in as fast as 
he can. The pollock, chasing herring, 
make the mistake of their lives when 
they take the jig for a herring. 

The tide beginning to run ebb too 
strong to fish we went ashore in a small 
cove where there is a fishing stand 
and a few fishing camps and a good 
well of fresh water, The boys gath- 
ered drift wood and started a fire. Hi 
cleaned and skinned a couple of the 
iargest haddock and I peeled the pota- 
toes and proceeded to make the chow- 
der. Perhaps it would interest some 
of your Western inland readers to know 
the modus operandum of making a 
fish chowder. We had a 10-quart pot. 
Into this we put about half a pound 
of fat pork cut up small and fried it 
at the same time hanging the boil- 
kettle over the fire full of water. While 
the pork was frying the potatoes were 
peeled and sliced and the fish were 
sliced off the backbone. When the pork 
was nearly fried to a finish, the pot 
was taken off the fire and a layer of 
sliced potatoes went in first, then a 
layer of fish cut into about 14-lb. pieces, 
then a layer of pilot bread, then more 
potatoes, fish and pilot bread until the 
pot was nearly full. Then was added 
a couple of sliced onions, some salt and 


pepper and enough boiling water out 
of the boil-kettle to cover. In about 
30 minutes it was cooked. As it was 


about 3 p. m. when we sat down to that 
chowder it surely tasted good. 
We got 


away about 5 p. m. and at 
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rounded Pea 


6 p. m. Point on our way 
back, It was a very pleasant sail. The 
southwest ground smeer was on our 
port quarter and helped us along. We 


enjoyed it very much and when we 
landed at Letang wharf we all voted 
it the best day’s outing ever. 
CHAS. JOHNSON. 
New Brunswick, 


On Buying Fishing Tackle. 


There is more in buying tackle than 
merely securing fishing paraphernalia. 
Selecting a rod is almost as serious an 
operation as selecting a_ wife. Oh, 
laugh if you want to. I don't care. 
Many a man has selected a wife with- 
cut due consideration and reflection, 
for love is not only blind but also bull- 
headed, only to realize when too late 
that the selected was not up to appear- 
ance. That does not mean that she 
might not have made Bill a good wife, 
only she did not prove what Jim need- 
ed, perhaps thought he was going to 
get. Never mind, anyway. 

This is what I would say: select your 
rod, be it what it may, with utmost 
care and consideration. As I have 
pointed out again and again, there is 
no such thing as a general purpose 
rod, per se; indeed, a little reflection 
would convince anyone of the impossi- 
bility of producing a rod that would do 
any one of half a hundred things 
equally well with the rod that was built 
for just one variety of angling. So I 
say, before you buy any bit of tackle, 
be sure you know just what you want. 
If a rod for bass fly-fishing, then get 
one rather stiff but with sufficient wil- 
lowness to handle the flies well, weigh- 
ing somewhere in the neighborhood of 
6 ounces; don’t go below that unless 
you are expert with light tackle and 
are willing to face disaster. In trout 
fly-fishing, where the stream is open, 
you can safely invest in a 3-ounce tool, 
if you are expert; better make it 
4-ounce, if you are inclined to careless- 
ness and large fish are present. The 
user of light tackle must always be 
ready to choose betwen rod and fish. 
When I am using my 2-ounce reed, I 
always say, “The fish be blowed: I'll 
save the rod.” For the general purpose 
rod for trout fly-fishing, big fish and 
little, open streams and brushy, fast 
water and dead, I would say once more, 
“About six ounces if you please.” Get 
me; know what you want—don’t let the 
dry goods clerk behind the counter sell 
you a rod—you buy. 

The same in regards to all other 
tackle, from leader and fly, up the line 
to reel. Don’t think for one instant that 
you can buy a reel that will work satis 
factorily on a short casting rod, the 
bass and pike tool, and also prove what 
you need on a fly rod. As Bill the 
guide says: “It can’t be did.” Bill's 
right. Better far, get a single action 
“tin” winch costing 60 cents for the 
fly rod and put all your spare cash and 
what your wife earns taking in wash 
ing, into the casting reel. Now, that’s 


not saying that you should not pur- 
chase a_ better fly-reel—you_ should. 
Simply, quality is more important in 


a casting reel than in a simple single 
action. So about lines, flies, an’, an’, 
an’ everything. Know what vou want, 
why you want it, and how you want 
it. That means reading, study and 
careful preparation. Begin to buy your 
tackle for the next season’s angling the 


day you return from the trip. I plan 
always a vear ahead. always working 
in the light of exper’ence. They say 
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I’m lucky, but I know I’m not—just 
forearmed with rods and reels and 
traces ?—O. W. S. 


A Montana ‘‘Big One.’’ 
H. M. Easton. 


You know those hot days, when the 
cement walks burn thru your shoes, 
and heat waves curl up from the pave- 
ment, a fellow wishes he were stand- 
ing waist deep in some cool mountain 
stream, puffing his jimmy pipe, and 
casting his fly out on the riffles. July 
9, 1918, was just such a day and it 
didn’t take long to persuade two of my 
friends, “Bish” and “Seph” that they 
needed an outing the next day. 

The Boulder River is one of the 
many beautiful and picturesque trout 
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gest rainbow by several ounces ever 
caught in this section of the country. 
I have told many stories of the big 
ones which get away, but now I can 
tell of the big one which I caught, and 
as proof, which is always necessary to 
make a fish story convincing, I can 
show him—mounted. 





The Fly-Fisherman’s Reels. 


While the single action, or fly-fisher- 
man’s reel was the first line winder in- 
vented—even mentioned by Walton, tho 
it is not clear that the genial philos- 
opher ever used one—practically all 
development has been along the lines 
of the bait-caster’s winch. Today the 
fly-fisherman’s reel remains what it 
practically was at its inception, a sim- 
ple spool for holding the line, A great 

















“IT CAN SHOW 


streams in Montana, and one would feel 
well repaid for the long trip, such as 
we took for one day’s fishing, even 
tho he did not have trout for dinner 
the next day, but he is indeed a poor 
fisherman who cannot catch a mess in 
a day’s fishing on the Boulder in July. 
All three of us had qualified as being 
fair fishermen by 4:30 in the afternoon, 
as we had from 25 to 40 trout each. We 
were to meet at the bridge at 5 to start 
back, and while hurrying to some good 
looking riffles a short distance down 
the river, I was regretting that we had 
only a half hour to fish. I waded out 
into the river and cast into a riffle 
just below a rock, and my heart almost 
stopped beating when a big one came 
half way out of the water with my 
fly. I gave a quick jerk, and the fun 
started. Being in quite deep water, I 
had all I could do to stay on my feet 
and keep Mr. Trout from getting a start 
in the swift current, as I knew if that 
happened he would tear loose or break 
my tackle, I managed to work back 
into more shallow water, and at last 
he showed signs of giving up. I tried 
to bring him into a shallow place, but 
suddenly reviving, he would dart back 
into the swift current, This was re- 
peated four or five times but finally 
he failed to make a “last stand” and 
I pulled out onto the sloping bank a 
beautiful rainbow trout, the largest I 
have ever seen. When weighed some 
half hour later the scales registered 
10 lbs. 2 oz. He measured 29 inches in 
length and 17% inches around. 

We were late in getting into Billings 
on our return as we had to stop in Big 
Timber and Columbus to show our big 
one. Altho many large trout have been 
taken from the Boulder and Stillwater 
Rivers, I believe this one was the big- 


HIM—MOUNTED.” 


used by me in taking fish. Beginning 
at the left end of the bottom row, we 
have one of American make, a truly 
fine reel. Note the little slide on the 
head; simply push that over and the 
spool falls out. The next, or middle, 
bottom row, is also of American make, 
stable and substantial, one that I have 
used far and near with satisfactory 
results and without any temptations to 
profanity. The last reel in the bottom 
row is of English manufacture, some- 
what expensive, but not one whit bet- 
ter than an American of equal grade. 
The second row, left end, shows a well- 
known cheap American reel; used to 
sell under a dollar, and yet performs 
equally as well as the more expensive 
winders. So well ventilated is it that 
a line will dry perfectly without re- 
moval. Insert a coin in the slotted 
head-screw and the spool is removed. 
The right hand reel in the second row 
is an attempt to apply the quadruple 
principle to a fly-reel. There is no 
offset handle, could not be on a fly 
reel for the line would be sure to tan- 
gle, and the little wheel sunken in the 
head is balanced. Really it is a good 
reel, especially for those who fish 
streams where they must resort to 
worm fishing on account of brush at 
times. I do not know that it is made 
at present for I have not seen it in the 
tackle stores recently. The reel that 
caps the heap is a simple rubber winch, 
light and cheap, yet one that will play 
any fish successfully providing the 
angler knows how to boss the job. 

An even half dozen reels, of differ- 
ent styles and makes, tho all essentially 
the same, You can take your choice 
The make of the reel is not so impor- 
tant; it should be brought to balance 

















THE AUTHOR’S REEL COLLECTION. 


many good fly-fishermen do not play 
the fish from the reel, using a loop of 
line in the free hand for that purpose. 
I ordinarily play my trout with the 
reel, for my fish are heavy, and I think 
I get more sport out of it that way. 
I have already said that the fly-reel 
has not changed much from the first 
type, a statement which must be taken 
with a grain or two of attic salt, tho, 
by and large, it is true. 

Study the little pile of reels with 
which this article is illustrated, all 
from my collection, and all actually 


the rod. The little rubber reel, weigh- 
ing only a trifle over two ounces, | 
use on my lightest rod for baby stream 
fishing, when I play at angling—and 
sometimes catch the largest fish. Do 
not think for a moment if you cannot 
pay a fancy price for a fly-reel that 
you cannot catch fish. It is not the 
reel, it’s you. In the final analysis the 
reel is but a container of the line. 
While I play,my trout from the reel, as 
a rule, there are times when no single 
action can be made to keep up with the 
swift movements of a fighting rain- 
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bow. This word of caution, then: do 
not heap up too much line in front of 
you lest a sad, disastrous tangle re- 
sult. A man can handle six or eight 
feet with his free hand; more spells 
trouble with a capital T. I have 
stepped thru a trailing loop of line 
when wading, and then—curtain. Some 
use the automatics, but more of those 
some other day.—O. W. S. 





Alone. 
The Angling Editor. 


“This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart— 

No voice; but oh, the silence sank 

Like music on my heart.” 


—Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner. 


No one values and appreciates com- 
panionship more than I do. Have not I 
said again and again, “Companionship 
is the sauce piquant of angling.’ Have 
I not again and again paid tribute to 
the good fellows of rod and reel who 
have gone a-fishing with me? Surely 
no one at all acquainted with me will 
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fighting member of the salmo family, 
think of the days spent with various 
good fellows of rod and reel and days 
alone by lake and stream, for true cre- 
ation and re-creation, I vote for the lone 
days. There is something different 
about the very smell of the camp-fire 
smoke when one is companioned by the 
friendly blaze alone. To wait for the 
little old black kettle to boil, while the 
fretful bacon sputters at the end of a 
stick, is something more than a culin- 
ary task, it is a spiritual exercise. 
Seated so, the wild things lose their 
hereditary fear—chipmunks gaze bright 
eyed, while chickadees and song spar- 
rows converse sociably. Even the shy 
hermit thrush, he of the brown coat 
and spotted vest, will accept the lone 
fisherman as one of his solitary clan. 

When the last bite of plain bread and 
butter, savorized by toasted bacon, has 
been eaten, the last drop of strong tea 
drained from the little can stained by 
many fires, then to stretch out upon 
the warm soft ground from which we 
evolved. and dream and listen, and lis- 

















THERE ARE 
dub me a sour recluse, a miserable mis- 
anthrope. Nevertheless I wish to go 
on record as saying that there are 
times and moods when no understand- 
ing disciple of Izaak Walton, no sym- 
pathetic sister of Juliana Barnes, can 
do as much for us as can the Great 
Silence. No human voice can equal the 
murmur of the wavelets of a bass lake 
whispering to the sands, the heart song 
of the trout stream as it tells its love 
to the bending ferns. Forever com- 


mend me to the Great Silence when 
faith in men and self is at low ebb. 
To write of the lithe bending rod, 


the singing reel, the thrumming line— 
to live over again an ichthyic struggle 
-is always enjoyable; but after all it 
is not the battle with leviathan, even 
when victory remains with rod and 
reel, that is truiy attractive. In Holy 
Writ we read how a discouraged proph- 
et was treated to a vision—rushing 
hurricane, molten lava, groaning earth- 


quake, but Jehovah was in none of 
these. Then came a great silence— 
deep, persuasive, creative and a Still 


Small Voice. So the lone angler, dream- 
ing by his mid-dav luncheon fire, hears 
hat same Still Small Voice. Aye, to 
hear the Voice that speaks not, that is 
he chief end of angling. 

As I look back over my ichthyic ca- 
reer, from the first “sunny” taken from 
the Little Wisconsin River, to the last 





TIMES WHEN NO UNDERSTANDING 
MUCH FOR US AS CAN THE 


DISCIPLE DO AS 


GREAT 


OF IZAAK 
SILENCE. 


WALTON CAN 


ten and dream, while the moments speed 
unregardfully by; aye that is one of the 
joys of lone angling. Then to rise, 
Antaeus-like, re-vitalized, re-visualized 
and from touch with the holy ground, 
and go forth to conquer leviathan; or 
into the world and cleanse Augeasan 
stables, secure the golden fleece, work 


miracles, All things are possible to the 
fisherman who hears the Still Small 
Voice. 


Fishing for Wall-Eyes in Early 
Spring. 
The Angling Editor. 


There is no early spring fish, espe- 
cially in the Middle West, more worthy 
the angler’s pursuit than the wall-eye, 
or “‘wall-eyed-pike,” as he is popularly 
known. Of course all our readers are 
acquainted with the fact that this fish 
is not a pike, not even remotely related 
to the pike family. In truth the fish is 
a perch, cousin to the familiar yellow 
or zebra perch, In order to obviate 
somewhat the confusion of names I 
have formed the habit of speaking of 
our good friend as the wall-eye, leaving 
off the word “pike” entirely. The book 
name for the fish is ‘‘pike-perch,” lit- 
tle better or more descriptive than the 
popular “handle,” save for the fact that 
the fish is related to the perches. 

The wall-eye grows to no inconsider- 
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able size. I myself saw one once that 
weighed 18 pounds; it was taken on an 
artificial lure too. Of course the aver- 
age weighs well under that, a 3-pounder 
being a good fish, tho individuals weigh- 
ing 6 and 7 pounds are not at all rare. 
As a pan fish there is nothing better 
swimming in fresh water if we except 
the trout, and I prefer fried pike to 
any other fish save the Eastern brook 
trout; the rainbow, in my estimation, 
cannot compare with him. As a fighter 
he does not rate well, tho the deep 
surges of a three pound, or heavier fish, 
is tackle-testing. Unfortunately he soon 
surrenders and enters the net without 
protest. Yet wall-eye fishing is a pleas- 
ant sport and one that is remunera- 
tive. While in mid-summer there is no 
excuse for resorting to live bait, for he 
will take almost any variety of lure 
with avidity, even rising to flies readily 
upon occasion, in the early spring the 
angler is under the necessity of employ- 

















THE WALL-EYE. PHOTO BY 0. W. S. 
ing live bait. Later I may write of 
both lure casting and fly-fishing for 


wall-eyes—now I am interested in live 
bait fishing only. 

While one can employ a long rod, 
even a cane pole, or a short casting rod, 
I much prefer the six-foot-six casting 
type, built somewhat slender in the 
waist, yet with backbone enough to 
handle a rather weighty minnow, pro- 
viding the angler desires to cast. The 
rest of the outfit should be the regu- 
lation bass casting tools, multiplying 
reel and soft braided silk line of at 
least 22-pound test. The best minnow 
is a medium sized shiner, attached to 
a quite large hook, say a No. 4-0, or 
thereabouts. A wire gimp leader and 
swivel is an advantage. Always a 
sinker must be attached, of sufficient 
weight to carry the minnow down 
where the fish lives, in the early spring 
a bottom feeder. As to the method of 
attaching the minnow I will only 
that ordinarily I simvly thrust the barb 
from the throat up thru the head, but 
in early spring, when the fish is lazy 
and often “bites short,’ I pass the point 
of the hook into the mouth, out thru 
the gill, and back thru the center of 
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the body. An inartistic, unnatural 
method, but one that preserves the bait 
to the last minute. Of course if cast 
much, the minnow slips down on the 
shank of the hook and forms a “whirly- 
gig,” but ordinarily there is little neces- 
sity for much casting in early spring. 

I have found the best fishing below 
dams in rivers, or where deep eddies 
form in bends of the streams, especially 
if small brooks enter at their heads. 
I have in mind one such place: the 
river itself was small, not over four rods 
wide but quite swift and deep with fre- 
quent deep pools or “holes.” One 
“hole” was just at the mouth of a creek 
alive with shiner minnows and _ prob- 
ably because of that fact April wall-eyes 
loitered in the pool. The proper time to 
visit such a spot is from an hour before 
sunset until dark, fishing silently and 
deep. Do not cast, simply toss the min- 
now up stream, let it sink, then slowly 
work the rod down as far as you can 
reach. If there is sufficient current it is 
a good plan to allow the bait to float 
down the length of the line, then gently 
raise and lower the tip of the rod, im- 
parting a slight movement to the bait. 
The taking of spring wall-eyes is not 
difficult, but highly enjoyable after 
the winter of our discontent is over, 
and very satisfactory when we sit down 
to a pan of the fish, fried crisp and 
brown. 


Washington, the Trout Fisherman’s 
Paradise. 
M. O. Green. 


I am taking a number of sporting 
magazines and find that Outdoor Life 
suits me best of all. I don’t know why, 
unless it is the Camp Fire Talks, I 
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am not particularly interested in hunt- 
ing: haven't fired a gun since I was 
about eighten years old, having been 
born December 2, 1860. I am an ardent 
fisherman, however, and lose no oppor- 
tunity in pitting my skill against the 
wisdom of the wily trout wherever I 
find him. Having been born in the 
state were the making of presidents 
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of the United States is a pastime, I 
in my childhood days amused myself 
by catching “mud cats,’ red horse and 
suckers. Since coming to the coast I 
have had as much pleasure if not more 
than during all the rest of my life. I 
came here in the Fall of 1904. It won’t 
take a carload of affidavits to con- 
vince you that I have had an awful 
amount of fun in fourteen years, or else 
the amount of fun I had before I left 
Ohio didn’t amount to much, 

Why have I taken so much space in 
telling you this? Just to show you that 
the state of Washington is a fisher- 
man’s paradise, and to try and induce 
you to make us a visit. I see in the 
August (1918) issue of Outdoor Life 
you mentioned mid-winter fishing, and 
that you would like to fish ‘Where 
Jack Frost Reigns.” True, we have 
fishing the year ’round, not that the 
fishing season is open during the entire 
year, yet in a way it is. I’ll explain. 
Our season on game fish is from April 
lst until November 31st, both dates 
inclusive—from then until the first of 
April we fishermen fish for food fish, 
which are not protected, Brother Josh 
Davidson’s fish is “some fish,’ but 
there are others. For instance: Trol- 
lers off Point Defiance, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, have taken salmon up to sixty 
pounds, The best sport, which begins 
about September 1st and continues till 
well along into the spring, is fishing 
in the Nooksack and the Skagit Rivers 
for jack salmon and dolly vardens, the 
latter being the “scavenger fish” of 
Puget Sound. While as aforesaid the 
dolly vardens are a scavenger fish, yet 
they are very fine eating, especially 
during the months that have an R in 
them. The jacks are a species of sal- 
mon seldom going over four pounds, are 
eager biters on “garden hackel” only. 
The ‘dollys” take salmon roe, which is 
no more nor less than fresh salmon 
eggs in the roll. Yes, we web-foots fish 
in mid-winter and certainly do have 
some sport and get wet, too, and quite 
often cold, however, you never heard of 
a fisherman catching cold, did you? 
Yes, we would like to have you try our 
“mid-winterfishing,” and believe you 
would enjoy it; but better than all, we 
would like to see you on Lake 
Whatcom just one week in May; you 
wouldn’t need your father’s “stump 
puller and log chain;” however, I think 
you are a pretty good fisherman, there- 
fore would need quite a large sized 
creel. Come out and try it; you are 
welcome. 

Washington. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 
Plans and Particulars. 


To the Good Fellows of the Fireside: 

Come, now, draw right up into the 
light of the fire, closer yet, so that I 
can look into your eyes. There, that’s 
better. Say, just what sort of an An- 
gling Department do you want? “En- 
tertaining and instructive?” I thought 
so. Now, fellows, I could write all the 
stuff for the department myself and 
call it fun, but that would hardly be 
fair to me and you would miss two- 
thirds of the sport. Come, now, ’fess 
up. Two-thirds of the sport of angling 
is telling about the victories, and yes, 
the defeats. 

T’ll tell you what we want in just a 
few words. We want a number of fel- 
lows who have “been there” to tell us 
of their experiences in brief, crisp 
talks of not to exceed 500 words. Cut 

















A GOOD PIKE. 


Caught by Mrs. W. W. Larsen, of Le Mars, Ia. 
Length 38 inches. Bait used, Rainbow Wooden 
Wobbler. Took 35 minutes to land. 


off the opening and closing, and cut 
out all the show stuff, (Once, in a 
prayer-mecting, I ieard a preacher say: 
“Now, folks, let us have sevcral brief 
prayers. Don’t undertake to tell the 
Lord all the news; He knows consid- 
erable about it already. Just leave off 
that pretty opening of yours which you 
have learned by heart, and stop before 
you get to the beautiful end which you 
Lave been praying for years.” I 
thought it good advice, tho I was sorry 
for that preacher, knowing what’d hap- 
pen to him.) Well, that is our big 
idea. We want the boys who have 
fished, successfully and unsuccessfully, 
to tell us about it. Don’t mind the lit- 
erary side of the business; few of us 
can attain to that, and the sooner we 
get shed of the notion the better for 
us and a long-suffering public. And, 
for the love of Mike, write only on one 
side of the paper, leaving at least an 
inch and a half space at the left for 


the editor’s use. Now, come. on. 
Who'll be first? You are next. 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 501—The Origin of Spoons. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can 
you give me any information concern- 
ing the origin of the spoon bait? The 
earliest mention of this bait that I have 
met with in angling literature is in the 
first American edition of Walton’s An- 
gler, edited by Bethune and published 
by Whiley and Putnam, New York, in 
1847.—J, L. E., White Plains, N. Y. 

As to how authentic my information 
is I am of course unable to say, but 
the story runs on this wise: Away back 
in 1818 a lad by the name of Julio T. 




















Buel used to drop white pebbles into 
the limpid waters of a Vermont trout 
lake and watch the lazy square-tails 
rise to meet them agog with curiosity. 
One day the lad had a new idea, drop- 
ping a few bits of tin into the water, 
he discovered that the fish would strike 
at them readily, so fastened tin strips 
to a strong line and drew them thru 
the water, to the great excitement alike 
of fisherman and fish. Needless to add, 
no trout were landed. Came a day when 
the boy soldered hooks to his spoons 
and caught fish, many fish, The “wob- 
bler’ was born. One day, at least so I 
am informed, our ingenious boy had one 
of his mother’s best silver spoons with 
him to aid in dishing out the midday 
lunch—tho what a sure enough boy 
would want of a spoon is more than I 
can understand—and happened to drop 
it overboard, As he watched the bit of 
silver dart and circle downward, un- 
doubtedly thinking of the punishment 
to come, the daddy of all fish swallowed 
it with a rush. At this time Buel was 
some 18 years of age and quickly he 
took the hint, fastened a hook directly 
to the bowl of a cast-off spoon, and cap- 
tured more and more fish, It was only 
a step from the spoon-wobbler to the 
whirling spoon, It was in 1844 that 
Buel moved to Whitehall, N. Y., and en- 
gaged in wool-hat manufacture, tho 
spoons kept whirling in his head, and 
he continued to experiment, making 
lures for himself and friends. In 1848, 
Buel gave up the hat business and 
turned his attention to the manufacture 
of lures. Just how true the story is I 
am unable to say, but that is the “his- 
tory” as it has been given me. Eng- 
land has claimed the honor of the dis- 
covery, aS has also Canada, Sweden 
and Lapland, not to mention the Poly- 
nesian Islands. Frank Forester holds 
that the lure was first used at Sarato- 
ga Lake, for bass, in 1840 or there- 
abouts. Read Forester’s “Fish and 
Fishing in the U. S.” For England’s 
claims see Pennells’ “Book of the Pike.” 
Both books out of print. Comments in- 
vited.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 502—-Sea Fishing Books De- 
sired. 


Editor Angling Department:—Do you 
know of any books dealing with the 
game fish of the sea, illustrating all 
varieties in color? I have seen the fol- 
lowing advertised—do you judge them 
what I want: “Big Game at Sea,” 
‘Big Game Fishes of U. S.,” “Game 
Fishes of the World,” and “Salt Water 
Game Fishing,” all by Holder.—J. A. M., 
Sumner, Miss. 

I know of no single book giving col- 
cred pictures of sea game-fishes. The 
nearest approach to it with which I am 
ecquainted is “American Food and 
Game Fiskes,” Jordan and Evermann, 
$4.00. “Big Game Fishes of U. S.,” 
Holder, is fine, splendid, readable, but 
without colored illustrations; it is the 
best thing I know of. Holder’s “Big 
Game at Sea” is also well worth while, 
end like all of his books, entertaining. 
The three just mentioned would be a 
very good investment for you. I am 
not acquainted with the other two.— 
. W.S. 


Letter No. 503—Muskie in Ohio. 


Editor Angling Department:—Mus- 
ingum River, in southeastern Ohio, is 
one of the most beautiful streams in 
the United States and affords superior 
pportunities to the muskie angler. I 
1m enclosing a photograph of a fish 
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caught at McConnelsville, Ohio, on the 
15th day of November, 1918, by Dobin 
Drake, who is seen at the left. This 
muskellunge weighed 2914 pounds and 
measured 47 inches in length. Pole 
and line and artificial minnow did the 
work. This same fisherman on Novem- 
ber 23rd landed fourteen, the largest 
weighing 9 pounds, the next largest 74% 
and the others 3 and 4 pounds each. 
These instances are cited by way of 
emphasizing the rare privileges and op- 
pertunities to be found in this beautiful 
Muskingum Valley for real fishermen. 
The Muskingum empties into the Ohio 




















A 29-LB. OHIO MUSKIE. 


at Marietta, the historic old town where 
the first settlement was made in the 
state by the whites. Zanesville is a 
thriving city 75 miles above Marietta 
on this river, and between these two 
points splendid fishing facilities are to 
be found everywhere. There are eleven 
dams across the river within this dis- 
tance and delightful camping locations 
near these dams are especially inviting 
to the lovers of outdoor life. Perhaps 
the most popular of these camping and 
fishing places are Eagleport, McCon- 
nelsville, Stockport and Luke Chute. 
Fishing off the dams at these points is 
participated in and enjoyed by young 
and old through all the summer 
months. You will pardon me for sug- 
gesting that there are few localities 
which you have described in your mag- 
azine during the years I have been 
reading it, that afford equal advantages 
and opportunities to the angling fra- 
ternity, and to all who take delight in 
beautiful scenery, as does the valley 
of the blue Muskingum, whose banks 
are fringed with wooded hills and 
whose waters are teeming with the 
finest fresh water fish to be found any- 
where in the United States. Allow me 
to introduce to you and my fellow 
readers of your valuable magazine this 
most delightful Muskingum Valley in 
eld Ohio.—J. W. McK., McConnels- 
ville, O. 


That certainly is a splendid picture 
of a true muskellunge, and he must 
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have put up some fight all right, all 
right. I have read your description of 
the muskie fishing in the Muskingum 
River with interest. When I come 
East, expect me to stop off for a day. 
No, I will not ask for one so large; 
just within the law is enough. Come 
again.—O. W. S. 

Letter No. 504—Waterproofing Line 

and Bass Casting. 

Editor Angling Department:—Please 
tell me how to waterproof a silk line? 
How to keep a line over winter? I 
have no luck when I go casting and I 
wonder why. I use a Bristol rod No. 
27, St. Paul German silver reel, Otisco 
waterproof line No. 2, Bass Oreno, 
Heddon’s Tad Polly or South Bend 
Bucktail spinner No, 545.—E. F., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

I doubt very much if you can satis- 
fectorily waterproof a line, at least I 
have never been able to obtain satis- 
factory results. The method recom- 
mended by Wells in “Fly Rods and Fly 
Tackle,” is as follows: “Heat 2 oz. 
of linseed oil until it will singe a feath- 
er dipped in it. Melt and mix thoroly 
with it a piece of comphor the size of 
a hazelnut. Stir in an equal portion of 
good oil-copal varnish. Soak the line 
in the mixture while the latter is yet 
warm, until thoroly saturated. Then 
draw. the line thru the folds of a 
doubled leather, held in the hand and 
firmly compressed upon it, to squeeze 
out all the dressing you can. Stretch 
in a garret, or similar place, to dry. 
This will take some days, according to 
weather. When dry, warm your mix- 
ture and soak again. Squeeze as before 
When this is dry, rub on the third coat 
with a rag, and wipe the line well af- 
terward. When this coat is thoroly 
dry, rub well with a paraffin candle 
from one end to the other, then polish 
by rubbing briskly with a woolen rag. 
It will take at least a month to so pre- 
pare a line, for no second coat must be 
applied until its predecessor is thoroly 
dry.” As you will discover from the 
foregoing, waterproofing a line is a 
complicated process. Better not try it. 
I keep my spare lines in glass tubes— 
test tubes—sealed with electrician’s 
tape. Your casting outfit seems all 
right so far as I am able to judge. Do 
others catch fish where you fail? If 
so, study their methods. More often we 
fail, I think, because we do not know 
the habits—hours of feeding and color 
preferences—of the fish we seek. I 
am sorry that the war prevented my 
publishing in book form those chap- 
ters under the heading of “Modern 
Book of Tackle,” for in that you will 
find all I know about bass casting and 
fishing. When the book appears it will 
be under the title, “Casting Tackle and 
Methods.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 505—More Rods and Books. 


Editor Angling Department:—Could 
you give me the address of an Ameri- 
can firm carrying Hardy tackle? Who 
makes the Varney rods? Where can 
I get the following books: “Dry Fly 
Fishing,’ Cotswold Isys; “The Book of 
the Dry Fly,” G. A. B. DeWar: “Dry 
Fly and Salmon Fly Casting,’ F. G. 
Shaw: “Dry Fly Fishing for Trout and 
Grayling,’’ Red Quil? Can you not give 
me a more complete list of trout books 
than the one sent recently?—L. B. F., 
Olympia, Wash. 

Abercombie & Fitch Co., New York, 
carry Hardy tackle and what they do 
not have in stock they will order for 
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you. I am unacquainted with the Var- 
ney rod. Horrocks Ibbotson, Utica, N. 


Y., sell a Vernley. It is almost a safe 
bet that you will be unable to secure 
any of the books you mention on this 
side at this time. Abercombie & Fitch 
did carry some of them. You might 
write the American Angler, 400 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Your best bet, however, 
will be a second-hand dealer. To give 
you a complete list of angling books 
is out of the question, as there are 
some 60,000 or so. Taking the books 
from my own shelves, in addition to 
the list sent you before and published 
in Outdoor Life, I would suggest the 
following: “Fly Rod and Fly Tackle,” 
Wells; “Flyfisher’s Entomolpogy,” 
Ronald; “Fine Art of Fishing,’ Camp; 
“Fishing Tackle and Methods,” Frazer; 
“Angler’s Secret,’ Bradford; ‘The De- 
termined Angler,’ Bradford: “Fishing 
“quipment,’” Camp; “Rhead on Trout” 
and “Trout Stream Insects,” both by 
Louis Rhead; “Salmon and Trout,” by 
Sage & others; “Guns, Ammunition 
and Tackle,” several authors; “Favor- 
ite Flies,’ Marbury; “Fishing With the 
Fly,” Orvis; “American Angler’s Book,” 
Norris: “Scientific Angler,’’ Foster. I 
think all but the last three can be se- 
cured thru Outdoor Life; the last three 
are out of print, I am sure, and can be 
secured only thru second-hand dealers. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 506—Rather Bassy. 


Editor Angling Department:—I here- 
with inclose a picture which, tho not 
an uncommon catch for our parts, will 
no doubt be of interest to some of your 
readers. These fish, thirty-five in num- 
ber, are all black bass weizhing all the 
way from three to five pounds each 
and were caught with fly rod and reel 
in about three hours time by the four 
men shown in the picture within an 
hour’s ride of our town. We have 
thirty-three lakes within reach, all well 
stocked with fine game fish and it is 
not unusual for a party of four to go 
out for the day and bring back 300 
fish. If you are from Missouri and 
have to be cited just run down and we 
will give you a taste of real sport. 
M. D. D, Marianna, Ark. 

You certainly must have wonderful 
fishing if “it is not unusual for a party 
of four to go out for the day and bring 
back three hundred fish.” If I get 
two good bass in a morning I am satis- 
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that 300 fish to 4 rods is a rather large 
bag, overdoing it a wee bit. There is 
another side to the question. If men 
so fortunately situated as you evidently 
are do not stay their hands, the time 
will come when they or their children 
will be happy to secure two fish. Oh, 
in days gone by I have taken my 
“wash-tub” of fish, but those days are 
past with me forever, no matter what 
the opportunity. I no longer fish for 
more fish than enough to “stink a pan.”’ 
Some day I am coming out and go fish- 
ing with you, for I would like to fish 
just once where a man would have to 
hide behind a tree to change lures.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 507—The Best Level-Winder. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will 
you give me the name of the best level- 


winder on the market?—H. S., Eau 
Claire, Wisc. 
In asking ‘‘which is the best level- 


winder,” you have asked a question 
that no fisherman, much less angling 
editor, can answer. The only individual 
who could answer you would be the 
maker of some given reel, and he prob- 
ably would say his own. Strictly 
speaking, there is no best reel for all 
fishing, or for all fishermen; what is 
best for one variety of fishing or for a 
single fisherman, may not be best for 
all fishing and all men. The reason 
we have sO many arguments in our 
magazine over tackle and other mat- 
ters is because some men can not seem 
to realize that what they use may not 
be best always everywhere. The fly- 
fisherman flings bitter words at the 
plug and bait fisherman, forgetting 
that the latter may be as good a sports- 
man as he himself. Let this sink into 
your ichthyic creed and heart: “There 
is no single best.” 

It all depends upon what you want 
of a level-winder. As you know, there 
are several upon the market. I have 
in mind; the Shakespeare, the Redifor, 
3eetzsel, the Pflueger-Supreme, all of 
which I have used. The first, as un- 
Goubtedly you know, is a simple level- 
winder; while the last two are free- 
spools and anti-back-lash. If you do 
not care for the special features, the 
Shakespeare will give you good serv- 
ice: but if you desire a reel that will 
“do it all but spit on the bait,” get 
either of the last. It is not for me to 


fied; all over two go back uninjured say which is the better; both are very 
to bite again. It would seem to me_ good.—O, W. S. 

















WHERE FOUR RODS CAN GET 


300 BASS IN A DAY. 





Letter No. 508—Bethabara and Meas. 
urements of Casting Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—I hav: 
ordered material for a rod to be used 
bait fishing and casting in river and 
lake, and would like to know if meas- 
urements given in letter No. 466 would 
be all right for such a rod. Should the 
wood be treated with oil before var- 
nishing? How is the word pronounced, 
and where does the material come 
from?—W, P. E., Newark, Ohio. 

Most certainly the rod described in 
October (’18) Outdoor Life, letter No 
466, would prove altogether too heavy 
for your work. That was a salt-water 
rod, and I gather that you desire a rod 
for lake and stream fishing. I prefer 
a longer rod for bait fishing than for 
lure casting, though I often use the lat- 
ter variety of rod for the former fish.- 
ing. I give you herewith Mr. Frazer's 
measurements for a_ one-piece rod, 
taken every six inches: “15/52, 25/64, 
21/64, 9/82, 1/4, 7/32, 3/16, 6/82, 1/8, 
7/64.” I would advise you, however, to 
build a two-piece rod short butt, long 
tip construction. But get Mr. Frazer’s 
“Amateur Rodmaking.” Can be secured 
from Outdoor Life for about a dollar. 
The wood needs no treatment be- 
fore shellacking and varnishing. Beth- 
abara, pronounced beth-ab-a-ra, some- 
times beth-a-bar-a, former preferred, is 
the “fancy” name of a wood known to 
science as washiba, pronounced wash- 
i-ba; it is an unidentified tree from 
British Guiana, closely related, some 
think, to greenhart. Mr. Frazer places 
it next to split bamboo in point of value 
as a rod material. The wood is known 
by various names, “bow-wood.” ete. It 
is a large tree from three to four feet 
in diameter. I am unable to find much 
information regarding the matter.—O. 
W. S. 


Letter No. 509—Split-Bamboo Rodmak- 
ing. 

Editor Angling Department:—Where 
can I obtain material for bamboo rod 
culms about six feet long, and oxidized 
mountings? What can be used to pro- 
duce brown and green stains? How are 
the various calibers of a rod deter- 
mined?—L, A., Brawley, Cal. 

I am sure that almost any dealer can 
supply you with culms, tho in my opin- 
ion you would find it more advantage- 


cus to purchase the sections ready 
split. The splitting of bamboo is some- 


thing to be attempted only after much 
experience and prayer. Write Wm. 
Mills & Son, 27 Park Place, N. Y.; or 
Abercombie & Fitch Co., N. Y. You 
can secure oxidized mountings at either 
store, I presume. I have never hap- 
pened to run across directions for 
staining rods. The natural color of 
bamboo being a beautiful and incon- 
spicuous straw tint, most of us are sat- 


isfied with it. I am sure any green 
pigment added to the _ shellac would 


give the desired color; perhaps it would 
be better to stain the bamboo before 
applying the shellac. Experience de 
termines the caliber, or rather, there is 
no hard and fast rules governing the 
matter, each individual having his own 
preferences. Read the chapter on 
“Tools Needed in Rodmaking” in “Am- 
eteur Rodmaking,” by Perry D. Frazer. 
If you do not possess the book, get it 
before you attempt to build a split 
bamboo rod. Can be secured thru the 
Outdoor Life, for something like $1.00. 
—O. W. S. 
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Nature has had to discard a good 
many of her original designs all down 
thru the ages. Some of these were 
too ponderous, too gigantic, too un- 
wieldy to last because they did not 
fit—they did not ‘‘mesh” in the cos- 
mie plan and therefore had to go. 
Others were too weak, too fragile and 
frail to carry on against the odds of 
life, and they also vanished. Then 
there were the compromise forms that 
could be slowly made over into some- 
thing different that would fit the en- 
vironments and so survive; the horse 
and man, for instance. 

The record of all this is in the 
rocks that we know today, things that 


we like to think are lasting, but 
which are in reality as unstable as 


everything else we know. In all na- 
ture, as we know it, there seems to 
be nothing absolutely fixed and inde- 
structible. The earth itself has un- 
dergone, time and again, tremendous 
changes. Continents have come up 
out of the waters only to sink back 
again as time went on, and mountain 


ranges have thrust up thru level 
plains, only to weather down into 
relling hills and cover lower lands 


with great blankets of silt. 

Ice has crept down and sheared 
smooth thousands of square miles, 
leaving desolation and desert behind. 
Waters have carved deep cafions in 
the hills and filled up valleys in the 
sea with the wreckage of ruined world 
material, 

All this has gone on for uncounted 
and unguessed ages, and will go on 
for ages more. 

We are fond of saying ‘‘a million 
years”? ago such and such things hap- 
pened—yet we cannot understand ‘‘a 
million years” as a measure of time 
because we have nothing to compare 
with it to get an idea of relative pro- 
portions. 

“A million years,” then, merely 
means ‘fa long time’ to you and to 
me, for we measure our life span in 
considerably fewer years than one 
single century! Yet millions and mil- 
lions of years have gone into the dis- 
carded past, and nature has been on 
the job every minute—experimenting. 
It took a long time for her to get 
Man into his present form, and he’s 
not much of a success as a finished 
product after all! 

On the other hand, the bowfin fish, 
which is common in the world today 
(you can get a specimen from the 
Kankakee River in Indiana any day 
if you care to under the local name 
of “dogfish’), is the same exact form 
of bowfin that he was in the dawning 
days of life on the globe, uncounted 
millions of years ago. 

Along with the sharks, which have 
kept him company down thru the lost 





ages, he is the same healthy, able- 
bodied bowfin that he was in the year 


1 of the world, and the nimble 
microbe hath feasted not upon him, 


but hath passed him by and allowed 
him to make merry and live on. 

There’s a hunch for some medical 
sharp to follow—-why is the bowfin 
immune from the little wiggle bugs 
that eat up the rest of us? 

Why does the shark never have 
rheumatism, or pip, or measles, or tu- 
berculosis, or any of those disagree- 
able things? 

Did you know that, despite all his 
hundreds of teeth, there never was a 
shark that had the toothache? 

Did you know that the whales that 


plow the seven seas die not infre- 
quently with tuberculosis? 
Did you know that many of the 


armor-plated beasts of long ages ago 
died of this same disease just as cows 
and people do now? 

Did you know that bad teeth killed 
a lot of the saber-toothed tigers that 
lived along with the mammoth, which 
died of colic occasionally, just as cat- 
tle do today when they get too much 
alfalfa? 

All of these things are facts, and 
are well known among scientific men, 
for they have left indelible records on 
the bones of their victims. 

Sign talk from the forgotten ages, 
brother; that’s what these things are, 
and they tell us some wondrous tales 
of life that has been, of Mother Na- 
ture’s endless job of experimenting, 
of change, change, change, ceaseless, 
continuous change that is going on 
slowly and irresistibly all thru the 
ages. 

Your life and mine, as well as the 
life of every non-meat-eating creature 
in the world, depends entirely on this 
ever-changing feature of Nature’s 
work because it is thru change, and 
change alone, that Nature produces 
the entire vegetable world on which 
we depend for food. 

We see buds come on the trees in 
the spring, see green things rise in a 
magic way up thru dank earth, see 
the grasses grow, flowers bloom, trees 
cover themselves with dense leaf 
canopy, all as a matter of course be- 
cause we have seen these things hap- 
pen ever since we could remember. 

How many of us give thought to 
the fact that all wood, all grain, all 
seeds, all tuberous roots, bulbs and 
all else that the world eats and uses 
in one way or another from the vege- 
table kingdom are made and produced 
thru the leaf of the plant, and that 
the leaf is a re-occurrent phenomena 
limited to a short life and renewed 
annually. 

Suppose something should happen 
some time to prevent trees and vege- 
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tables from “leafing out’? some par- 
ticular summer—what would result? 
Probably extinction for every form of 
animal life that depends on vegetation 
for food, because vegetation itself 
would probably die. If it did not die 
the world would face a period of 
eighteen months without any green 
stuff whatever, and almost certainly 
all sorts of roots, bulbs, grains, seeds 
and such stored dry food would be- 
come exhausted long before the eight- 
een-month period was over. 

We have, then, rather an uncertain 
hold on life if Nature should care to 
experiment in that direction. The 
leaf, by the way, is a marvelous thing 

-the greatest, busiest, best equipped 
little chemical laboratory ever. By 
“leaf” I mean leaves proper and also 
grass blades and all other forms of 
annual re-occurrent leaf forms put 
forth by plants of all kinds and com- 
ing under the head of “foliage” as a 
collective term. 

These leaves are all 
green, and this ‘“‘green” 
called chlorophyll which of itself is 
one of the astonishing things in Na- 
ture, for it feeds on sunlight, air and 
moisture, and, digesting these, pro- 
duces a mighty list of materials as 
different from each other as water 
and oil, and ranging from sugar to 
coal, and from bread to lumber! 

Some little friend of ours, the leaf, 
eh? And yet, when you go fishing 
along the stream, when you loaf in 
ithe shade of some picnic spot, when 
you gaze on the rushing green land- 
scape from car window or moving 
motor, do you consider the leaf, danc- 
ing in the summer wind while it 
works that humanity may exist? 

Probably not—a leaf is a leaf and 
nothing more to most of us—a thing 
that comes in the spring, remains thru 
the summer, turns scarlet or yellow 
and falls with the frost. And yet, all 


more or less 
is a substance 


the time that little leaf has worked 
twenty-four hours a day to insure 
your life and mine, and if it should 


go on strike or cease to work for one 
summer it would spell the end of life 
on the globe as we know it as abso- 
lutely as would fire or flood. 

Nor is this all. It is not frost that 
kills the leaves in the fall, as we or- 
dinarily suppose it is. 

Instead, the bright colors’ that 
leaves take on just before frost, or 
about the time of the first frosts, is 
a fitting advertisement of Nature to 
eall our attention to the fact that the 
year’s task has been finished in time 

-that now a full year’s supply of 
food and fuel has been gathered from 
the sun and stored away for the use 
of animal life on the globe, and this 
task done, the leaves have finished 
their work and must be discarded as 
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of no further use for six months or so. 

Frost has nothing to do with fall- 
ing leaves and leaf coloration in the 
fall except that it occurs at the same 
time that the end of the year’s work 
comes for the leaves, and it may— 
probably does—hasten somewhat the 
actual fall of the leaf by the expan- 
sion and contraction caused by change 
of temperatures. 

What happens is this: The leaves 
work normally under a given range 
of temperatures covering ordinary 
spring-to-fall weather. Above or be- 
low this range of temperature the 
leaves fail to function. Sunshine is 
the active driving power behind the 
ordinary leaf function because the 
leaf’s work is to extract from the sun- 
shine, air and moisture all the mate- 
rials that go to make up the hard 
body of the plant—tthe part that en- 
dures and is not replaced annually. 

This is done thru the chemistry of 
the green coloring matter called chlo- 
rophyll, which manufactures all the 
carbons, starches, sugars and what not 
that enter into and builds up the hard, 
lasting parts of the plants, such as 
stalk, roots, bark, ete. 

The circulation of sap carries all 
these things in solution to the points 
where they are needed and thus the 
plant grows and expands as long as 
the sunlight, air and moisture condi- 
tions are normal and in chemical 
balance. 

When the sun gets too far south 
this chemical balance is disturbed by 
cooling and the leaf begins to round 
up its work, ready to quit. The sun 
edges south day by day, and the leaf, 
keeping pace, cleans out its cells and 
slowly stops manufacturing more ma- 
terial to build with. 

Presently the leaf cells are cleared 
of manufactured material and largely 
of green coloring matter at the same 
time, as you’ll notice if you hold late 
autumn leaves up and look at the sun 
thru them—and the leaf is ready to 
close up shop. 

Now a strange thing takes place. 
At a point where the leaf joins the 
parent tree there is a cleavage line 
precisely like there is between horn 
and bone in the deer family. 

When the leaf started to grow Na- 
ture provided this breaking-off point 
against future need—a nice, a very 
nice, arrangement in itself for the 
painless surgery to come. To make 
this ineffective and of no detriment 
tc the summer life of the leaf Nature 
provided a good re-enforced footing 
for the leaf stem which is two or 
three times as broad here as else- 
where. 

When the work of the leaf is fin- 
ished in the fall the cells begin fill- 
ing at this point with a brown, nat- 
ural mucilage which clogs the pores 
and tiny tubes leading from stem to 
leaf and so shuts off the sap circula- 
tion and at the same time prepares 
a dressing for the coming wound 
when leaf and stem part company. 

The few remaining granules of 
chlorophyll in the leaf, cut off from 
the stem and isolated now, turn yel- 
lew instead of green, and the tree 
puts on a fall gala dress of blazing 
yellow ocher to advertise the fact that 
its summer’s work is over—that it has 
begun the process of hibernation until 
such time as the returning north- 
bound sun shall warm it into life 
again. 

Decomposition begins in the leaf, 
and almost at once the leaf blazes 
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forth in browns, scarlet or changing 
yellows. In a few days more the 
mucilage in the stem has entirely 
closed the pores and already healed 
the wound where leaf and stem are 
still attached, tho ever so lightly now, 
as the mucilage exerts a wedging 
power also. 

Presently the leaf is forced off the 
stem and whirls down with its fel- 
lows to help carpet the forest floor 
with a warm blanket against the win- 
ter snows, or a passing breeze hurries 
it a bit by wrenching it away. 

It seems to me a fitting end, that. 
It seems to me that Nature puts on 
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Just a dog, but he was my friend, 

No other one is quite so true as he. 

No matter how I fed or him abused, 

He shared my lot and often was misused ; 
A true and proved friend was he, 

A dog, but he stuck to the end. 


Just a dog! How much did he know? 

Some other time I'll tell you of it all. 

How hungry him I found and led him home, 
A whining, worthless cur he had become; 
The homeless, cuffed by great and small, 

A dog without a chance or show. 


Just a dog, but glance at his eye, 

No other dog would see into your soul. 

Was faithful, ever happy at my smile 

And always with me, every weary mile; 

A steadfast friend, won't leave you in a hole, 
A dog ‘t would stick to you or die. 


Just a dog and now—he is still; 

Somebody took his life here, at my door. 

I'm lonesome, ever waiting for his call, 

And murder ‘s in me, for the cur so small 
Who shot him, friend, no matter rich or poor— 


The dog; some day he'll get his fill. 


Just a dog, but someway, it seems 
I've lost the only friend I ever had. 
I may be sentimental; I don't care; 
That fellow cold and silent, you see there, 
Was all the world to me and I feel sad,— 


Old “Spot,” we'll no more wade the streams. 


—Heber White. 
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these colors by way of celebrating a 
good job well done and that in doing 
so she proelaims to a hungry world 
that now the cupboard is full because 
the year’s work is over. 

By her bright colors she says to all 
who are wise, “Come, oh my people! 
Come and feast, for the sun has been 
good; to you the sun has given all 
these nuts, seeds, grains, bulbs, 
roots, barks, gums—all thru his serv- 
ants, the leaves. Come, ye, feast and 
grow fat and be of good cheer, for 
life is good.” 

After all, the old sun worshipers 
were not so far wrong, for truly, inso- 
far as our vision extends, the sun is 
the source of life on this earth, and 
that thru the magic of the summer 
leaves! 

Ages and ages have come and gone 
since this world began, born from the 
seething, whirling turmoil of cosmic 
gases. Slow years went by while it 





cooled, solidified and settled down to 
the every-day job of being the world, 
whirling on its appointed path thru 
trackless space. 

Came the day when the first life 


cell appeared; came the millions of 
following years until Nature had cre- 
ated life forms with the distinguish- 
ing feature of a jointed backbone. 

Followed ages and ages of experi- 
menting by Nature, during which 
time the gigantic reptilian forms 
came and then vanished along with 
the half reptile, half bird forms and 
the half reptile, half animal creatures 
that wore armor as effective as man’s 
first battleships that were armor- 
plated. 

The first age of life was that of 
the plants. Nature had fashioned the 
leaf, that marvelous chemical labor- 
atory that has remained unchanged in 
basic principle all thru the slow-mov- 
ing aeons and working steadily each 
and every season down to today. 

Not once has the leaf failed to func- 
tion, else the rocks would carry such 
a record of disaster as never was and 
such mute testimony of death would 
be there as to make the late world 
war seem a puny thing. 

But the leaves did not stop, nor 
quit, nor lay off one single time be- 
tween the day when the sun came 
north and the day when the sun went 
south each year, and so life remained, 
and grew, and expanded, and changed 
until the world became the world as 
we know it today. 

Man measures known, accounted- 
for time at less than 2,000 years, and 
he has some vague records that carry 
somewhat back of that into the time 
before Christ. Yet the leaves were 
working millions of years ago just as 
they work today—slowly, surely mak- 
ing food for a hungry and growing 
world. 

In California there are groves of 
redwood trees, the giant Sequoia. Did 
you know that these trees stood there 
much as they stand now when Christ 
came on earth? Did you know they 
were there some thousands of years 
before that historic event? They were 
hoary with age when Columbus got 
the idea that the world was round and 
sailed away to the unknown west. 
They are the oldest known living 
things on the globe today, and all the 
time while they have stood there in 
the waiting silences of their mountain 
valley homes they have put forth 
their leaves and followed the law of 
manufacturing food from the sunlight 
and storing it into mighty tree trunks. 

It seems to me that one should be 
able to keep company with these 
trees understandingly; so I have told 
you of these things that you may, 
while fishing ’neath the green canopy 
of wide branches, look up at times to 
your countless friends, the leaves, 
each busy doing its bit in extracting 
life from sunlight; or, shooting quail 
in Southern fields, know when you 
see the sugar cane, that it, too, is busy 
extracting the sweet we know so well 
from the blaze of yellow light, just 
as, up in Nebraska or Ohio, the corn 
does the same thing, only to store it 
in still different form. 

And on Northern plains the wheat 
is building yet another form of en- 
ergy and food from the same sun- 
beams—and so it goes without end, 
the world around, all thru the ages 
that were and that are to come, for 
that is the message that comes in the 
signs, and I give it to you that the 
world may mean more to you when 
you go forth to fish or shoot or just 
to loaf with Nature. 
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game laws of any state. Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








The Game of New Zealand. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having been a 
subscriber to your magazine for the 
past two years, I will now give my fel- 
low-readers (those not in New Zealand) 
a little information concerning sport in 
this province, which tho having an area 
of something like 10,000 square miles, 
is a fair sized area to travel over, espe- 
cially when a very large portion of it 
is densely wooded land. Red deer are 
fairly plentiful over all the province, 
especially where there are natural 
clearings. But they also abound in 
very rocky country where it is prac- 
tically inaccessible to men; indeed the 
best heads are often secured in rough 
country. The open mountain country, 
of which there is a good deal, is excel- 
lent stalking country. The stalking 
season for both red and fallow deer us- 
ually extends from late in February to 
the end of April, but it varies in dif- 
ferent parts of New Zealand. In Nel- 
son province a stalker’s license allows 
one to shoot six red or fallow bucks of 
not less than four points each. This 
costs one guinea, i, e., about $5 in Amer- 
ican currency. Some of the red stags 
have up to 24 points; indeed 24 points 
is the hishest secured yet in any part 
of New Zcaland. The average head 
rtns from 9 to 17 points. The fallow 
ceer have more points, but smaller, and 
the horns are flat. 

Wild sheep are to be seen on some of 
the mountain country, but they are Ce- 
‘cended from stragglers of tame flocks 
that were grazed on the mountains in 
ihe summer time. No license is re- 
quired for these, and some of the rams 
carry heads that equal those I have 
een the photos of in Outdoor Life. 

The sporting rifle used is mostly of 
303 British cal., as this ammunition is 
made in New Zealand. Some use thr 


Ross .308, some the Lee-Enfield, and 
others the Winchester. For myself I 
use the Winchester .303. All things 


considered, action, rapidity of fire, etc., 
t is a splendid sporting weapon, in 
either full length or carbine style. The 
14-40 was largely used for many years, 
but it is not nearly so good as the .303, 
especially over 200 yds. 

Wild pigs are also fairly plentiful, 
but the wild cattle are just about all 
killed out. Both could be shot at any 
time of the year. I make a practice of 
xoing out every deer-stalking season, 
ut as a rule I need not go far from 
ome as the red deer are plentiful not 
any miles from here. My home is in 
the Buller Valley, on the west coast. 
The Buller is about 140 miles long and, 
ith its tributaries, some of which are 
miles long, drains a large area. 





Among the small game sport rabbit 
shooting is considered the best, or 
among the best, in this country. Some 
people prefer the 12 or 16-gauge shot- 
gun for this, but for myself I prefer a 
.22 rifle, a good one, with good ammun- 
ition that is accurate at 100 or 150 yds. 
The Winchester auto .22 is a fine gun 
for rabbit shooting, as is also the Rem- 
ington auto. When one can shoot rab- 
bits three out of five times at 60 up 
to 80 yards with a small rifle, it has to 
be a good one. I mean sitting shots, of 
course. For this sport, if one uses a 
shotgun, it needs to be one that will 
kill easily at 55 or 60 yards, otherwise 
it is not considered up to the mark. 
Quail shooting is also good sport, they 
being in large numbers in some parts 
of this country. There used to be a 
good deal of native game in this coun- 
try at one time, but it has largely de- 
creased wherever the country became 
settled. The pigeon of New Zealand is 
a beautiful bird and splendid for eat- 
ing, the flesh being very tender. The 
kaka is a large parrot, and is also a 
good eating bird. There are several 
kinds of ducks, the grey, teal, blue or 
mountain duck, and the paradise duck. 
The grey and the teal mostly frequent 
swamps and lakes, and are hard to ap- 
proach. The blue frequents the moun- 
tain streams, and is almost as tame as 
the domestic duck. The paradise duck 
likes the clear open plains for its home, 
also the wide open river beaches, it 
being very fond of grass and clover, etc. 
The ducks are protected by law, and 
can be shot only for about two months 
every two or three years. 


New Zealand. MERTON GIBBS. 





The ‘‘Goats’’ of Lewis & Clark 
Days. * 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I was _ inter- 


ested in the inquiry from Frank Trask 
of Deer Lodge, Mont., in the February 
Outdoor Life as to whether or not the 
animal described by Lewis and Clark 
as a goat, and first met with in Iowa 
and farther up the river, was the 
Rocky Mountain goat. In “First Across 
the Continent’ by Brooks (Scribners 
1910) at page 29, I find the following: 
“A few days later, the party saw a 
species of animal which they described 
as ‘goats’—very fleet, with short 
pronged horns inclining backwards, and 
with grayish hair marked with white 
on the rump. This creature, however, 
was the American antelope, then un- 
known to science, and first described 
by Lewis and Clark.” 
Caton, in Antelope and 
America, says at page 24: 
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“It (the antelope) has been long 
known to the hunters and trappers, but 
the scientific world is indebted to Lewis 
and Clark for the first accurate infor- 
mation concerning it: not from the de- 
scription of it which they gave, for 
they do not pretend to describe it and 
only speak of a few of its peculiar hab- 
its; but rather from the specimen 
which they brought with them. They 
sometimes speak of it under the name 
of goat.” 

On August 2nd Lewis and Clark ar- 
rived at a place which they named 
Council Bluff. It was not far from 
Council Bluff that antelope were first 
discovered by them. A member of the 
expedition by the name of Patrick Gass 
published a journal written by him dur- 
ing the journey of Lewis and Clark’s 
party. This book wag printed in 1807 
and, of course, is now very rare and 
seldom offered for sale. Under date of 


September 5th, the journal of Gass 
reads as follows: 
“On the hills above this creek we 


saw some goats or antelope, which the 
French call cabres.” 

Again, on the 17th, after telling of 
the hunters killing thirteen common 
and two black-tail deer, three buffalo 
and a goat, the diary reads: 

“The wild goat in this country differ 
from the common tame goat, and is 
supposed to be the real antelope.” 

Again, on the 20th two goats were 
killed. On October 16th in telling of 
an Indian hunting party, the journal of 
Gass reads: 

“They had a flock of goats or ante- 
lope in the river and killed upwards of 
forty of them. This day we saw more 
than an hundred goats.” 

From what Gass has said and from 
the language of Lewis and Clark, and 
the opinion of Judge Caton, there can 
be no question but that the goats re- 


ferred to by Lewis and Clark were the 
prong-horn antelope. Certainly the 
Rocky Mountain goat was never seen 


lowa or 
of lati- 


by a white man in what is now 
the Dakotas, or in the vicinity 
tude forty. 

And it is apparent that the enimal 
described by Lewis and Clark as goat 
was not mountain sheep. Mountain 
sheep were first met by Lewis and 
Clark near the mouth of the Mussel- 
shell River. Gass wrote relative to 
them: 

“As we went on this 
of the party killed three of 
French and natives call mountain 
sheep: but they very little resemble 
sheep, except in head, horns and feet. 
They are a dun color except on the 
belly and around the rump where they 
are white. The horns of the male are 
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very large, those of the female small. 
Captain Clark calls them ibex and says 
they resemble that animal more than 
any other. They are in size somewhat 
larger than a deer.” 

The Lewis and Clark journal reads: 

“We also saw several herds of big- 
horned animals among the steep cliffs 
ard killed several of them.” 

So, it is not this animal that Lewis 
and Clark referred to as a goat. 

It is not surprising that these early 
explorers did not apply the right name 
to these newly discovered animals. 
The animal that we call a moose in 
North America is in reality an elk, as 
it is substantially the same species as 
the old world elk. The animal that we 
call the elk is simply a large deer. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote his “Notes 
on Virginia” in 1781, and in distinguish- 
ing the moose and elk he deplores ‘‘the 
confusion introduced by the loose ap- 
plication of these names among the ani- 
mals they are meant to designate,” and 
expressed a wish that naturalists ex- 
amine well animals called by the names 
of moose, caribou and elk and clear up 
the confusion. 

So this confusion in the names of 
various forms of animal life has been 
of long standing and has become so 
fixed in the average mind that it would 
only make the confusion worse to now 
refer to the moose as an elk, and what 
we term an elk as wapiti. 

It is not surprising that Lewis and 
Clark committed the error of referring 
to the prong-horn antelope as_ goat. 
Many of the older writers of the West 
did the same thing. 

Ohio. HENRY BANNON. 


A Review of the Wyoming Elk 
Range. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I thought that 
you might be interested in conditions 
that I found in the Jackson Hole coun- 
try last fall. I reached the Hole on 
Oct. 24th. The county physician, Dr. 
Hough, met us at Wilson and very 
kindly pulled us away up on Grovont 
Creek to Uncle Billy Beers for the first 
night’s stop. This was occasioned by 





the strict “flu” quarantine placed on 
the Hole on outsiders, and we were 
not allowed to stop in the town of 


Jackson. 

The next day, after a strenuous ride, 
found us on one of my old camping 
grounds on Dry Cottonwood Gulch. 
Roy McDougall, who is now in the For- 
est Service, was not able to spend much 
time with me, but made this camp his 
headquarters. He has charge of the 
geme and grazing in this locality, and 
the taking over of the protection of 
the elk by the Federal Government is 
sure one step in the right direction 
During the last week of the season 
this country was full of meat hunters 
and it must have been a considerable 
shock to these slaughterers to find this 
section closely patrolled and demands 
made to see their licenses. McDougall 
was instrumental in getting three con- 
victions there last fall, something de- 
cidedly new for that section. Another 
thing that was a pleasure to see, was 
the quantity of feed all over the Gro- 
vont, the Cottonwoods and Slate Creek 
countries. The south hillsides facing 
the Grovont were covered with grass. 
A year ago there was not horse feed 
on these same hills. This will insure 
many a hungry elk a good stomach full, 
especially in November and December, 
and when forced down later on, on the 
feed grounds they will be in better con- 
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A PANORAMA OF PART OF WYOMING’S GAME FIELDS. 


These foothills and hills in the distance face Slide Lake and Grovont Creek. 
hand ridge of Dry Cottonwood, and last year were covered with grass. 


none, it having been eaten off clean. 


dition to stand a hard winter. Again 
in the spring when starting for the 
higher ranges, these nearby hills will 
be of great benefit. The Government 
policy of keeping cattle off this section 
made this possible, and is one of the 
best things that has been done toward 
preservation of the elk. There is a 
good deal of feeling among certain cat- 
tle men in the Hole over this, and I un- 


They are the left- 
The year before there was 


derstood they made certain threats of 
what they would do to the elk, to Head 
Forester Graves, who was out there the 
past fall, claiming to him that the laws 
did not protect the elk when they were 
in their fields eating hay and that they 
could about do what they pleased with 
the elk at that time. Mr. Graves in 
his reply, told some of them that the 
necessary laws would be passed and 














that they had better not mess with Un- 
cle Sam’s property. As I said before, 
let these same cattle men squeal. The 
saving of the last big herd of elk is 
more important to our whole country 
than the inconvenience caused to the 
few ranchers. 

I hunted hard over this whole section 
until Nov. 13th, and saw hundreds of 
heads, but no extra large ones, and 
can’t help but think that there will be 
fewer each fall, unless, as I hope, the 
closing of this Grovont section will 
remedy this. Heretofore, many of these 
bulls wintered on these steep bare hill- 
sides but invariably died of starvation 
during the winter as many a large 
skull at the bottom of some gulch testi- 
fics. Very few of the larger bulls come 
dewn on the feed grounds. On Nov. 
llth, after an extremely strenuous day, 
I shot and killed a nice bull. I have 
killed larger spresds, but these horns 
were beautifully symmetrical, with long 
sword points and lifters, the crowns 
turning inward instead of out, other- 
wise the spread would have been wide. 
Fred Kroener, McDougall’s head man, 


was with me most of the time and 

proved very good. I enclose a few 

pkotos, R. W. EVERETT. 
N. C. 


New Federal Bird Regulations. 


The following changes in open sea- 
sons and bag limits on certain migra- 
tory game birds were approved by the 
President on Oct. 25, 1918: 

Black-bellied and golden plovers and 
greater and lesser yellowlegs.—The 
open seasons for black-bellied and 
golden plovers and greater and lesser 
yellowlegs shall be as follows: 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia the open season shall be 
from August 16 to November 30. 

In the District of Columbia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, California, and Alaska the 
open season shall be from September 1 
to December 15. 

In Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, and 
that portion of Oregon and Washington 
lying east of the summit of the Cas- 
cade Mountains the open season shall 
be from September 16 to December 31. 

In Utah and in that portion of Ore- 
gon and Washington lying west of the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains the 
open season shall be from October 1 
to January 15: and 

In Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana the open season 
shall be from November 1 to Jan- 
uary 31. 

Regulation 5 is 
read as follows: 

A person may take in any one day 
during the open seasons prescribed 
therefor in Regulation 4 not to exceed 
the following numbers of migratory 
game birds: 

Ducks (except wood duck and eider 
ducks).—Twenty-five in the aggregate 
of all kinds. 

Geese.—Eight in the aggregate of all 
kinds, 

Brant.—Eight. 

Rails, coot, and gallinules 





amended so as to 


(except 


sora.)—Twenty-five in the aggregate of 
all kinds. 
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Sora.—Fifty. 
Black-bellied and golden plovers and 
greater and lesser yellowlegs.—Fifteen 
in the aggregate of all kinds. 

Wilson snipe, or jacksnipe.—Twenty- 
five. 

Woodcock.—Six. 

Doves (mourning and white-winged). 
—Twenty-five in the aggregate of both 
kinds. 




















BEAUTIES. 


“Four deer, two does and two fawns, wintered 
with me last winter, and I fed them until the 
snow went off. They did not pull out until mid- 
dle of June. Am hoping they have good luck and 
come back next winter, for they are always wel 
come.”’—W. H. Seebohm, Assistant Game Warden, 
Kelly, Wyo. 





The Scream of the Cougar. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have long 
been an enthusiastic reader of Outdoor 
Life. During the last few months I 
have become greatly interested in the 
articles, pro and con, on the question, 
“Does the cougar scream?” 

I have never hunted for cougar, have 
never seen one in his natural wild state, 
so it may seem presumptuous of me, 
living as I do in the heart of a crowded 
city, to express an opinion opposed to 
those who have spent their lives in the 
great wood hunting the very animal in 
question. Yet I will make the venture 
because I claim to have heard the cou- 
gar scream, not once but many times. 

For the past four years I have been 
employed as an instructor in one of 
Chicago’s technical schools. On pleas- 
ant afternoons, after closing time, I of- 
ten walk part way home. This way 
takes me through Lincoln Park. In 
this park the city maintains a large 
zoo. As wild animals always have had 
an interest for me, and as my way led 
me directly past the zoo I often loitered 
for a few moments in front of some of 
the cages. One of the animal houses 
is a low brick structure about one hun- 
dred feet in length. On one side are 
cages containing lions, tigers, leopards 
and cougars. 

On this particular afternoon I arrived 
at one entrance about feeding time, in- 
tcnding to pass thru the building and 
out at the opposite end, giving the ani- 
mals the “once over” as I went. 

The room was in an uproar; women 
and children were lined up against the 
railing waiting to see the animals fed, 
while from the cages issued the min- 
gled snarls and roars of the beasts as 
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they paced back and forth behind the 
bars. 

From this babel of noises I could dis- 
tinguish from the far end of the build- 
ing an occasional sharp wailing cry 
rise above the others, and this cry con- 
tinued at intervals as I made my way 
toward the cage from whence it came. 
A sign board in front informed the pub- 
lic that the tawny occupant was a cou- 
gar. There it was, pacing restlessly 
back and forth, turning its slender body 
with the ease of a cat, and lashing its 
long tail from side to side. As I stood 
there it paused a moment and drawing 
back its lips it again sent forth its cry. 
I had read, shortly before this, an arti- 
cle in Outdoor Life in which the author 
claimed that the cougar did not scream, 
so I waited with considerable interest 
for a repetition. Nor did I have to 
wait long. I stood there for fifteen or 
twenty minutes and at frequent inter- 
vals the cougar accommodated me with 
his scream. I should say that I heard 
the cougar scream that afternoon at 
ieast a score of times. 

What did the scream sound like? 
This is hard to say because it was not 
quite like anything that I had ever 
heard, yet there was an unmistakably 
“catty” sound to it. If one can imagine 
a big tom cat’s wail, magnified and 
broadened about ten times, he can get 
a slight idea of the cougar’s scream. 
We read of the blood-chilling quality of 
this cry—of course, I was not terrified 
because between me and_e sneering 
mouth were half-inch bars of good iron, 
but the cry was loud enough to be eas- 
ily heard above the babel of noises in 
that building, and I think it would be 
sufficiently terrifying to a lonely wan- 
derer in the silent forest. 

Ill. FRANK C. COWAN. 








Killing a Bear With a 32 Auto- 
matic. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I decided to 
make a trip up to the top of the Chuska 
Mountains (New Mexico) to get some 
ducks to help out our camp fare. There 
are many small lakes up on the top 
amongst the timber, and ducks are plen- 
tiful. I did not have any shotgun so 
took my rifle, a .30-40 box magazine 
Winchester, and a .32 cal. Colt auto- 
matic pistol. I told the boss at camp 
in a joking way when I left that I was 
going to get a bear and bring it back 
to camp. He only laughed at me. Af- 
ter getting up on the mountain where 
the water was I killed three ducks and 
decided to return to camp. I was rid- 
ing down the steep trail, having the 
ducks tied to the saddle. My rifle was 
in a saddle scabbard strapped to the 


saddle. The .32 automatic pistol was 
in a holster fastened to my belt. My 
horse suddenly shied, stopped and 


stood still, acting as if he was afraid 
of something on the trail ahead. Look- 
ing to see what frightened him, I saw 
a big black bear come into the trail 
about fifty feet from me and start up 
the trail. When he saw me he reared 
up on his hind legs and turned, facing 
away from me and down the trail. I! 
was so startled at the sudden appear- 
ance of the bear so close to me that I 
did not think of my rifle, but reached 
for my pistol, and as the bear turned 
around facing me again I fired at him. 
My horse had stood still up to this 
time. At the shot the bear fell and 
began to grab the scrub oak bushes 
and break them, rolling around in the 
brush all the while. 

I was sure he would come at me, so 
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whirled my horse and rode back up 
the trail for quite a ways. I stopped 
and waited, but as I could not see or 
hear anything causing me to believe 
the bear had followed me, | tied my 
horse and taking my rifle started back 
down the trail. I cocked the rifle and 
continued down the trail, but saw noth- 
ing of the bear until reaching the place 
from where I had fired at him. I saw 
him lying across the trail and not mov- 
ing. I watched him for awhile, keeping 
my rifle ready all the time, but as he 
did not move I picked up some rocks 
and threw them, striking him with sev- 
eral, but as he did not move I decided 
he must be dead. However, I did not 
want to take any chances, so kept my 
rifle in readiness, as I walked up to 
where he was lying. He was dead, all 
right. The bullet struck him in the 
middle of the forehead just above the 
eyes. I went back and got my horse 
and brought him down to where the 
bear lay. I then skinned it, except the 
head, which I cut off at the neck, leav- 
ing the head with the skin. The hind- 
quarters I packed on my saddle, also 
the skin and head, but did not take the 
shoulders. The ducks which I had 
killed I threw away as I had all I-could 
carry, and it was a long way to camp. 
Reaching home late that night | 
called Mr. Oleson, telling him I had 
brought the bear, but he would not be- 
lieve me even when I threw down the 
hindquarters from which the skin had 
been removed, but asked me where I 
bought the beef; nor would he believe 
me until I showed him the head and 
skin. When I skinned the head I found 
that the bullet had shattered the front 
bone of the skull and penetrated the 


brain, HOWELA POLACCO. 
N. M. 
Note.—We are indebted to one of our 


readers, Walter L. Morrison of Crozier, 
N. M., for the above story, who in send- 
ing it wrote as follows: “Thinking you 
would be interested in the narrative of 
an encounter with a black bear that 
happened only a few months ago to my 
assistant, a young Indian, Howelo Po- 
lecco, I enclose it to you herewith. 
This boy is one of the Indians educated 
at the schools here for the reservation 
Indians. He is in the service of the 
Irrigation Department and serves as 
my assistant in drilling wells on the 
Navajo Reservation and as interpreter 
of the Navajo language.” 


The Danger of Predatory Life. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Much has been 
said about the conservation and protec- 
tion of game. Stringent laws have been 
enacted prohibiting the sale of game, 
shortening the season, limiting the bag, 
etc., and still the game is disappearing 
at a rate that will soon make it ex- 
tinct. What is the cause? What is the 
remedy? The game laws in most cases 


are all right: they are respected, and 
obeyed by human hunters as a rule. 
But what about the beasts and the 


birds of prey? They know no law, they 
hunt all of the time, and they live on 
game. It is safe to say that were it 
not for mountain lions, lynx, bobcats, 
wolves and coyotes, deer would become 
plentiful. Every hunter knows that he 
sees more tracks of predatory animals 
than he does of deer. He will often 
travel miles in fresh snow, and see only 
a single buck track or two; no more 
bunches of does and fawns, where a 
few ago they were plentiful. 


vears 
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Such has become a fact, even in remote 
places, that are inaccessible except to 
a pack outfit. 

Every, farmer knows that hawks 
crows, owls and magpies destroy more 
grouse, prairie chickens, pheasants, 
quai] and song birds, besides robbing 
und destroying their nests, than all 
other causes combined. I am of the 
opinion that these are the chief causes 
of game destruction, but the remedy 
is a hard problem, indeed. 

In the vicinity of Millegan, Montana, 
wolves have destroyed so much stock 
that the stockmen are offering a bounty 
of $100 a head. This is but one of many 
instances. 

If the state legislatures would in- 
crease bounties on predatory animals, 
so that it would pay professional hunt- 
ers and trappers to kill them off, much 
good could be accomplished. If bird 
hunters would only make it a point to 
take a crack at every hawk, crow, owl 
and magpie that flies within range, yes, 
and every house cat they find prowling 
in the brush, they will do more toward 
protecting game and song birds and cot- 


tontails than all of the laws on the 
statute books. G. A. TREMPER. 
Mont. 


Death Census of Wyoming Elk— 
Estimated. 


After his trip last fall to Wyoming 
for the purpose of investigating the elk 
conditions in the Jackson’s Hole coun- 
try, G. W. Field of the Biological Sur- 
vey passed thru Denver and gave us 
the advantage of a brief interview. Dr. 
E. W. Nelson, chief of this bureau, Col. 
H. S. Groves, U. S. Forester and Smith 
tiley, District Forester, all had a hand 
in this investigation also, more on 
which will be published by us later. 

Dr. Field figured up and gave us a 
table of the estimated annual death 
among the elk of that country from 
various causes, which we append: 
1500 killed by residents. 

250 killed by “dude” hunters. 
500 killed by sagebrush 
campers, etc. 

killed by tusk hunters. 
die a natural death (figuring the 
natural life of an elk at fifteen 
years). 

killed by harassment, ete. 

calves die that are orphaned be- 
fore weaned. 


tourists, 


150 
1500 


1000 
900 


5800 Total. 


How Do Rams Wear Off Their 
Horns? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to offer 
my opinion as to how mountain rams 
wear off the points of their horns when 
they have curved forward near the face, 
My view of the matter may not be 
worth much as I have never seen a 
wild sheep and much less made a study 
of him in his native haunts. But I have 
worn out some pairs of shoes on this 
“nile of rocks” that stretches the length 
of our continent, and have stood in awe 
and wonder at their magnitude, and 
marvel when I try to measure the pow- 
er that was required to break and 
heave them up where they remain to- 
day. I belicove the points in question 
are worn off while the animal is feed- 
ing upon the tender shoots that grow 
in the cracks and crevices and near the 
rocky walls. And should he wish to 
scratch his head occasionally as our 
domestic animals do, the points must 





come in for their share of the rubbing. I 
have seen cows and horses rub their 
heads against a post or tree and seemed 
to enjoy it very much. It would be al- 
most if not quite impossible for a ram 
to scratch his ear that a fly or a tick 
was working in, but who can doubt that 
he tries it often and vigorously at that. 
The buck deer rubs his head on a tree, 
but where this modern cliff dweller 
spends his life, trees are not conven- 
ient. I, too, like Dr. Beck, whose arti- 
cle in the February issue of this maga- 
zine I enjoyed very much, doubt the 
idea that they break the points in 
fighting. Seems to me they would have 
to fight much. About 90 miles west of 
Phoenix is a band of sheep that I am 
told wear their horn points very little. 
The mountains are not rugged and 
rocky in this locality but affords much 
open and comparatively smooth graz- 
ing away from the rocky walls and 
crevises. And the fact that the rams of 
Mexico do not break their points so 
much may be because they do not 
dwell among the cliffs as is the case 
farther north, CHAS. L. EVANS. 
Ariz. 


Ricochets From the Game Fields. 


“IT did not trap at all or hunt but little 
last winter,” writes H, G. Hayes of Mc- 
Kenzie Bridge, Ore., “and as the great 
war is now over I have gone back to the 
woods, the only life. Just returned 
from my first trip over my trap lines 
and winter hunting camps: got one fe- 
male lion. While cold-trailing her she 
suddenly sprang from the brush and 
attacked my dog (a Norwegian bear 
dog), which was the only dog I had 
with me as the purpose of the trip was 
mostly to get the traps to working on 
cats, coyotes and wolves. The cougar 
must have mistaken the dog for a coy- 
ote and as he had his head down cold- 
trailing along it all but got him, and 
had he not been as quick as lightning 
on his feet it would have. I heard the 
commotion and before they got out 
where I could see what was happening 
I thought of timber wolf, but before I 
could think twice, and so quick you 
could not see what they were, they 
dashed out near me into view, the cou- 
gar having lost her chance for a ‘kill’ 
as the dog was too quick for her. I 
took a pop shot and hit her thru the 
leg as she dashed by me after the dog. 
The cougar, realizing she had got ‘in 
bad,’ turned slightly and the dog as 
quick as lightning after her forcing her 
to tree at once. I shot her out from 
where I stood during the entire skir- 
mish. It all happened in a few seconds 
and was the first experience of this 
kind with a lion I have ever had.”’—H. 
G. Hayes. 


The following from Capt. J. P. Hu- 
brick, McCarthy, Alaska, of Dec, 24, 
1918, is interesting: “The fellows who 
were building the relief cabins at 
Skolai Pass and at the head of the 
White just got in a few days ago, and 
must have had an awful time of it. 
They were storm-bound on Skolai for 
seventeen days so that they could not 
get out of the camp. They report hun- 
dreds of coyotes this winter. They say 
that they were chasing white sheep day 
and night around the Shokai while they 
were camped there. They shot several 


right at camp. They also report the 
caribou drive in the Shushana_ the 


largest ever known—that the drive had 
a front of twenty-five miles and that 
the whole country was just swarmirzg 
with them.” 
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In Re Chauncey Thomas. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I surmise that 
if Chauncey Thomas were (like Mark 
Twain’s bartender) a performer of his 
own janitor work, he would be more 
favorably inclined toward smaller cal- 
ibers than the .45. Perhaps Mr. Thomas 
wishes to be tried for the man he killed, 
and not for the wounded man the doc- 
tors labored over: anyway, the perti- 
nent idea- of Chauncey’s discourses 
seems to be, “Burst your man like a 
smashed egg.” 

I knew a cattleman and a sheepman, 
who had been mortal enemies for years. 
One night, beneath the light of West- 
ern bars, they shot each other with 
.22s. The tragedy was not a case for 
the doctors, consequently it never got 
to the coroner; and the sheriff, a farm- 
er, could not act in a case of mutual 
benefits. The two victims became fast 
friends. I know I shall be called nar- 
row in my views for stating that two 
Westerners ever carried only .22 revol- 
vers, but I state a fact. The two men 
became better acquainted over this af- 
fair; the saloon janitor was pleased 
that an untoward incident had passed 
without serious mishap; the sheriff was 
pleased; I know of no one who had any 
connection with the affair who was not 
pleased. However, if the trouble had 
descended to rowdyism, if the duelists 
had used .45s, the outcome would have 
been different, the saloon keeper would 
have lost customers, and the janitor his 
patience. 

Possibly Mr. Thomas believes a gun- 
display should be an affair where two 
gentlemen meet, and instead of argu- 
ing in a manner which makes the aud- 
itors believe the loudest is to be winner, 
shoot each other not unregretfully, but 
honorably. For a man to perish in such 
a battle is to leave his daughters a 
fine, good name which he might not 
otherwise have left, and to force ambi- 
tion on a no-account son, who swears 
he will, in future years, obtain a full 
revenge for the death of a noble (and 
therefore late) sire. This is also the 
cause of some poor daughter of the vic- 
tor living her days in dread, expecting 
to see a .45 jammed thru the window 
nd her father scattered into the 
kitchen, until the ambitious son falls in 
love with her, and love being strong, 

‘carries her and forgives her father. 
Possibly he might just as well have for- 
given father without all the prelimin- 

ries. I admit the duelists are justi- 
‘ied in this case; and.the use of .45s 
vas strictly a personal convenience on 
their part with which the world had no 

ncern: the fight occurred in the open, 
verything was provided for in advance, 
he witnesses were very voluntary, and 
he whole case bore the ear-marks of 
well-executed culture. 

However, for men of wild and reck- 
less type to force their attentions on 

loons and street corners, to use .45s 








with abandon and deadliness, to make 
themselves conspicuous in the coron- 
er’s parlors or the district courts, is 
unjustified. I submit that it is much 
better to use the .22, if a gun must be 
used, and spare the finer feelings of 
the community. If a heavy gun must 
be used, go out to an abandoned brick- 
yard, where the dead rest well, and 
fight your opponent in strict confidence 
in the presence of a few choice friends. 
This suppresses undue publicity. I do 
not believe our dislike of duels has been 
caused by the gentlemanly settling of 
difficulties; it is more likely entirely 
due to the promiscuous use of large 
caliber guns in public places, where the 
victim is more often an innocent by- 








IN THE CORN-BELT. 


There’s music in the rustling of the 
growing corn, 
A bugle-note that’s ringing, soft and 
clear, 
It rises, like a reveille, to greet the 
morn 
Along about the middle of the year. 


A path that leads to plenty’s twixt the 
long, straight rows 
Of soldiers at attention, clad in 
green, 
And when the sun is blazing, he who 
walks there, knows 
Their silken banners shade it like a 
screen. 


When ling’ring twilight falls upon the 
prairie-land 
The corn-stalks lift their faces to the 


dew; 

Along about the middle of the year 
they stand 

Like soldiers, proud and potent, in 
review. 


—Belle Willey Gue. 




















stander or bar-fixture than the intend- 
ed target. To this type of gun-fighting 
I enter my humble protest, and I be- 
lieve the better sentiments of our en- 
lightened age are against it. 

Of course Mr. Thomas probably has 
cifferent ideas regarding this matter. 
I know Mr. Thomas has been at the 
game of gunning longer than I, and his 
opinion is: entitled to more weight. 
Still I think he should elucidate the 
matter. If he intends to use the .45 
in a brick-yard I can see no serious 
objection. But he does not stop there. 
In one of his late articles (late is used 
advisedly), he states that the .401 Win- 
chester automatic is the real man-killer 
if a man is hit properly. I should go 
farther and state that it is a man-killer 
whether a man is hit properly or im- 
properly. But I agree with Mr. Thomas: 





the statement does not need my humble 
support to be a fact. I think even Mr. 
Thomas, who is, sometimes, not serious, 
will admit that this was a serious state 
ment. To doubt it is to maintain that 
a hen can swim the Atlantic. Mr. 
Thomas’ contribution to our knowledge 
is slight; it is merely confirmation of 
something we have suspected for a long 
time. Any man who is hit with the .401 
automatic will mingle with the sunsets. 

Mr. Thomas should state his ideas 
regarding all the above questions which 
have been raised. He may, indeed, 
have the old Southern notion of gal- 
lantry, for here he comes with a bunch 
of photographs in which a southerly 
looking gentleman with his eyes black- 
ened holds a six-gun in numerous atti- 
tudes of abandon. Evidently the pic- 
tures are intended to convey a notion 
of how to behave in bar-room brawls. 
I think Mr. Thomas, after his various 
experiments with rapid-fire six-gun 
work, should time the various types of 
exits. 

Well, Mr. Thomas, let us knock the 
sights off the old six-gun and the .44 
Winchester: the West is gone. We are 
afflicted with gun-laws and gun-men; 
we are the most lawed against people 
on earth. In Colorado (my native 
state), to legally kill a coyote a man 
needs a big-game hunting license. Un- 
less we are careful we shall be unable 
to legally own a gun; the kodak may 
take the place of the six-shooter. 

The Anglo-Saxon is self-effacing: he 
is not a handshaker. He has been so 
concerned with obtaining justice for 
others that he has lost the sense of duty 
to himself. He cannot, apparently, 
realize that his first duty is to his own 
race. He grants immense concessions 
to foreigners, he permits them to 
tvrannize over his institutions; to 
speak in America the languages of for- 
eign countries. Dozens of commun- 
ities to which every ideal of America 
is foreign have flourished in our land, 
and, what is worse, continue to do so. 
The foreigner in prison will be par- 
doned because he is a _ poor fellow, 
while the native American convicted of 
a lesser crime, will stay and serve out 
his term because he “should have 
known better.” By foreigner, I do not 
refer to “border, nor breed, nor birth,” 
but to those whose ideas of government 
end institutions, if carried into prac- 
tice, would wreck the republic. Appar- 
ently we do not realize that the first 
man is a menace to, and the second a 
supporter of, Government. In our rush 
to do justice we have fallen and broken 
our own faces. So be it. The West 
has gone: the Old America is going— 
into the sunsets and beyond; they can 
never return. 

Perhaps even the white man will pass. 
That cannot be? The Indians of Taos 
still believe that Montezuma will one 
day return on the back of a yellow 
eagle flying high over Taos Peak, and 
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man into the East 
Perhaps the proph- 


drive the white 

whence they came. 
ecy is not unworthy of fulfillment; 
and stranger things have happened. 
Thru the valley of the Rio Grande are 
the wrecks of empire of a not uncivil- 
ized people; and I have stood on the 
ruins of the pueblos of Pecos, the 
birthplace of Montezuma, and wondered 
why the dwellers of that land died 
without the name of sires. Pecos is a 
prairie-dog village; magpies nest in the 
cliff-houses of the Rio Grande. The 
ground-squirrel and the bird outlasted 


the empire of the Montezumas. Is not 
that a strange thing? 
And speaking of strangs’ things: 


Coronado stood in Kansas beneath the 
prairie sunsets seventy years before a 
permanent English settlement existed 
in America. Santa Fé had a Spanish 
history when England was still wonder- 
ing over Pocahontas. Cabeza de Vaca, 
alone, with the loneliness of a conti- 
nent about him, crossed the Mexicos 
from ocean to ocean—the first white 
man to make the journey. He was the 
master wanderer of mankind; but un- 
known, chiefly because the poets have 
forgotten him. 

But if we lament the passing of the 
things that were, let us remember that 
we still have the campfire left. We 
can still knock up the distant dust with 
our rifles. Let’s kneel down and pray 
to a foreign race that that privilege is 
not taken away from US. 

Well, Chauncey, keep the six-gun 
work up, and may we hear about it. I 
am no six-gun man myself; but I’d like 
to take you to a match of tin-can roll- 
ing with rifles. You are the only man 
I know of who can write of firearms 
and think of something original for 
each article. And, even tho you and 
Chester do not exactly agree on the 
matter of your Camp Fire Talks, that is 
of little concern. I dare Chester to do 
as much. I think Chester will have 
plenty of trouble holding down the top 
of that mountain peak. 

Best luck to the best magazine of its 
kind. GEORGE WM. HEAP. 

Kansas. 


An Example of Nature’s Surgery. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The above is 
a photograph of the largest bone in the 
wing of a duck, called, as is the largest 
or corresponding bone in the arm of 
man, the humerus. 

It is an interesting study, because 
this bone has sustained a complete 
fracture which has made a union, with- 
out the aid of a surgeon. The union 
was a serviceable union because the 


bird was able to fly and showed to the 
casual 
competent 


observer no evidence of being 


less than its companions 
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BUT SATISFACTORY. 
THIRDS PORTION OF 


A BUNGLED JOB, 
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when bagged by Mr. Millward Hewitt of 
Denver, Colorado. 

Such illustrations of nature’s surgery 
in the wild have a tendency to belittle 
the efforts of man in surgical recon- 
struction, and furnish our friends, the 
scoffers, who are perpetually “agin the 
government,” with a seeming argument, 
to the effect that nature is its own 
healer and that the surgeon is a use- 
less member of society—but does it? 

The treatment of fractures from a 
surgical standpoint would be devoid of 
responsibility if she human animal 
would be content, as are those of the 
wild, to make the best of a useful mem- 
ber whether perfect in its symmetry of 
action and form or not. 

The duck was glad without doubt to 
regain, after its injury, a useful wing 
with which it could fly; man is more 
fastidious, and had a surgeon cared for 
a broken bone in a human in which the 
segments had overlapped as they do in 
the above illustration, with the conse- 
quent shortening of the member, the 
surgeon would have been made the de- 
fendant in a mal-practice suit, which 
would have resulted in a jury of his 
peers giving the injured one all of the 
surgeon’s earthly possessions, 

Colo. G. M. WRIGHT, M. D. 





Game Protection in British 
Columbia. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice with 
particular interest Mr. J. B. Tighe’s let- 
ter in your February issue under the 
above heading. Inasmuch as I was one 
of those who advocated the opening of 
the elk season in the Northern part of 
Vancouver Island, before the Vancouver 
rame Association, about a year ago, I 
should like to state my reasons for do- 
ing so. 

Since 1909 the elk have been the- 
oretically protected on Vancouver Is- 
land, that is, they have protection under 
the written letter of the law, but real 
protection the elk have not received, ex- 


cepting possibly in the partly-settled 
Cowichan District. The act, however, 


has prevented sportsmen from visiting 
the elk grounds on the island, and as 
game wardens never visit the elk dis- 
trict, we are without reliable official 
information. 

The elk grounds are to be found in 
the mountain ranges and adjacent heav- 
ily timbered country in the center of 
the north part of the island. At the 
best of the season these grounds, except- 
ing the Cowichan District, are difficult 
to reach. It is necessary to back pack 
thru heavy timber, wind falls that beg- 
gar description, and heavy, matted and 
interlaced underbrush, a distance of 
about thirty miles, with very little trail. 


You will understand, therefore, how 
very difficult it is to get information 
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about the animals that range this ab- 
solutely uninhabited district. Any 
hunter who has visited this district be- 
fore the passing of the act in 1909, and 
remembers the evidence of the wanton 
destruction of elk to be seen around 
trappers’ cabins and timber cruisers’ 
camps, can imagine what has been go- 
ing on since 1909. In my opinion a close 
season that does not give protection is 
worse than having an unrestricted open 
season. 

A resolution was passed by the Game 
Association that the act be amended so 
as to permit the killing of one bull, with 
not less than twelve points, in that part 
of the island north of an imaginary line 
drawn from Campbell River to Nootka 
Sound, but the resolution has not been 
acted upon by the government. 

Furthermore, I would point out that 
the government has made a close sea- 
son for mountain sheep for ‘two years 
covering the whole of the province 
south of the Grand Trunk Pacific, which 
to any person acquainted with the facts 
is simply ridiculous. It means that no 
sportsman will go into the country for 
one or two heads, leaving a lot of money 
in the province, while, on the other 
hand, these sheep will be destroyed in 
large numbers by bands of Indians and 
others, as there are no game wardens 
in these districts. 

As you are aware, the province has 
now no game department. The provin- 
cial police are appointed to act as game 
wardens, of which more at some other 
time. 

The result of it all is that the gov- 
ernment nominally protects the game by 
establishing close seasons, and no doubt 
many of the public, who are not aware 
of the facts, believe that the govern- 
ment is showing commendable zeal in 
matters pertaining to protection of 
game, whereas the real facts of the mat- 
ter are that the big game is receiving 
very little protection. 

Now that there are thousands of re- 
turned soldiers, who will have to be ab- 
sorbed into civil life, may I suggest that 
the government could do no better act 
for the protection of game than to ap- 
point a large number of these men as 
game wardens, when there will be per- 
haps some real protection. 

E. A. HASWELI.. 
sritish Columbia. 





The Homing Instinct in Cats. 


The baggagemaster at the B. & M 
R. R. station in Everett, Mass. (Greater 
Boston), had a cat he wished to get rid 
of, and loaded the animal into the bag- 
gage car of a passenger train, asking 
the crew to put the cat off at Chelsea, 
two miles away, which they did. The 
cat was back at the Everett station in- 
side of two hours after she landed at 
Chelsea. 

The next day the baggagemaster 
placed the cat in the baggage car of 2 
passenger train, and sent her to Ports 
mouth, N. H., fifty miles away. Imag 
ine the baggagemaster’s astonishment 
to find on reporting for work one morn- 
ing that the cat was at the baggage- 
room door in Everett waiting for him. 

Fifty miles across country over snow 
end ice with the thermometer from ten 
to twenty below zero; the baggagemas 
ter has decided that a cat with such 
pronounced homing instincts deserves a 
home, and she is now allowed to pur 
peacefully by the fire, in the baggagé 
room, and eats her dish of bread and 
milk that is furnished her every morn- 
ing. F. H. SIDNEY. 

Mass. 
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Fish With 
Wilson Tackle 


Most Complete Line of Tackle and Sundries 
With a World-Wide Reputation for Quality 


Choose your fishing equipment for the coming season 
from the time-tried WILSON line of tackle. 


Wilson Tackle and Sundries embrace “Everything 
for the Fisherman’’—rods, reels, lines, baits, nets, 
etc.—including camp equipment of many kinds. 


It means a lot when you’ve hooked your fish to 
know that your tackle is WILSON—the very best. 


Wilson Illustrated Fishing Tackle Catalog Free 


Write for our new Fishing Tackle Book describing 
and illustrating most complete line of fishermens’ 
supplies in America. All your “old favorites” and 
everything that’s new. Address Thos. E. Wilson 
& Co., 700-716 No. Sangamon Street, Chicago. 


Leading Sporting Goods Dealers, Hardware and De- 
partment Stores throughout the country sell and recom- 
mend Wilson Fishing Tackle and Camp Equipment. 
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Efficiency of the Old Guns. 


To Mr. A, A, Haines:—Your love of 
the old reliables make us akin. I real- 
ize your faith in those heavy old can- 
nons is not for sentimental reasons, 
either. I do wish you could give us 
your experiences thru Outdoor Life, af- 
ter testing for accuracy the .40-70, .44-90, 
40-90, .45-110, ete., in Ballard, Sharps 
end W. R. A. makes. I can’t do it my- 
self as I keep all the china cupboard al- 


lows full of smaller rifles, same _ pat- 
terns but less lead, such as .22 Schuet- 
zen Winchester, .32 Ideal, .32-40, .25-25 


Pope Ballard, .39 M. L. Bircher. A. W. 
Peterson got the only large single shot 
I owned, a .40-70 Ballard, which I tried 
out at short range with full charge 
black and also 35 grs. bulk of DuPont 
No. 1, and I will swear that if I had 
anything big enough to shoot with a .40 
cal. it would suit me best of all; recoil 
very light with the DuPont No. 1. I got 
many one-inch groups at 50 yds, peep 
sights and prone shooting position. 

My idea of hunting is to pussyfoot 
up to a buck while he is watching up- 
wind for me, and then kill him instant- 
ly with one shot. I killed several with 
that grand little rifle, Winchester-Lee 
.236, using one shot per buck. 

Living in New York state now, I have 
only the lowly chuck to shoot at, get- 
ting eighteen this month of June, using 
a .32 Ideal Winchester S. S. target rifle, 
Mogg ’scope. Nearly two hundred 
pounds of good meat saved, for I use 
every one, either for table if not too 
tough, or feeding a pair of Airedales 
Even the old chuck is fine pot-roasted 
and better than some beef. 

I wish you would try sizing down the 
big slugs to three-thousandths less than 
groove size, or just enough larger than 
bore to show a trace of the lands, when 
shoved thru bore. 

[ find this fit much more accurate 
than groove sizé; then T can leave bul- 
let out of shell as far as I like, filling 
up balance with bulk powders. A shell 
poured full, then tapped down about 
one-third inch is a very accurate shoot- 
ing load in all calibers tried out. With 
smokeless and a tight-fitting bullet the 
lands hold back lead so that it jams 
powder unevenly. Then I get the 
darndest shooting ever done, one bullet 
high, next low, and never two in same 
spot. Looks like a pattern of buckshot. 
This prejudiced me against smokeless 
for a long time. I use just enough Du- 
Pont or Schuetzen now to fill to base of 
bullet when seated full depth in shell. 
Or I get a bullet that is bore size, or 
nearly so, and seat it any depth needed 
to set on powder, no crimp. I use a 
.32-40 Ideal mold 165 grs. in the .32 
Ideal shell. It is supposed to be six- 
thousandths under groove size in .32 


Ideal barrels, but is not in practice. 
Last Sunday, shooting 200 yds. at 
using 


the 


four-inch black, rest, and 12x 


‘scope, I got groups four inches or bet- 
ter. This is good work for a factory 
barrel and fixed ammunition, and if I 
was a good shot three-inch groups would 
be easy to make. 

Even the .50-110, 1886, is accurate if 
one can hold it on a rest. I can’t for 
over five shots on account of a bony 
shoulder. I tried mine out with copper 
hollow tube bullets, open express sights, 
at fifty yards, getting about as good 
group as your fine pistol targets, which 
is going some. Between flinching and 
coarse sights I won’t beat your groups 
made with Colt .45 very soon; but the 
barrel and load is very much more ac- 
curate than my ability to prove. 

I wish you could have wandered East 
with me, thru the old stocks of Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Albany, etc. I 
found fine old Maynards, Sharps mid- 
range, Ballards, Martini and some fine 
hand-made rifles that sure made my fin- 
gers itch. All were fancy finished 
match rifles and in good shape. I sure 
like to get permission to go behind 
counters into store rooms or cellars of 
old gun stores. I have dug up some 
rare arms that the dealer had forgot 
he had, one a perfect Zischang Ballard 
not a speck in or out at $13. It was a 
9-25. Another Pope-Ballard, same 
shell. A double .577 express by Tolley 
of London was seen in Chicago, for $25. 
Here at Saratoga Springs I located a 
Sharp Midrange in finest condition for 
same price. It killed a turkey twenty- 
six feet over half mile. Turkey was put 
behind a white paper to aim at. This 
was a match where a party of long 
shooters were cleaning out the game 
keeper, and was witnessed by a score 
of club members. In one garret I got 
four fine muzzle loading target rifles, 
made here at Saratoga. 

Mr. Askins, Thomas and yourself, the 
three greatest advocates of soft coal- 
burning big bores, have done more 
these last few months to revamp the 
young shooter’s mind than any three 
writers ever did. Too many boys, start- 
ing out after the elusive mowitch, go 
wrong with their first purchase. Speed 
and flat trajectory propaganda have 
turned them into poor shots, careless 
as to the care and safety of their arms. 
Last week a couple boys shooting red 
squirrels here saw a woodchuck. They 
were armed with .22 H. P. rifles and at 
ten steps they both missed chuck. One 
bullet cut sleeve of a boy, and the other 
probably hit a field in next township. 
If these boys had to hoe corn a day to 
buy a bottle of black powder and a 
pound of lead, they would shoot less 
but with more effect. A small friend 
shooting his mother’s old Ballard, uses 
about fifty cartridges each vacation. 
He can hit crows or chucks like an ex- 
pert. I endorse his methods and point 
out the advantages of the landscape be- 
fore a stalk. Indian fashion, we take 
every chance for a sneak on the game, 
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getting up to forty or fifty yards. Then 
Mr. Chuck or Mr. Crow must make his 
will or get out of sight quick. 

I have made up my mind to build a 
Sharps over to weigh like your ideal of 
a rifle expressed some time back. It 
will be a No. 4 hand-made barrel by 
Peterson, 32 inches length, Beach front 
sight, Vernier peep rear; no microm- 
eters, thanks; a high cheek piece, very 
full short pistol grip checked, and pos- 
sibly shotgun butt, Silver’s pad or the 
Huntley pad. My other rifle will be a 
.25, .28 or .82 Ideal, Peterson barrel on 
an engraved double-trigger Ballard, with 
a target stock, 12 power Sidle or Mal- 
colm rest ’scope. I am going to have 
Peterson make the mold at same time 
as barrel, which is to be 28 or 30-inch 
No. 4. My shells I intend to have nickel 
plated to make them extract easily and 
not corrode in primer pocket. My molds 
will be bore size, excepting base stand, 
which will just touch the bottom of 
grooves. Sizing dies will not be used, 
only the greaser. Chemical dope will 
not be used to clean the rounded cor- 
ners of grooves; pure gasoline only, 
and a coat of vaseline or Corol to put 
gun away for long periods, will be used. 
I hope to have a grandson some day 
who will be proud to own one of these 


rifles. Uncle Samuel will like such a 
boy also. HERVEY LOVELL. 
New York. 


Remarks Suggested by Mr. Lovell’s 
Letter. 
By Ashley A. Haines. 

The preceding exceptionally interest- 
ing letter by Mr. Lovell has lain in 
my desk for some six months unan- 
swered simply due to the fact that I 
have been so busy these unusually busy 
days as to have neglected many mat- 
ters which should have received prompt 
attention. Mr. Lovell’s letter, which 
was passed along to me by Mr. McGuire, 
was read and re-read and many prom- 
ises made to give it the prominence it 
deserved at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, yet something like six months 
have elapsed and the task of consider- 
ing it is but just begun. When Mr. 
Lovell’s letter was received I asked Mr. 
McGuire (who always seems to find 
time for such matters) to write him 
that I would give it my best attention 
at the earliest date possible, but | 
little thought at the time that so many 
months would roll by before my prom- 
ise would be fulfilled. I doubt, how- 
ever, if there have been many days dur- 
ing that time in which I have not 
thought of the many interesting things 
Mr. Lovell’s letter contained and each 
time felt condemned for having neg- 
lected this matter for so long. But I’ve 
been busy; that explains everything, so 
here goes, even if I am six months late. 

I can readily understand Mr. Lovell’s 
admiration for the old style rifles—not 
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rifles of the old cap-and-ball or flint- 
lock type, but  breech-loading rifles 
which made their appearance back in 
the days when there was big game in 
abundance to use them on. We see so 
much, and hear so much these days of 
the modern small-bore rifles that, at 
times, we nearly forget—I mean some 
nearly forget, but not Mr. Lovell nor ye 
writer; oh, no, never!—the extremely 
excellent rifles which were brought out 
between the years 1870 and the latter 
‘80s. These would include the outside 
hammer and hammerless Sharps, the 
Remington rolling block and side-lever 
No. 3 Remington-Hepburn models; the 
Ballard, in target models famous the 
world over as a match rifle; in the Bal- 
lard Pacific model, famous as a big 
game arm; the Winchesters in ’73 and 
’76 models, which as dependable, rapid- 
fire rifles are right today equal in 
rapidity and reliability to the best of 
the more modern repeaters of their 
type. Right here some one will wonder 
if I haven’t forgotten something. No, 
I have had in mind all the time the 
Winchester single-shot as well as the 
unbeatable 1886 model bearing the same 
brand, both inventions of Mr. J. M. 
Browning, who has’ been responsible 
for the appearance of so many arms of 
such superior merit. Manufacture of 
all the famous rifles mentioned above 
but the two last (with the possible ex- 
ception of the ’73 model concerning 
which I hear conflicting reports) has 
been discontinued, but the single-shot 
and 1886 Winchester are still to be had 
and, in my opinion, and I dare say Mr. 
Lovell’s as well, they represent the best 
in arms in their respective types. 


I have, as some of Outdoor Life’s 
many readers may remember, written 
considerably concerning the desirable 
features of the high-power small-bore 
rifle of modern coinage. Without doubt 
I shall in future write more concerning 
these same rifles, and especially if it 
should ever prove a fact that we are 
offered such an arm in the real feather- 
weight class. Were it not for the fact 
of having received an injury years ago 
when a cayuse “turned turtle,” with ye 
writer underneath with the saddle horn 
trying to poke its way thru him some- 
where-below-the-short-ribs — said injury 
having left him in a condition which 
makes mountain climbing more difficult 
each year—take it from me, said writer 
would find himself in the hills after the 
the elusive mowitch with one of the old 
reliables of man’s weight far more often 
than is the case at present with the 
more modern arms of far less avoirdu- 
pois. Like ’em? Say, mister, I fairly 
idolize ’em, I am afraid, but that even 
being true, due to existing conditions, 
and there is no prospect for improve- 
ment, ye writer will have to tote the 
lightest weight rifle procurable if any 
real enjoyment is to be derived there- 
from. 

Before proceeding further I might 
say that the lightest rifle I have thus 
far used for deer was a “whittled down” 
30-30 Winchester carbine, credit for 
which was due Mr. Frank M. Woods; 

nd it landed the mowitch, too. I have 
in mind a still lighter arm for deer 
which I believe will prove entirely sat- 





isfactory for such game with the condi- 
tions under which I expect to hunt it, 
and with such an arm (it will be six- 
shot, lever action and should weigh un- | 
der five pounds) I fully expect to land | 
‘he mowitch as readily as with any 
ther arm now in reach. It may be| 
months before I have this rifle, but |} 
whan it has undergone the “whittling | 





Trap Shooting Becomes of 
World-wide Importance 


No. § 
American Marksmen Series 
Painted for Remington UMC 
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| At eat man who makes trap shooting one of his recreations 


thereby contributes both to his own pleasure and success in 
life and to the success and security of his country. 


The present great world demand for American leadership raises 
this long popular, valuable and distinctly American pastime of 
virile men to greater-than-ever importance. 


emin¢gto 
Re UMC % 
for Shooting Right 


What of the trap shooting club in your community? Is it up and doing? 


Is your local dealer one of the 82,704 live merchants who sell the most popular trap 
guns and shells, winners for many years of the majority of state and national trap 


shooting honors — Remington UMC? 


Are you and your club receiving through him our long established free service to 
individual trap shooters and trap shooting clubs? 


Has any one of the 79 traveling representatives of the nation-wide Remington 
UMC organization—the organization with more than one hundred years of fire- 
arms manufacturing experience back of it—been a visitor at one of your recent shoots? 


Our Service Department will be glad to hear from you and to assist in the several 


ways it can. 
Gun Club Secretaries—Write at once to our Service Department for blank 
registration card for Remington UMC free service to trap shooting clubs. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition m the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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i HE B.S.A. rifle is play- 

: ing as important a part 

Mi inthe enforcement of terms 

| as it did in the winning of 
the great victory. 


ers 











Thousands of soldiers of 
fhe Allies are marching 
through Germany today 
armed with B.S.A.’s. 


MeritEstablished 


TheB.S.A. proved its merit 
in the War. As long as 

3 memory lasts the B.S.A. 

™ rifle must be associated 
with the stubborn defense 
against the pitiless aggres- 
sion,of the enemy, and 
with the final triumph of 
Allied Arms. 


Future B.S.A. products 
must benefit from the re- 
markable war-time effort 
and experience of the 
makers. 










With these prospects for 
the future we shall deal 
in our next month’s an- 
nouncementin this journal. 


Further information and 
rifle booklet sent free on 
request. Write for it. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED 


Dept.16 Birmingham, England 

























GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 
GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including = 
Jackson’s 

Hole. 





BEAR AND LION HUNTING 

Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 








process” Outdoor Life’s readers are 


| pretty certain to hear something about 


it. 

But concerning the heavy old-time 
rifles mentioned by Mr. Lovell. They 
were grand old guns and I never see 
one but what I feel like taking my old 
battered Stetson off to it. But the 
craze for the lighter-weight, flatter 
shooting small-bore has practically put 
them out of the hunting field; but, in 
my opinion, if the owners of many of 
the old-style rifles really knew how well 
these old big bores could be made to 
shoot with properly loaded smokeless 
ammunition many of them would be 
resurrected and trotted out into the 
game fields. This isn’t saying that 
these old guns did not shoot well with 
black powder, nor that many of them 
would not perform well now with the 
same ammunition; but the many desir- 
able features to be found with the best 
of the smokeless ammunition now in 
reach for these old guns, and the fact 
that many of them have rusted or pit- 
ted barrels which would not perform at 
all satisfactory with the old-style black 
powder ammunition, tho many of them 
if not too badly pitted will shoot well 
with good smokeless ammunition, 
should be sufficient excuse for saying 
that many shooters having these old 
rifles, would, if they realized their pos- 
sibilities with smokeless, adopt it and 
use the old arms far more than they 
are now doing. 

I regret that it will not be possible 
for me to test out the various calibers 
Mr. Lovell mentions as I do not hap- 
pen to possess any of the old-style arms 
of those sizes. I sincerely trust, how- 
ever, that when the readers see his re- 
quest in Outdoor Life some of the 
shooters who have them will go into 
the matter thoroly and give us the re- 
sults at an early date. If they should do 
this, 1 am pretty positive that ye younger 
generation of riflemen, whose expe- 
rience has been practically confined to 
the use of the more modern arm, will 
find themselves face to face with sur- 
prises galore. Yes, the big bores would 
shoot with black powder; and today 
they will shoot surprisingly close 
groups with suitable smokeless am- 
munition. Let those competent show us 
all about it soon, please. 

Yes, Mr. Lovell, I could wish it had 
been possible to have been with you 
when rummaging thru some of those 
gun stores and unearthing some of those 
old rifles. I dare say, the dealer would 
have had our last cent at the parting. 
Had we been together and ye writer 
had the price, here’s a few of the “Old 
Reliables” he’d been found packing out 
of that establishment right down Broad- 
way: A Remington rolling block, a 
Ballard Pacific, a Winchester Centen- 
nial, a Winchester single-shot in .40-90 
S. S. caliber, but preferably with 36-inch 
barrel, and an extra-heavy 1886 Win- 
chester in .45-90 caliber. The repeaters 
would have been with full magazines 
and all rifles mentioned with full- or 
half-octagon barrels. Would have made 
quite a “lug’ but my admiration for 
the arms mentioned would have in- 
duced me to have tackled the thing. 

It’s been nearly twenty years since I 
have seen a Centennial Winchester, but 
the way it came up to the shoulder, the 
certainty with which it worked and the 
real “gun” appearance of the Old Timer 
carried me back to the days of my first 
Winchester, which was used mostly for 


| jack rabbits, tho several coyotes and a 


few antelope fell to it in my hands. 
Yes, I did, and still do admire the old 


Centennial. Say, Mr. Lovell, did you 
ever try one of those old .45 Winches- 
ters on Dad’s fence posts? I did. 
Haven’t forgotten about it yet, tho that 
was Over thirty-five years ago. One of 
those big oak posts received six or 
eight of the big bullets in double quick 
time boring thru the post just above 
the ground. They always made a big, 
round hole where they entered, but a 
square-shaped hole where they emerged 
at the back. The next day that post 
laid flat. Yes, a few .45s would cut 
’em off if properly placed. 

It’s been over twenty-five years since 
I saw a Remington rolling block, as one, 
unless around the big cities or second- 
hand stores, doesn’t run across the old 
timers often. One of these I owned 
(and a Remington No, 3 weighing 12 
pounds) and must have weighed 11 or 
12 pounds, tho its extra-heavy octagon 
barrel was but 26 inches long. The 
other had 32-inch octagon barrel and 
weighed about 10 pounds. But were 
there ever more reliable or nicer hang- 
ing guns? And the Ballard Pacific? I 
saw one of these in Colorado, absolutely 
new, in .40-85 caliber which I wanted 
very much, but at that time did not 
realize that within a few years they 
would be difficult to procure, so have 
went without a Ballard Pacific all these 
years, tho wanting one all the time pro- 
vided it was in good condition. Twelve 
years ago in California I cornered one 
of them in a second-hand store, but it 
was in the worst condition imaginable 
—even so badly rusted and scarred as 
to be past refinishing, otherwise I’d 
have bought it sure. But it was “all 
gun” and, rusted badly as it was, only 
whetted my appetite the more for a 
Ballard Pacific, but in factory condi- 
tion. Possibly some day I may run one 
down in that condition when I’ll cinch 
it if possible. 

Now, concerning the very prettiest 
(yes, that’s the word, as none other 
will properly apply in this case) gun I 
ever owned or expect to own. It was 
a made-to-order single-shot Winchester 
with half-octagon No. 3 barrel, Swiss 
butt-plate but otherwise just plain gun 
and made for the .40-90 S. S. 34-inch 


cartridge. That was over twenty-five 
years ago. It was a dandy gun, all 
right. I only wish my friends had 


proved false prophets, but they were 
not, as, true to their predictions, it 
passed into other hands, tho I know of 
no gun Id like better to see in the gun 
rack than that same long .40-90 §S. S. 
Winchester. 

(To be concluded in next number.) 





Rifle Sights and Sighting. 
Willis O. C. Ellis. 


PART II—CONCLUSION. 


(Illustrations and photographs by the 
author.) 

In buying a single bead front sight, 
if it is to be used for both hunting and 
target work, the ivory bead is to be 
recommended. Such a sight will not 
reflect light as badly as a gold bead, 
will do nicely for hunting and, when de- 
sired for target work, can be blackened 
by holding in the smoke of burning 
camphor gum. For “all-round” shoot 
ing—hunting and target work—a com- 
bination front sight with ivory bead 
and a black pin-head, the latter shaded 
by a globe, is excellent. For a hunting 
sight that will match any background 
and will also do nicely for target shoot 
ing, a three-bead front sight is unus- 
ually good. This sight has a white, gold 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every FR 
way. If youreally want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco 
habit and want to find asure, quick way 
of quitting ‘“‘for keeps’’ you owe it to 
yourself and to your family to mail the 
coupon beiow or send your name and 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet orf the deadly effect of tobacco 
onthe humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 





NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
me from the tobacco habit. 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


This is Mayor Reed, of 
Manchester, N.H., 
who won the 
championship 
of the six 
New England 
States with 
an Ithaca 
Gun he had 
never shot before. 
More positive 
proof that any man 
can break more 
targets with an 
Ithaca. Catalog free. 





















Double hammerless 


guns, $32.50 up 


Single trap guns, 
$100 up 


Address Box 10 


ITHACAGUNCO. 
ITHACA, N.Y. 















You are assured the best of service by mention- 
ing OUTDOOR LIFE when writing advertisers. 


FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 








A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 














KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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From top to bottom: 


ception of one—the single shot. 


and black bead, any one of which may 
be instantly brought into position as 
occasion demands. Another good front 
sight is a double bead affair, having a 
gold and ivory bead, either of which 
may be instantly brought into action. 
A double bead sight, with one bead 
| larger than the other, has the advantage 
|that the large bead (usually white) en- 
ables one to do surprisingly good shoot- 
| ing in very poor light—at dusk, for in- 
| stance. 

A bead one-sixteenth inch in diameter 
lis usually considered the proper size 
|for general use. 

| Another form of front sight that is 
|especially good for target shooting, is 
;one consisting of a large metal globe 
| within which is arranged a pin-head 
jand small aperture, either of which 
may be instantly turned into position. 
Still another form of sight that is liked 
by many, is the V-M—Vickers-Maxim. 
This is an aperture sight pure and 
simple having, usually, an outside diam- 
eter of one-fourth inch, the size of the 
aperture being 5/32 inch. The sight 
is lined and faced with gold so it will 
show up well. From personal expe- 
|rience, I believe this sight is at its 
| best at close or medium range. You 
simply must center the thing shot at 
in this sight, as it is of course too far 
|from the eye to get the benefit of the 
| principles embodied in the tang peep 
sight. 

| It may be correctly said, however, 
| that all combination sights are more or 
less frail, depending upon the naiure 
|of their construction, and should be 
carefully handled. A single bead sight 
lis, usually, much stronger than a com- 
bination sight; an ivory bead being, as 
|a rule, easier to break off than a gold 
bead. In a hunting sight it is desirable 
that the bead be welded or brazed to 
|the sight proper, or that the bead be 
| well protected. 

The strongest sight of all is a single 
piece of shaped metal pinned to the 
barrel lug like a carbine sight. In fact 
the open sights regularly supplied on 
| carbines will stand more rough use and 
abuse without becoming bent, broken 
or otherwise out of adjustment, than 
any other sights. Carbines, you know, 
service and are 











are made for real 
sighted accordingly. 


SOME OF THE WRITER’S RIFLES. 


.22 automatic; .25 R. F. repeater; 20-shot .22 repeater; .22 caliber single 
shot. Note that they all have peep sights, also that they ure all equipped for silencers, with the ex 


But, tho a bead sight is very desir- 
able for hunting, it should be remem- 
bered that those of ivory and gold re- 
flect light more or less, causing one to 
“shoot away from the light.” Sights of 
dead black color are the least objec- 
tionable in this respect, yet with some 
of these, in bright sunlight, I have al- 
ways had best results with a shaded 
bead. But the trouble arising from 
some of the brighter colored beads, due 
to reflected light, becomes acute in 
strong sunlight. Ivory sights, as a rule, 
do not reflect light so badly as do those 
with a gold bead; but the amount of re- 
flection varies with the make of sight, 
the material used and the shape of the 
bead. 

Here is the way a sight that reflects 
light effects the gun’s grouping. As- 
suming you are shooting north with the 











The heavy black circle shows the bead of @ 
glittering front sight. The dotted circles W, N, 
E, represent the various positions the bead seems 
to occupy, depending on the way the light 
strikes it. 


rifle lever, at say 8 a. m. in bright sun- 
light, the right portion of the bead re 
ceives the most light and is surround: 
ed by a sort of halo at this point, giv- 
ing the bead the appearance of being 
to the right of its true position, and the 
shots go to the left. At noon the up- 
ter part of the bead receives the most 
light; the bead seems higher than it 
really is and the shots go low. In the 
afternoon the left of the bead gets the 
most illumination, and the shots go to 
the right. This “shooting away from 
the light” is bound to occur, more or 
less, according to the degree the sight 
glitters. 

In selecting a front sight, it is desir- 
able not to have one with a greater 
length of base than the diameter of th? 
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Like Old Times 


_JOW good it will seem to get back once 
i more to summer camp and lake and 
river, so sadly neglected while the boys were 
away. It will be like old times to glide 
swiftly and smoothly over the water, with 
all cares left behind. 


FOR REAL PLEASURE 
For real outdoor pleasure, there’s nothing like 
a Koban Motor. It frees you from the labor 
of rowing —it’s al- 
ways ready to take 
you where you will 
and when 
you will— 
and as to 
speed — the 
Koban will 
run away 
from any 
other rowboat 
motor. Easi- 
ly attached 
to any rowboat 
—in a few min- 
utes. 


THE GREAT 2-CYLINDER 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Does Not Shake 
the Boat 


2-cylinder opposed 
construction abso- 
lutely removes the 
continual vibration 
which makes riding 
unpleasant, opens 
seamsand ruins row- 
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‘og and full in- 
formation. 


The 


Dealers and 
agents wanted. 


We also make 


an Inboard En- boats. Special tilting 
gine for small device, for shallow 
boats and ca- water and beaching. 


noes. Circular 
80 tells all about 
It. 


KOBAN MFG.CO. 
259 South Water St. 
ilwaukee, Wis. 
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Your Cama 
In Full View 


Theold — sight(B) hidesthegameand spoils 
the aim. A Lyman Combination Rear Sight(A) 
affordsa tend as quickly as though no rear sight 
were used; and your game is always in view. 
Chis popular member of the family of 


LYMAN SIGHTS 
ae. 


eliminates glare onthe barrel 
and ni ocusing eye on 
front andrear sight. Nocen- 
tering of front sight; if you 
sec it atall, your aim will be 
true. Good for any light, 
for target or game. For al 
American and most foreign 
rifles. Have your dealer 
fit you out. Rear sights, 

$3 up; Front Sights, 75c 


FREE BOOK ON SIGHTS G) 


“in 
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ving complete Lyman line and giving | 
h valuable data on sights. Send for it. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
Sights for Forty Years 
&5 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 
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| strips of paper in the sides of the bar- 


barrel at the sight slot. the 


If it is, 
sight will get struck before the barrel 
and may be moved if it does not fit 


the slot tightly. In fact, it is well to 
have the base somewhat shorter than 
the diameter of the barrel so the bar- 
rel will get struck instead of the sight. 

When making long shots over wind- 
swept ranges, one must allow for the 
drift of the bullet. When making this 
correction in hunting, it is usual to sim- 
ply “aim into the wind,” the amount of 
course depending upon the speed of 
the bullet, velocity of the wind and the 
range shot over. Only much practice 
can teach one how to do this with any 
degree of certainty. In target shoot- 
ing, the allowance for the wind is made 
by a windgauge sight (which is also 
used by some in hunting), which is a 
sight so constructed that it can be ad- 
justed laterally. Such sights are pro- 
curable in both front and rear models, 
but the windgauge on the rear sight is 
to be recommended. There is an ele- 
ment of danger in adjusting the wind- 
gauge on a front sight as it is often 
done when the arm is loaded; then, too, 
it is handier. to be able to make all 
adjustments—for both elevation and 
windage—on the rear sight. However, 
when sighting a rifle, the windgauge 
should be set at O, and the sights ad- 








Correct relative position of sights 
when smali V-notched rear and blade 
are used. 


and target 
front sight 


justed, in the manner to be described, 
just as if no lateral movement of the 
sight were possible. Putting the sights 
on a rifle in a slipshod manner, and 
calling into use the windgauge adjust- 
ment to correct lateral deviation, is an 
extremely poor method and is not to 
be recommended. 

In sighting a rifle remember: 

That moving the front sight to the 
left causes the shots to go to the right, 
and vice versa. 

That moving the rear sight to the 
left groups the shots to the left, and 
that moving it to the right puts the 
shots to the right. 

That sights drive out of the barrel 
slot from left to right, with the muz- 
zle pointing from you; and in from 
right to left. 

In driving a sight out or in, never 
pound the sight base with the hammer, 
but strike against a piece of brass or 
copper. A section, two or three inches 
long, of an old brass cleaning rod will 
de nicely to pound against and will not 
injure or mar the sight base. Lacking 
this, a high power shell (empty) will 
do, holding it by the muzzle and inter- 
posing the base between the sight and 
hammer. 

The sight should fit the barrel slot 
snugly, but not so tightly as to require 
considerable force to drive it in place. 
When it is evident that the sight is a 
bit too large, drive it out and dress 
that portion of the base that enters the 
barrel slot with a fine three-cornered 
file. If too much happens to be taken 
off and it fits loosely, put one or more 














PUTS THAT 
HUNGRY FEELING 
OUT OF 
COMMISSION 


A Hungry fellow, wantsa ‘‘rggular’’ 
meal—a man-sized meal! A meal that 
stays by him! 


FULL MEAL 


“Does the trick.””—because it isa combination 
of fresh beef, rice, lima beans, green peas and 
seasoning—solid food—a full pound in every 
can, thoroughly cooked. 
Ready for use anywhere, 
anyhow, hot or cold— 
better hot. 

Your grocer will supply. 
If not, send us his name 
and your address, enclos- 
ing 25c for full sized can, 
parcel post, prepaid. 


THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
































PackaCEEBYNITE C@2 
Double Duty COMPASS 
When You Go In’ 


t Dealers 


$125 
$125 
$ 2% 
7 309 


Leedaw! Compass 
Madgr apole 
Litenite 
Aurapole 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROC NESTER NY 






































New Pleasures 
In Boating 
Witha Lockwood-Ash 


Row Boat Engine new 
boating pleasures are in 
store for you. 

On your vacation, 
‘4 camping, fishing, picnick- 
“J ing, or hunting, you can 
explore new felds. 

You can glide 
through the 
narrows, across 
the riffles, over the 
shallows. 
gf Young and old can 
<a enjoy this practical, 

“ economical sport. 


Ask for the Lockwood-Ash 
Booklet; learn about the 
30-day trial plan. 
Lockwood-Ash 
Motor Co. 
1916 Horton Ave. 
Jackson, Mich. 
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Du Pont 


Progressive 
Burning 
Powders 


for high-power Military and 
Sporting Rifles 


*?¢ ¢@ 


Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 15 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 16 
Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 18 


¢$¢¢ 
A load for any cartridge 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
































KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 


ad 





Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 ; 

A protected Gold Bead having a STEEL A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.50 

CENTER—very hard materialand having and matted guard in frontof the bead A Gold Bead circular in form of very 

a high polish. Can be seen clearly in Twice the length and twice the hard material and having a STEEL. 
strength of ordinary beads. CENTER. Especially designed and de- 


the dark timber or earlier in the morn- 
ing or later at night than any other 
sight ever made 


sirable for carrying in scabbard. Will 
not catch on ANYTHING, 


Send for Catalogue “‘O” showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’’ FREE. 


D.W.KING, 2275 Hudson St., DENVER, COLO.,U.S.A. 








rel slot and drive sight in place. Do 
not attempt to enlarge the barrel slot, 
but do the necessary dressing on the 
sight base. Forcing the sight too much 
may injure the barrel and spoil its ac. 
curacy. 

| In adjusting open sights, if the gun 
shoots to the left move the front sight 
to the left or the rear sight to the 
|right; if it shoots to the right move 
the front sight to the right or the rear 
sight to the left. If the shots go high, 
lower the rear sight; if they go iow, 
raise the rear sight. In adjusting any 
rear windgauge, move it in the direc- 
tion from which the wind is blowing— 
toward the wind. A front windgauge 
sight should be moved in the opposite 
direction—away from the wind. 

When attaching peep sights to a rifle 
already sighted with open sights, first 
put on the peep and adjust it so the 
center of the aperture is in line with 
the open sights. Then, if a new front 
sight is desired, knock out the sight 
on the gun and drive in the new until 
it lines up thru the center of the peep 
sight aperture and the notch of the 
rear open sight. Drive out the rear 
sight, and if the gun was correctly 
sighted with open sights, it should 
show no variation unless it shoots 
either high or low, in which case it is 
easily corrected by lowering or raising 
the rear sight. 

When applying peep sights to arms 
known to be poorly sighted or having 
no sights at all, first drive in the front 
sight until the bead is over the center 
of the barrel (be sure the gun is un- 
loaded), then put on the rear peep and 
run a thread (white shows up best) 
from the front sight bead to and thru 
the rear sight aperture. If they are 
properly adjusted the thread should 
seem to run over the center of the bar- 
rel, and, if it does not, loosen the rear 
sight and bolster up the side of the 
base, to which it leans, with strips of 
paper (if white paper is used it can be 
colored with ink after the sight is se- 
curely fastened) until it is perpendic 
ular and the thread runs over the cen: 
ter of the barrel. Now target the gun 
at a mark, and after it is adjusted so 
it shoots accurately at “point-blank” 
range, shoot it at greater distance. If 
the rear sight is not quite perpendic- 
ular and does not “pitch” right, as it 
is raised for elevation it will lean more 
and more and the shots will go to one 
side or the other of the target. This 
being the case, readjust the sights un- 
til the shots go only above or below the 
mark when the rear sight is raised or 
lowered. 

After the front and rear peep are 
properly lined up, it is recommended 
that a rear sight with folding leaf be 
fitted on the barrel in the rear sight 
slot. Drive in the sight until the notch 
in the sight bar is in line with the front 
and rear sight, and adjust the notch 
piece, vertically (a sight of this kind 
should have an adjustable notch piece), 
| until the bead shows clearly in the 
{notch as it should when using open 
|sights. You now have two complete 
|sets of sights on the gun—peep and 
| open—either of which may be used. _ 

Perhaps the greatest advantage ol! 
|the folding rear sight is, that it serves 
|to check up and detect any movemen! 
|of the front and rear sights should they 
|get accidentally struck and knocked 
|out of line. Also, it permits an inter: 
{change of different front sights with 
ease and facility. Merely knock out 
the one and drive in the other until it 
lis in line with the two rear sights, and 

















ou have the arm correctly sighted if 
e front sights are the same height. 
not, the rear sight will need adjust- 
ment. Here is where a diagram of the 
rear sight stem (mentioned elsewhere 
n this article) showing the correct 
marking for various distances, different 
loads, sights, etc., is extremely valuable 
almost a necessity. 

With further reference to the rear 
sight on the barrel, it is considered by 
ome an advantage to use a sight hav- 
ing a piece of ivory set in the sight 
bar facing the shooter, as it assists one 
in taking quick aim in poor light. 

A good barrel in the hands of a 
marksman will group its shots pretty 
well in one place, at short or medium 
range, and requires only the correct ad- 
justment of the sights to land on the 
mark. If, in the hands of a good shot, 
the gun scatters all over the target, the 
barrel is at fault (providing of course 
that the ammunition is first-class) and | 
no amount of sighting will make it 
shoot well. 

In testing a rifle for accuracy, under 
no circumstances should the barrel be} 
clamped in a vise. No arm so held will | 
make a good target. The proper way 
is to fix up a comfortable place where 
you can sit down and have a good back | 
rest, and support the barrel, six or 
eight inches from the muzzle, on a bag 
of sand or other yielding material. 
Hold the rifle plumb and don’t cant it. 
If you do, it will affect the shooting, 
particularly at long range. Some ex- 
pert shots use a spirit level in the rear 
sight slot so there will be no guess work 
about the arm being plumb. 

When shooting, see that no muscles 
are strained or cramped; hold the gun, 
as nearly as possible, with the same 
amount of pressure to the shoulder for 
each shot, and keep the sights in the | 
same relative position to each other and 
the target. In this way one can find | 
out exactly where the gun shoots and | 
adjust the sights accordingly. It 
should also be remembered that a gun 
shoots higher from a muzzle rest than 
from off-hand, this difference being ap- 
proximately 3 inches to the 100 yards, 
but varies with the weight, caliber, etc. 

Look well to the sighting of your arm, 
and do not condemn the barrel until 
you have given it the advantage of the 
very best sights properly adjusted. | 
Then, and not until then, should you | 
rightly question its merit. 





Rifle Notes. 


In a recent issue of Outdoor Life | 
there appeared an inquiry from one Ed- | 
in Hawes, of Lowell, Mass., regarding | 
the loading of fired .250-3000 shells. 
The answer doesn’t seem to me to be 
very reassuring, so with no idea of be-| 
ttling the reply I just wish to have | 
iy say in the matter. For the past | 
tur years I have been shooting a Sav- | 
ge .250 most of the time, and the} 
rger part of this time at least most | 
’ the shots have been reloaded loads. | 
Var prices the main reason, slim | 
ocketbook, another: but heap much to} 
catch ’um in the full load for what I 
ish. I have always used the shells | 
i.ved from the few boxes of full charge | 
‘tuff I brought along. I cannot say 
ow many hundred shots I have fired of 
tis kind of ammunition, but so far 
ave never had a shell bother in the} 
ast to work thru the action and the 
nly trouble I have ever had, is that | 
me of the shells stretch and swell 
iough in the first firing to make them 
little hard to chamber, and lots of 
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YOUR PROTECTION IS SAVAGE DUTY 


UR first duty was to you as a nation. We've discharged it with all we had in us. 


And the emergency is over, and we're released from it. 


Our next duty is to you as individual's. 


That is why we're working to get the 


Savage Automatic Pistol ready for you again as soon as possible. 


We're putting into it the same concentrated efficiency—the same conscientious 


endeavor—that we put into our military work. 


For we realize the importance of our trust. 


home— is the safety of the nation. 


The safety of the individual—of the 


And the Savage Automatic Pistol has proved the most perfect protective, 


Also makers of Lewis Automatic Machine Guns, 
Light Ordnance, Military, High Power and Small 
Caliber Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and 
Motor Car and Truck Pressed Steel 
A.wles, etc. 


Ammunition, 
Frames, Parts, Transmissions, 


defensive means that human ingenuity has yet devised. 





SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Sharon, Pa. New York City Philadelphia, Pa 
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Hildebrandt Spinners and Flies 


Made Only By 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 

















National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping and Trapping stories and pictures, valuable infor- 
mation about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, 
best places to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for sportsmen 
National Sportsman tells you what to do when lost in the woods, 
how to cook your grub, how to build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how to 
start agun club, how to build a rifle range 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you the amount of 
up-to-date information about life in the open that you can get 
from a year’s subscription to the National Sportsman. Special 
information furnished to subscribers at all times, Freeof Charge 


Jim Simmons, our old friend, 
and guideof many a successful 
hunting trip, says that any man 
who goes into the woods with- 
out a liberal supply of dry 
matches, is plumb crazy and needs a keeper ¥ 
—and Jim ought to know because he was 
caught out himself once and don’t want totr 
it again. Marble’s Waterproof Matchbox will 
keep your matches dry no matter how wet 
ou get. It is made of seamless drawn brass, 
aed al nickel plated and can be quickly 
opened or closed in the dark. Price 50c. 






SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you the National Sportsman Magazine for a whole 
year, 12 big numbers, and a Marble Waterproof Match Box on 
receipt of $1.25. Just wrap a silver quarter in a little green one 
dollar bill and mail it to us today with your name and addre:s 
on the attached order blank 
PIPL 
ORDER BLANK 
National Sportsman Magazine, 222 Columbus Ave. , Boston, Mass 
Enclosed find $1 
Sportsman, and the 


25 for a year’ ssubscription to the Nationa 


Marble Safety Waterproof Match Box 
MOGs cccccoscvccees 


AAGTOSB... 2c cccces 
































Not to Back-Lash 


HE instant your bait hits 

the water the South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel stops 
running. lt positively thumbs 
itself, no back-lashing, no snarls, 
or tangles. You simply start reel- 
ing in. 


THE SOUTH BEND 
ANTI-BACK-LASH REEL 


runs freely, making every cast 
perfect. Makes casting easy for the 
beginner and easier for the expert. 
Ideal for night casting. A written, 
unlimited time guarantee accom- 
panies every reel sold. Over 40,000 
now in use, 


BASS-ORENO BAIT 


The favorite of game-fish lures, 
Proven to get fish where others 
fail. It darts quickly, dives and 
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— » wobbles most 
Tae attractively. 
C4 Twelve dif- 


ferent colors. Ask your dealer to 

show youall of the twelve. 75c each 

everywhere in U.S.— with treble or 

single detachable snap-eye hooks. 
FREE 


| THE DAYS OF REAL SPORT 
5th EDITION 


Illustrated by Briggs, famous cartoonist. 
Alive entertaining fishing-tale. Also pract- 
























ical hints on bait-casting and angling, 
Send for it today FREE, 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
9283 COLFAX AVE., SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Send me copy of the Days of Real Sport 


AMAT 


Name eevee: 


Address 
























FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


The anglers who know all agreeon 
Edward vom Hofe Tackle no mat- 
ter how widely they may differ on 
the styles and patterns to use. 
When the question of quality 
comes up our competitors (if we 
ave any) are relegated to the rear. 
On the job with surplus energy 
since 1867. We know how and we 


made good use of our knowledge. 





Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 











| right? 


Outdoor Life 


rifles, not with the powerful action of 
the Savage, might not do it, but I have 
always Managed to get them there 
“poco pronto” no matter how quick the 
second shot was needed. Of course 
they don’t work like new shells, but 
without trying to pit my vast (?) expe- 
rience in rifle matters against that of 
the editor of your Arms and Ammuni- 
tion department, I feel quite sure that 
Mr. Hawes will not regret reloading and 
using the old shells. . 
Speaking of reloading, I might 
that the load that I use most is 20.8 
grs. Du Pont No. 21 and a regular soft 
point .25-20, 86-gr. bullet. Now, some- 
time in the past I figured out the velo- 
city for this load, and while I haven’t 
the figures at hand it seems to me it 
was around 2400 ft. per sec. Is this 
I am sure of one thing, it skips 


say 


| right along, and is powerful strong for 


| such 
| wouldn’t 


game as coyotes, ete, and I 
run for a cannon if I met a 


| deer, for I feel quite sure it would han- 


| dle them quite nicely also. 


| Lyman tang sight. 


I have used 
lighter loads, with No. 75 powder, and 
heavier ones with the No. 21, but have 
rather settled on this one as being 
standard for me, and it has been many 
a moon since I bought or shot a full 
charge load in my .250. 

This load in my rifle shoots with the 
same sight setting as for the full 
charge, except it takes more elevation, 
about a point and a half on windgauge 
This may not be ab- 


| solutely true, for I have the sights set 
| for this load, but the few full charge 


| me. 


loads I have fired with this set, re- 
quired only a little less elevation to 
make things interesting for things other 
than bullseyes. This is a very nice 
thing for me, for few rifles will do this 
trick. However, I once owned a Sav- 
age .303 that would shoot any old load 
with just a little change in the eleva- 
tion. That was some gun, too, believe 
I have a .32-40 Stevens that could 
show old Hawkeye’s Killdeer aces and 
spades for accuracy, but when shooting 
the regular short-range load it throws 
them way up there in the right-hand 
corner in as nice a little group as you 
ever heard of. 

In another place I remember seeing 
where some one asked for information 
regarding the Standard rifle. I never 
ewned one myself, but a friend of mine 
with whom I have hunted, once did, 
and I got to shoot and see something 
of the arm. Personally I never liked 
the makeup of the arm, but it seemed 
to be well built and of good material, 
especially was the barrel very accurate, 
and it was a hard hitter. This partic- 
ular rifle was a .85 Rem-U. M. C. cal. 
However, it had faults enough that we 
found, while few and due to faulty de- 
sign more than material, so that its 
owner saw fit to kiss it goodbye and 
get a good old tried and not found want- 
ing Remington Auto. .35. The Standard 
would work fine while the sun was 
shining and everybody else smiled, but 


, Jing apparatus. 


let a cloud pass over or let the owner | 


forget to shoot a gallon or two of oil 
into its vitals and the jig was up. There 
was one very bad feature; there was a 


| hole back of the trigger guard that was 


| stand within 60 


| the same stunt. 


| at this. 


open to anything that wished to fall in. 
On one occasion I saw its owner sit in 
the snow and let a nice band of elk 
yards with no shot. 
Reason, water in said hole and the 
whole blooming works frozen stiff. An- 
other time some pine needles pulled off 
This is no place to 
muck-rake the dead, so we will let it go 
However, if I were the person 


| asking and expected to go on a real big 








BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygienic Machine 
Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 
SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME 


It increases blood 
elreulation, strength- 
ens and soothes the 
nerves. Brings sleep 
to the sleepless. 

The Vigorous Man or 
Woman is Leader of All 

You cannot realize the bene- 
fits derived from this machine 
except you try it. One treat- 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. If you 
are asufferer of paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, vertigo, apo- 
plexy, headaches, neuralgia. 
nervousness, general weak- 
ness, neuritis, rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago or hardening 
arteries, be sure to investiyate 
this machine. Takes the place 
of exercise. Give you> mus- 
cles firm elasticity; be neither 
fat nor thin 

NORMALIZE 

YOUR WEIGHT 

Do you realize what 
this machine means tc 
one wanting in vital 
strength, or suffering 
from a goitre, ner- 
vous debility, in- 
somnia, prostate 
gland trouble and 1 
varicose veins? 

chine is not a vibrator or 


BOOK FREE 
a high frequency or a 


galvanic nuisance; but a genuine health helping, life prolong- 
No wires to connect. All you have to do is to 
throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. It is 
for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous 
and efficient. This means you! Address: 


Roche Electric Machine Co., ©O.L. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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and P d by 
Prof. J. B. Roche 
Remember this Ma- 














FLY FISHERMEN 


Catching Bass—Small Mouth or Large Mouth—is 
the greatest sport that is. But to take them on a 
flY—mere words fail. There is a Bass Fly that 
will get Bass under any reasonable condition of 
sky or water—dark or bright day—clear or cloudy 
water—in rippling stream or placid lake—a feed- 
ing bass cannot resist it. His instinctive pug- 
nacity runs riot the instant he glimpses this extra- 
ordinary fly. 

Circular with full description mailed upon re 
quest. Or we mail you three flies for a dollar, or 
twelve for three dollars, with a positive money 
back guarantee. 

You cannot go wrong as there is no time limit 
or other strings to this guarantee. 


JOHNSON FANCY FLY CO. 


HOPKINSVILLE, KENTUCKY 








Send this ad (NO MONEY) and get our smooth shaving 
FAMOUS KARNAK RAZOR by return mail postpaid. 


it 30 days FREE, then send $1.85 or return razor. 


Tr 
MORE COMPANY, 613 More Building, St. Louis, Mo. 











JOE WELSH! “This Man 
Cast Deprectiy 


isan Angler” 


-.. The last letter from 
A. C. Palmer, Stamford, 
Conn., contained a $21.50 
check for ‘‘Telarana 
Nova’’ Leaders. Mr. Pal- 
mer knows a good thing. 


“Oh Boy, 
Just Look” — 


Joe Welsh’s 
Blue Devil 


Darning Needle 


Transparent Indestructible 
—and It Floats 


—Send 75c for a “Blue 



























Gasaucnn eA Devil’’ anda —- —- 
= “A Two sizes—one for Bass, 
US *** CANADA~ | one for Trout. 
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came hunt I would at least take an ex- 

, rifle along if I expected to carry the 
standard. 

Speaking of the Remington .35 re- 
minds me. Most of the boys I hunt 
with use these old trusties. I have had | 
. notion, just a notion and it probably | 
won't ever get beyond it, but as it might 
be of interest, here it is: I have been | 
thinking some of having me a Savage 
rifle (to match my present beautiful 
Savage .250) made to handle the Rem- 
ington .35 cartridge. My first idea was 
that it would give me a rifle shooting 
the same shell as the rest of the bunch, 
but in my _ favorite rifle. Second 
thought, tho, or with a little work could, 
have them bested, for by reloading this 
good old popular shell with some Du 
Pont No. 16, a load of considerable 
more power could be developed, one in 
fact that might not be safe to use in 
the Remington Autoloader. That old 
Savage action, with the sky about its 
limit in the matter of pressure, would 
be able to safely handle a load that 
would make the regular .35 cartridge 
look like something else, and the more 
| think of it the more it looks like it 
would work and would make some gun, 
too. My idea of a big game rifle, to be 
used mostly in the timber and in the 
mountains, not specially for sheep or 
goats or for plains shooting where long 
shots are the general run, but on deer 
and elk, is a rifle, or I guess I should 
say cartridge, of .30 caliber or larger, | 
not over a .40 caliber. It should have 
2s much energy along the first part of 
its journey as the .30-40, and it should 
hold this energy well up to say 200 
yards. The trajectory would be O. K. 
Such a cartridge would, it seems to me, | 
be about right for woods and mountain | 
shooting. The shorter range would | 
make the other end of the county safer | 
for the other fellow. | 

A cartridge such as I have in mind | 
should be as short and compact as pos- | 
sible, in other words if the vim could | 
be jammed into the Remington .35 to} 
come up to this energy it would repre- | 
sent to me a pretty neat bundle of rifle 
fodder for the especial purpose of | 
slinging lead after deer, elk, moose, etc. 

In looking.thru my copy of The Amer- 
can Rifle, I find that Maj. Whelen rec- | 
cmmends the following super load for | 
the .85 Remington: 41 grains Du Pont 
military No. 16 powder with the reg- | 
ular 200-grain bullet. This load should | 
he weighed and not measured. Such 
loading will give a breech pressure of 
6,660 pounds per square inch and a 
elocity of 2233 feet per second, and 
would develop at the muzzle an energy 
of 2214 foot pounds, or 242 foot pounds | 
ore than the good old .30-40. From | 
hese figures it certainly looks as tho 
he .5 Remington could be turned into 

really truly big, big game cartridge. 


\s regards accuracy, etc., of this load, | | 


is sufficient to take it as O. K. or it 
vould not appear in ‘“‘The American | 
ifle.”’ 
Speaking of more compact cartridges, 
wonder if the war will change the | 
resent type of military ammunition? 
Vouldn’t be surprised if it might. 
If we are to keep our hands in, we 
ust practice: this we all admit. How- 
ver, very often it is simply impossible 
practice. Accordingly one must | 


ther lose all form or do something. || 


his is the way I do something. I 
actice aiming from the different posi- | 
ms in the house. In order not to) 


iap the bolt I have fallen onto the idea | 
‘ using a number of medium rubber | 
ands on the trigger. 
round the 


These I fasten | 


guard and the trigger in 
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The Logical Camp Bed 


For strength—comfort and convenience you will find 
no better camp bed than a Gold Medal Cot. 

Made of especially selected hardwood—covered with 
extra good quality double filled duck—reinforced with 
steel plates riveted at all joints and cross rivets where 
strain is most severe. 

When open makes a full length, roomy (6 ft. 6 in. x 2 
ft. 3 in.) comfortable elastic bed. Folds into a compact, 
convenient package just a trifle over 3 ft. long, weighs 
only 17 pounds. 

Get one for your next camping trip, you’ll learn why 
Gold Medal Cots were chosen as standard equipment by 
Uncle Sam. 

Write for our catalog of complete equipment for the 
camp. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


DEPT. 4 
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Goodbye to stuffy rooms at hold-up rates, 

Scop when and where you please, yet sleep as 
comfortably as at home, with a Stoll Auto Bed. 
It folds up on the running board into a bundle 
6! 2x8x47 inches, with bedding complete. Does not 
block doors. Nothing to crowd tonneau. Simple * 

compact, practical and mechanically perfect. "In- 

cludes Spring-Mattress-Bed large enough for two— 
tent of army shelter-duck, ventilated with screen 
windows. Lasts foryears. Quickly pays for itself 


Pa Bm iy ; Comfortable. 
OLL T 7 ED wT “ a Convenient 
= — ‘ ompact: 
TO BED reng 
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¢ ie le ~ \ 
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2 \ in hotel bills saved and gives you Camp Comfort 
P \ \ _ Supreme. Nothin, to equal it. Write for illustrated booklet and prices. 
rh \ Dealers: Write for our unusually attractive proposition to established dealers 
és 
| S@CeSeeas Ghe Stott MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
\e / vene-an some ae 3234 Walnut St. DENVER, COLO. 
FOLDED COMPLETE ‘ 














is positively the 
THE FLY ROD WIGGLER &:::0' co: 

ever used ona fly 
rod Handles easily on any ordinary fly rod Has the slow wiggling zig zag 
movement of acrippled minnow. Great for large and small mouth bass 
large trout, pike, and pickerel. Exquisitely finished in Silver Shiner, Red 
Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, Red Head, etc, Twosizes, 1% and 2% in. Can 


be used on bait casting rod by adding small sinker. 
Price Each 60c. Four in Vest Pocket Box $2.00. 
Send stamp for catalog of Baits. Flies, Lines, Hooks, et 


W. J. Jamison Co., Dept. D, 736 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Dent's Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses 

At druggists or by 


N 
mail, fifty cents THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY ee 


A practical treatise en dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.), mailed for 10c to all customers, 
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THE SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 








THE SENSATION OF 1917-1918 


It Gets the Fish—bass, pickerel or musky—in thick lilies 
or rushes, stumps or snags, or in open water. Fish where 
the fish are. That's the way to get large catches. It’s all 


Patented 


the same tothe Shannon. Then note how close the blades run to point 
of hook. No fish can hit these blades without being hooked. A strike 
means 4 fish. That's why so many big catches are made with the Shan- 
non. Ask any one who uses it, or better, try it yourself. Order now. 


Shannon Twin Spinner (like cut) 
Shannon Porker (for pork rind) 


Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, 
Lines, Leaders, Weedless Hooks, etc. 


W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. D, 736 So. California Ave. 


























CHICAGO, ILL. 
| 


Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop at end of 
Darts and dives like a real 
Catches more than any other spoon or 


firmly into jaw. 
ish. 


slot sets hook 
Sa | 





Pallgame 
fish—Black 
Salmon, Cod, 
dealer for 
sent on receipt of price. 










Bass, Trout, Musky, Pike, 
Tarpon, etc. Six sizes. Ask your 
Knowles Automatic Striker Guaranteed. Catalogue. 
Length: | 354" 244" 12347 34" Aut 951g 

Price each 35c 35c 5Sc 75c 9c $1.25 


Finishes: SILVER —SILVER AND COPPER — BRASS 
'» 


Because it’s built that way 
Write for Complete Catalog 


RACINE BOAT COMPANY 





| It Hooks em Every Time! 








S. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


62 Racine Wisconsin = 

















Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows 
@\ = «hh Sn 
( Oriental Wiggler $1°° 

» Little Egypt Wiggler 75*./ 
kidder 75° Pork Rind Strips 35*jar. 





= will enable you to catch more 
fish thanever. Try one, they 
: are of the greatest value to 

—— We are the origi- 
nators of MAGNO PREPAREDBAIT, a scientific compound 








Mfg, By 
which has proven its worth Ever ready for use, beats them 
all, it's so convenient. Price 50¢ a box. Send for our circulars Al. foss 1712-1736 Glumbus Rd. Gevelan 





of trap-nets, hooks, ete 













FISHERMAN’S SUPPLY CO., 792 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Read 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 


New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire 
catches them likea fly-trap catches flies. 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list 
free booklet on best bait known for attract 


J. F. Gregory, 3305 Oregon Ave., 











4 Sones, ‘ ee” 
e Muskrats and 
a tb other fur-bearing animals 
3 in large numbers, with the 
ap. It 
Madein 
and our 
ing fish, 
St. Leuis, Mo 





or on Eyed Hooks, Size 12— 35c; Size 10 
40c; Size 8—45c, Dozen 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12—50c; Size 10 60c; Size 8—70c, 
Dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 


HERMAN’S 
CALENDAR 


Contains FISHING SIGNS FOR 1919. Shows graphical- 
ly when fish should hite best, past experience has proven 


Shows which weeks are best for fisher- 

Has an individual fishing record that 

proves invaluable for reference. Sales last year in 46 

states The amateur will be helped by this dope, the 

old hand knows it by heart. Send 25c for one to-day to 
O. F. CALENDAR, 

Box 1473 H. Sta. Springfield, Mass. 


it 80% correct 
man’s vacations 
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ee 


FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


PAUL E. STUECK 427d25t; Danzer Sele: 


All Kinds of REPAIRING 
Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 














number sufficient to give the regulation 
trigger pull or a trifle heavier. This 
| makes a very satisfactory practice trig 
ger and accordingly I aim and aim, and 
pull and pull, and in this way in a man 
ner keep my hand in. 

Cleaning a small bore rifle with largé¢ 
chamber, from the breech, with the 
average iron rod, is apt to be hard on 
the rifling, especially just in front of 
the chamber, because, the rod will tip 
iat times when it is being started and 
will punch the barrel in front of the 
chamber. What is needed is a guide, 
and here is how I made one. I took an 
empty shell and reamed out the primer 
hole so that the cleaning rod would just 
go thru. Next I ran the rod thru and 
then proceeded to pack the shell full 
of rags, well oiled so that when the job 
was finished the rod ran true to center 
to the shell, and when the shell was in 
the chamber the rod ran true to center 
to the barrel, and there was no more 





|chance to injure the finish or mar the 


lands by an inadvertant punch from the 
rod. Try this stunt and see how nicely 
it works. 

Just a word here regarding books on 
rifles and rifle shooting. I own several 
and have seen several more, and I must 
say that none of them, with one excep- 
tion, have contained what a fellow is 
generally looking for; in other words, 
they have been just like all autos—a 
disappointment, to a greater or less de- 
gree. I do not mean to say that they 
are no good, for most of them are good 
reading, at least, but they didn’t seem 
to hit the spot. However, such is not 
the case now. Christmas time saw a 
copy of “The American Rifle” drift into 
my hands, and, believe me, it nearly 
|needs a new cover by now, it has been 
thumbed over to such an extent. Hon- 
estly, Maj. Whelen more than did him- 

















ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! Its what you go for. Make 
sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really good the nights in camp can be ’till you 
snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


ke Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the same 
> as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs 
to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones. And 
never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished 
in either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. You'll 
Auto tourists—send for catalogue on the 







want our circular. 
‘““Auto’’ Air Bed 


PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY 


127 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








self proud, and really did the greatest 
iservice to a lot of us would-be rifle 
| cranks, for I don’t believe any man can 
|be a real simon-pure rifle crank until 
ihe knows the finer points, and I know 
ithat I am not the only living specimen 
|that doesn’t know them. You that think 
itkat you know all about the rifle will 
|do well to spend a V and find out how 
|little you really do know. My copy is 
‘not for sale, and when it is worn out a 
inew one will most certainly have to 
|take its place. It is a great book, sim- 
|ple, clear and to the point and so well 
|written that it reads like a novel. To 
sum it up I would say that it is the best 
friend the American riflemen have to- 
day. ALLYN H. TEDMON. 
Wyoming. 


Newton Arms Company Plant 


Sold. 
The receiver of the Newton Arms 
Company has sold its plant and_ all 


other property to the firm of Lamberg, 
Schwartz and Land of New York city, 
dealers in second-hand machinery. In- 
cluded in the sale were about 1,000 New- 
ton rifles, about one-half of which were 


manufactured by the Newton Arms 
Company while Mr. Newton was _ in 
charge, and the other half manufac- 


tured by the receiver after Mr. Newton 
left the organization. We understand 
Mr. Newton, who designed the rifle and 
ammunition, is endeavoring to reorgan- 
ize the company and repurchase the 
plant, and in case he is successful, will 
continue the manufacture of the New- 
ton rifle. In ease he is not successful, 
in all probability the rifles on hand will 
be sold for what they will bring and the 
plant dismantled and sold. 
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To Possible a Rifle. 


Chauncey Thomas:—I am sending to 
you under separate cover a .33 caliber 
target rifle which I wish you would give 
a fair trial and comment on same in an | 
early issue of Outdoor Life. I have} 
made a group of ten shots in a radius | 
of four inches at two hundred yards, 
but think with your exceptional skill 
you may improve considerably. This 
group was made from a prone position | 
without use of a sling strap and was 
witnessed by several prominent citizens | 
of Phoenix, Ariz. 

You will note from the exceptional | 
lines of this piece that it will please 
the sporting fraternity in your club, and 
would suggest that you allow it to be 
used as often as possible among the 
club members and if you are unable to 
obtain ammunition for this gun please 
advise and I will forward some. | 
JACK SCHOFIELD. 


Colo. 


Answer:—It is very complimentary | 
of you to entrust your pet gun to me 
for trial, but I am afraid I cannot do} 
so this time of the year with justice to} 
you, myself, the gun itself, and the | 
makers of both gun and ee. | 
Testing out a gun to determine just 
what it will and will not do is more or| 
less a ticklish job. And it cannot be| 
done in the winter time because it must | 
of course be done out of doors, and} 
that means cold fingers, hence stiff | 
ones, hence not as good shooting as is | 
possible under good conditions. Also in| 
the winter the snow makes the light 
bad, except on a cloudy day, and such 
days are too hard to locate except in a 
few months of the year. I have taken 
a rifle to the range time and again, 
some trips have not even tried to shoot 
it—for testing, not for pleasure, I mean 

and sometimes after starting to shoot 
it, we have had to give up the whole 
test for that time, as a slight breeze 
sprang up, and that of course ended 
group shooting. It is one thing to test 
the shooter’s skill in “wind doping” and 
another to test the limits of accuracy | 
of the rifle. To test the absolute accu- 
racy means a perfect day for that pur- 
pose—if done out of doors—and either 
a man who can hold almost like a ma- 
chine rest, or the machine rest itself. 
We used to have a machine rest here, | 
hut that was destroyed by the soldiers 
camped on the range two years ago, | 
end there is now none that I know of 
i the state. I cannot shoot well 
enough to test a rifle fairly unless the 
day is good; that is, it must be a warm, 
pleasant day, good light, no air cur- 
ents—dead still—and no mirage. 

Several of my friends here have rifles 

ey want me to test out, but I cannot 

0 so till perhaps next May or June, 
because of the weather conditions. This 

onth I had a chance one day to try 

it a Newton I have been waiting al- 
ost a year to get at, but when the 
nditions were right I was too busy 
ith bread and butter affairs, and when 
could get off, the conditions were not | 
pe. But one day, after nearly a year, 
he sign was right,” as the Indians say, 

1 round, and it took five and a half 

urs on the range itself, and one whole 

‘y’s time out of the city to tell just 

hat that gun would do, and what it 

ould not do. And I fired only forty 
ots at that. Often one has to change 
om U. M. C, to Winchester to see if 

gun handles one make better than 

e other, as guns so often do. The 

wton does not recoil] much so the 

ty did not tire me, of course. 
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Takes You to the Haunts of f 
The Big Fellows 


Every fisherman is just dying to catch the big 
fellows. Man! How they do fight! And howreligiously 
they stay on the far side of the lake or way upthe 
stream. Seems you nevercatch them nearcamp. 
They’re atways miles away. And yet,what dif- 
ference do those miles make it you have a 


Liberty Drive 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


attached to the stern of yourboat? You never 
row. You just set your motor at trolling speed, 
put out your lines, light your pipe and take it 
easy while your ‘‘Liberty Drive’’ chug-chugs 
along to the haunts of the big fellows. You make your 
catch, come home as fast as ten miles an hour and feel- 
ing bully. No aching muscles, no blistered hands, no 
tired body. It's one grand round of pleasure. Nevera 
*“‘joy-killer” in sight 


f Goes Through Weeds Like an Eel 


The Liberty Drive Motor is 
always on its good behavior 
in weeds and shallows. They 
never botherit. It pivots on 










































a 


@J Motor 


for those wishing a highly 
refined motor, Has 
speeds, 2 torward, 2 back : 
ward and neutral. Ha-sa 
starter’ nocranking. Mag 
neto in flywheel. Posi 

, tively the highest 
development in 
rowboat motor 
design Special 
Catalog on 
request 
















We Also Build 


a complete line of 
marine motors from 
2to 30h.p. Ask tor 
special catalog. Give 
length, beam, draft 
and type of boat to 





















the stern of boat. Raises or be driven. , 
_ lowers by pressing on steer- KP 
So ing he > Steers , wag 
ing handle. Steers by Ere 


swinging propeller to no 
right or left. Propeller rises 
over stones, sunken logs, 
etc. The Liberty Drive 
Motor wili propel 
a boat anywhere 
it will float. You 
can runit right up 
on the beach. Has 






$58.00 


Complete 
Ready to Run 
speed of five to ten miles perhour. Weighs about 
seventy pounds, Send for details. Leta Liberty 
Drive do your “rowing’’ this summer. 
Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
154 Caille Building 
Detroit Michigan 
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the Hallmark of Quality 
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MORE DOLLARS — EASY WORK 
Raise hares for us. We furnish stock and 
buy-back young forcash. 10c brings details 
and contract 
BUY-BACK RABBIT Co. 
Dept. 18, 3021 Aurora St., El Paso, Texas 


| BUILD WS aay STEEL BOAT 
Your Own Save Cost 
From patterns and instructions, work easy, material furnished 


Also completed boats Send for free catalogue and prices 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 PERRY ST., ALBION, MICH. 











AO ett: Al tn im alate th Nt aa esl ug 


The HARDY TAILOR HAND-MADE GUNCASE 


To meet the requirements of discriminating sportsmen. Manufactured from real California skirting 
leather. Strictly hand-made. Iam offering a case that is the result of my 8 years experience as an 
expert leather worker, combined with my 17 years career as a professional shooter. The form, or 
skeleton, is made of A-1 trunk board covered with Irish linen. This is hermetically sealed to the leather 
cover, forming a case strong enough to resist the weight of a 200-pound man without crushing. 


PRICES, $25.00 TO $100.00 
A. H. HARDY, Box 1384, DENVER, COLORADO 








For descriptive 
folder address 
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ES Fey heh : 
SoS gig OT ——— Mag x 
Because it is so soft and yield- 
ing that restful and beneficia] 


sleep is assured. 


H ON AIR OUR AIR MATTRESSES 


are Sanitary, VERMIN and WATERPROOF, never 
P get hard or lumpy When deflated make ao light 
compact package 

METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction Recom 
mended by Campers, Hunters, Physicians, Autoists 
and Woodsmen as the best for outdoor purposes 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG F FREE 


MADE ONLY BY ESTABL 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 


ISHED 1891 
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are so designed in taper that they 

are quicker in action, and more 

powerful for their weight than 

otherrods. Granger Rods are built fh 

of the finest bamboo, cut to an ac- 

curacy of 1/1000 of an inch, and Y ; 

SS » 


throughly seasoned in Denver’s dry 
climate. This producesa flawless rod, re- 





silient in action, light, yet possessing the ff ‘Ss 
necessary power to cast a long line true and 
steady under allcondiiions. Rods for trout <f x 


or bass at prices ranging from $4 to $27 


Send for our 


dealer doe 


Goodwin Granger & Co. 
1237-46 East 9th Ave. 
DENVER, - - COLORADO.wNN@& *: 


vatalog today if your 


s not have Granger Rod 











No. 2 Open—showing equipment. 


Auto-Kamp - Kook- Kit 


The most dependable gasoline outing stove 
on the market. A necessity for every auto. 








No. 2 Closed—equipment packed inside, size 
5x10x18, weight 17 pounds. 


Substantial—Durable—Effcient. 
WILL BURN IN ANY WIND. 


We make other sizes. Write for prices. 


PRENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 


102 Spring Street GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 











| but 


| And 
| means that one is not shooting his best, 





| another 


| inches at 200 yards. 


|; other than 


Outdoor Life 


| but six months ago I took out a .30-40 
| carbine of my own and after twenty-five 
shots I had enough of its come-back for | 


Could still shoot it, of course, 
effect of the 


the day. 
the 


some other day. In fact, I never did 


| test it out to my entire satisfaction. A 
man who takes forty or fifty shots from | 


a Springfield—or similar load—in a day 
knows he has been shooting; also the 





| “suction’’—so it feels like—on his eyes 


for fifty careful shots is about my limit, 
and often many shots less than fifty. 
any sense of strain in shooting 


hence he is not giving the rifle itself a 
fair deal. 

Now all this is when things go well, 
and the groups are good. But often the 
groups are not good, then comes the 
hunt to locate the trouble—is it the 
light? air? ammunition? gun? loose 
screw in stock? loose sight? bending of 
barrel under heating? or what of a score 
of possible causes, or even several of 
them combined? When this comes up, 
then one cannot fairly say “the gun is 
no good,’ and it means often a dozen 
or more attempts to locate the trouble, 
and perhaps from $25.00 to $50.00 worth 


| of cartridges, if the gun eats expensive 
| fodder. 


Also war time ammunition is 
doubtful at the best, and I cannot pass 
on any gun as actually bad with pres- 
ent factory ammunition, and neither 
can I or any shooter of course depend 
on any other man’s hand reloading. 
Nor on my own. I pulled 212 cartridges 
apart with pincers this month out of 
one batch of .38 Specials I reloaded my- 
self. The scales were not working 
right, dust in the balances probably, 
and I had 5.4 grains No. 3 in the shells 
instead of 5 grains. Came near wreck- 
ing the gun, but fortunately did not in- 


| jure anything, except the loss of 200 


rounds of ammunition worth in work 
and cost over 98.00. So I will not shoot 
man’s reloading, and have 
given up trying to get good results with 
lead cast bullets myself. Can’t be done. 


| The best I can do, or several good men 


here, with cast lead is about double the 
size group at all ranges with cast lead 
as we get with the same loads in the 
same guns with M. P. bullets. 

No human eye can see closer than 2 
inches at 100 yards, or closer than 4 
If you can get 4- 
inch groups at 200 yards with any kind 


| of sights except ’scope then that is the 


limit of human holding. I never try for 
better than that, as it is optically im- 
possible. Closer groups with any sights 
*’scope—or machine rest— 
are just lucky accidents. I can hold in 
about six inches at 200 yards, but that 
is all. Four inches means sheer luck, | 
as four inches means machine rest hold- 
ing, and a perfect rifle, which was 
never made. That is, a rifle that makes 
2-inch machine rest groups at 200 yards 
will make only 6-inch groups with non- 
‘scope sights with any man who ever | 
lived. Except lucky shots, of course. 
Clamp a rifle in a vice, then have a 
marker place the movable bullseye ac- 
cording to your signals, and see if you 
can sight closer than 2 inches per 100 
vards. I know of no man who can with 
anything except a ‘scope. In short, 2 
inches per 100 yards is the limit of hu- 
man eyesight. I know nothing whatever 


| about ’scopes and decline to touch one 
till I do. 

If a rifle makes three-inch groups at 
| 100 yards it means that the shooter is | 
holding within the limits of human eye: | 


recoil was such | 
| that I could not do so at my best, so} 
had to hang up the rest of the test till | 


Rods for every kind of fishing. 


















If you would get the most 
sport out of your fishing, get a 
lively Divine rod that registers 
every quiver of the elusive 
game. 

For half a century Divine Rods have 


stood for the best in the art of rod 
making—and there are Divine 


“Fairy Fly” Rod 
72 ft. —2% oz. 


Here's a wonderfully lively rod, 
skillfully proportioned. Only the 
highest type of skilled workman- 
ship, and long experience coul 

produce a practicable, serviceable 
rod of this length and weight. 














Rods Made To Your Special Order 


for particular styles of fishing under 
special conditions. 






1919 Catalog On Request 


THE FRED D. DIVINE CO. 
707 Roberts St. —_- UTICA, N.Y. 













* M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 














Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 7-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 


Our booklet tells how 
you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, Colo. 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 


























ight—2 inches—and that the rifle is 
shooting within one inch—total three 
inch group. Or six inch at 200 yards. 
No man and no rifle as a combination 
can make regular four-inch groups at 
200 yards. He will make even smaller 
ones, then larger ones, due to several 
lucky and unlucky causes, but with any 
but ‘scope sights about six-inch groups 
at 200 yards is the limit of practical 
shooting. With ’scope or machine rest 
we have of course made groups at 200 
yards as small as a dime, but they were 
not aimed by the unmagnified eye nor 
held in the human hand. Freak groups 
come up of all kinds—Mr. Thorp, Joe 
Weber and I got one lately of a nickel 
in size, five shots, lead bullet, 100 yards 

-but the next group was three or four 
inches, same conditions. I have seen 
that rifle shot perhaps five hundred 
times and I do not know yet just what 
kind of a group it will make as a reg- 
ular thing, perhaps about three inches 
at its best at 200 yards, perfect condi- | 
tions, of course. 

We hear much careless talk of the 
rifles that make two-inch groups regu- | 
larly at 200 yards, but I have my 
doubts. There are some, about one 
rifle in a thousand, and in my private 
estimation that rifle is worth about | 
$1,000. Also, that the life of such accu- | 
racy is about 1,000 shots, so figure it | 
out for yourself. 

Our most accurate rifle today on the | 
open market is the ’06 Springfield with | 
hand-loaded ammunition, worth perhaps | 
25 cents a cartridge, and not one| 
Springfield in 1,000, if that, will make | 
two-inch groups at 200 yards, 

So I am afraid I must return the rifle | | 
untested, for the above reasons, in 
which I think you will agree with me. 
Thank you for the compliment and for 
your confidence in me for lending a 
rifle or six-gun is like lending a wife, 
but I feel that I cannot do any one jus- 
tice under the present conditions, of 
weather, ammunition, etc., and if one 
cannot do a job thoroly it is best not 
attempted at all. Four-inch groups at 
200 yards is taking liberties with the 
world’s record. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 





A Western Gunsmith Passes Away. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—With greatest 
regrets to you and brother readers of 
our magazine I wish to announce the 
death of Ludwig Wundhammer, an ar- 
tist in all pertaining to fire arms. 

I had worked with Mr. Wundhammer | 

considerable time before his death, 
which occurred on February 26, 1919. I 
can truthfully say that I never was as- 
sociated with a more able man in his 
line or a more perfect and_ kind- 
hearted old gentleman. Even tho he}! 


has left this world of life and labor for 

a spiritual existence, of which we mor- 

tals know little, I know that this de- 

parted artist will be remembered by all 

true gun men. W. A. RATHBUN. 
Calif. 








100-FOOT TARGET SHOOTING. 


_To left: 5 shots, .32 Ideal cartridge, Win- 
hester S. S.; rest, ‘with telescope, Lesmok pow- 
der. To right: 5 shots, .22 L. R., Schuetzen, 

inchester, rest, Lesmok powder, receiver sight. 
Made by Hervey Lovell, New York. 
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ReR EVINRUDE gives added pleasure 
to your fishing days. It takes you quick- 
ly to the holes where the big ones hide. You 
return at night refreshed—a whole day’s sport 
without touching an oar. A whirl of the fly- 
wheel and the lake or river is yours. 


The Evinrude built-in-flywheel type magneto per- 
mits varying speeds, while the special method of 
balancing practically eliminates vibration. Nearly 
100,090 Evinrudes now in use. 


Write for Catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
111 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE DISTRIBUTORS 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 








—Is preserved by the 
autographic camera. The 
happy thought or clever 
phrase of the moment is 
written right intothefilm | | 
stamping the picture for- 
ever with details of the 
time and place or names 
of your companions. 
Trebles the pleasure of 
“kodaking.”’ 

Kodaks to suit your 
taste at prices to suit 
your purse. Any size roll 
film developed for 10c— 
packs and plates correspondingly reasonable. 


HAANSTAD & McKEE 
Phone Champa 450 
404 16th Street DENVER, COLO. 















R. H. G. of Carlisle Pa , writes: ‘*I like my Lachnite ring 
7 better every time I look at it. 1 think it is finer than a 
genuine diamon a ' 
Just cond our name and finger 
Send No Money ?: 2. emda ta achnite ring, 
set in solid gold, prepaid, crept homes when it comes 
¢ deposit $4. 75 with the postman, and w arthe ring 10 full 
¥ days. if you, or any of yours friends can tell it from a 
diamond, send i t be ick. o urn the ring in ten 
days we will return yo renp enlb oy If yo »u decide to keep 
it, send $2 £ Eawmenth untiigis 75 ie paid. 


Ich 
Write Today 679).2°o500 7500 Finns ynrech 


(ladies’ or men’s). Be ‘mone to send ar finger ei ze 


Harold Lachman Co. 12N. Michigan Av. Devt 08¢.. Chicage 














































Hunting Mining 
Trapping Lumbering 
Fishing Cruising 
Camping Farming 
ne 7 pa prinuianr /sPecting 
So ee SEARCHLIGHT Watching 


First of Acetylene lights worn on the head. On the market over 17 years. Used throughout the world, 
because of its dependability and powerful light. Twelve different styles to choose from. The 3%-in. 
single lens headpiece weighs only seven ounces—double lens with bullseye on hinge door, thirteen 
ounces. The only lamp of its kind with darkening doors. Can be operated at one-fifteenth the cost 
of the average flash lamp. Insist on the BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. Sold by all dealers or direct. 


Catalogue free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept.4, Duluth, Minn. 









































































GO CAMPING! 


You haven't forgotten how. 
Prepare for reconstruction by 
reconstructing yourself. But be 
sure of your equipment. We 
make tents, camp furniture 
and camp equipment that are 
right. Send for our catalog 
604. It’s free. 


Geo-B-CaRPENTER & Co & 


430 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 








Target Shootin 













At Yio The Cost 


You can actually make this great saving in target 
practice with your favorite big game rifle by using 


— s one ‘ 
MARBLES Auxiliary Cartridges 
instead of the regularrifle ammunition. 
Each cartridge more than pays for it- 
self bythe saving on 100 rounds at 

target practice. Used by National y 
Guard andthousands ofsports- 
men. For mostallsporting 
rifles. Loaded in maga- 
zine or breech. Bullet 
is set into rifling. 
Without harm the 
firing pin of the gun 





Does not 
harm rifle 
firing pin nor 
lead the barrel 
sy =——Price 75 

OM Ask Your Dealer. 

Write for complete 
catalog of Sixty Out- 
strikes firing pin in aux- ing Specialties for 
iliary,exploding cartridge. sportsmen. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 






































Trophies of 
the Hunt 


EXPRESSION IN TAXIDERMY 


Have your trophies mounted to reproduce 
the moment you fired! Jonas Bros.’ years 
of experience guarantees expert treatment 
quality work—natural, life-like mountings. 





S ecia « Genuine Bull Buffalo Head— 
Pp * beautifully mounted; also 
Buffalo Auto Robe, FOR SALE. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Field Guide and Records of North American BigGame. Fullof 
valuable information. You'll be pleased to have it. It's FREE 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


ions if answers are desired by mail, 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and 


1s briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
ication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 


you for an ex- 
Out of a 


to ask 
following: 


I am writing 
planation of the 


batch of Frankford ammunition, ’06, 
made in 1908, several of them have 
showed split necks or shoulders, and 


corrode badly on outside of shell. On 
extracting some of the bullets of the 
worst ones the powder in the mouth of 
the shell is corroded solid, and of the 
other tried nearly all snapped in the 
rifle, a 1903, altho at the base of the 
shell the powder did not seem affected. 
I have never noticed this in any re- 
loaded shells that showed cracks. Is 
this due to primer, powder, or some 
atmospheric cause? Shells are kept in 
a dry room, at about usual house tem- 
perature.—H. F. Turk, Clay City, Ill. 

Answer.—I see how the Frank- 
ford Arsenal could have issued cart- 
ridges with split necks unless it was 
condemned ammunition sold as such. 
The corrosion of the case, which is a 
distintegration of the metal, causing it 
te occupy a much larger space, would 
lead the corroded substance to affect 
the powder. Probably the entire pow- 
der charge was more or less affected. 
If the primer failed to explode, then the 
primer was affected, too. I do not know 
wunything about the make of powder 
used—possibly it was a brand that 
wouldn't keep well for ten years.— 
editor. 


can’t 


Would the 50-gr. F. P. Colt auto be 
a satisfactory reload in the .25-35 shell 
case? What charge of powder would 
be required to send this bullet at 8000 
f. s.? 2000? 1200? Would DuPont No. 
16 be a satisfactory powder for this 
purpose? Does the .25-85 with factory 
load develop as much pressure as the 
2250-83000 Savage?. Would the Savage 
225-35 action stand as much pressure as 
the .250-3000? How can you tell when 
the pressure developed is becoming too 
much for perfect safety? Does the 
pressure then mash the primer? What 
primer would be best for the re-loads 
ubove mentioned.—J. G. Bryan, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Answer.—1l. <A 
pistols should not be used in a rifle. 
>. No accurate work could be gotten 
from a pistol bullet at 38000 feet. 3. If 
you wished to use one brand of powder 
for velocities of from 1200 to 2000 feet 
I should prefer a quicker powder than 
No. 16, say No. 18 or 21. 4. Safety is 
au relative term; what would be safe in 
ene gun would not be in another. When 
the primer is mashed flat and entirely 
fills the primer pocket after discharge, 
2 limit has been reached as to what a 
brass shell would stand. whatever the 
cun might be able to do. Procure non- 
inereuriec primers. 5. The .25-55 does 
not develop as much pressure as the 
2250-3000 Savage—far Write to 
the Savage Arms. Co. for the pressure 


powder adapted to 


less. 


the .25-35 is listed with. The Savage 
250 action will stand more than the 
barrel, I am told, tests having been 
made with pressures up to 150,000 


without affecting the bolt. I 


pounds 





have this information from the factory 
and not from any personal knowledge. 
There is no reason why the .25-35 
should be put thru such a test. The 
cartridge is not intended to develop a 
pressure above 40,000 pounds, while the 
250 must withstand 55,000.—Editor. 








Mr. Askins advises 43 grs. of DuPont 
No. 16 for the Newton 123-gr. bullet. 
Will you please advise the correct pow- 
der charge for the 129-gr. Newton bul- 
let .256?—Arthur Bowman, Portland. 
Ore. 

Answer.—Use the same charge for the 
129-gr. bullet as for the 123-gr.—Editor. 





I will appreciate it very much if you 
would give the desired information re- 
garding the following rifles and eart- 
ridges: 1. Could I use the .32-40 cart- 
ridge in my .32-20 Winchester Mode! 
1892 repeater carbine? If not, could I 
get it rebored to take the cartridge, and 
use the gun as a single shot? 2. Is 
there a so-called .22 cal. N. R. A. eart- 
ridge? Can it be used in the Winches- 
ter Model 1904 .22 eal. single shot? 
What distance is it good for? 3. What 
is the difference between the _ .22-eal. 
long rifle cartridge and the .22-eal. ex- 
tra long? Can it be used in the above 
gun? 4. Is the Winchester Model 1886 
o-cal. powerful enough to drop deer, 
elk, moose and black bear?—Joe A. 
Pisar, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Answer.—1. You could not get your 
rifle altered to take the .32-40 cartridge 
as the mechanism is altogether too small 
to handle the larger and longer .32-40. 
2. One of our large ammunition fac- 
tories puts out a .22 long rifle cartridge 


which they call their “N. R. A. Cart- 
ridge.” It can be used in any rifle 
adapted to the .22 long rifle. 3. The 


.22-eal. extra long cartridge is decidedly 
longer in the shell than the .22 long 
rifle. It carries a powder charge of 
seven grains instead of five grains of 
the .22 long rifle, but the bullet is of 


the same weight, viz.: 40 grs. 4. The 
.33-cal. Winchester is a first-rate rifle 


for the game you mention at short range 
but it is not a long range weapon.- 
Editor. 

1. I have in mind the .22 H. P. and 
the .250-3000 Savage. Which of these 
do you consider best for coyote and 
deer up to and including 300 yds.? 2 
I have heard some say that these two 
guns do not stand up the way thes 
ought to; is that so? 3. Are these guns 
as powerful as the .380-80 Winchester.- 
Harold Brisdele, Hillyard, Wash. 

Answer.—1. The .250-8000 is the more 
powerful of the two, but if you wish te 
reload cartridges it is not satisfactors 
as the spring of the action permits th: 
shells to stretch and they bind whe! 
attempted to be used again. 2. Thi 
above is the only criticism of th 
“standing-up” qualities of these gun 
3. The .250-3000 Savage is more power 
ful than the .30-30, the .22 high powe! 
Savage less powerful.—Editor. 
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MAKE THE AEROTHRUST ®::-::: 222.2%. | 
YOUR FISHING COMPANION #2322325 | 


The Aerothrust is the best fishing pal you ever had. 






























The Aerothrust will do a// the rowingand let you do 
all the fishing. Could anything be fairer than that? 


Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take all the 
backache and hand-blisters out of that long pull against 


2 39 


the wind or current to where ‘‘they are bitin’. 


The Aerothrust is an improvement on every other 
type of detachable motor. Here’s why:— 


First —The aeroplane propeller takes no punishment from submerged 
rocks, logs or weeds. 


SECOND— You never have to worry about depth of water. Ifyouscratch 
bottom your propeller is in the air out of harm’s way. 
The Aerothrust will take you anywhere it’s damp. 


THIRD— You will get greater speed under all kinds of conditions than with the underwater propeller. 
FouRTH— Youare independent of piers and docks for landings—just run hernose right up on the beach. 
FirTH— When fishing you can navigate shallow streams without roiling up the water. 





Ask your dealer or write for illustrated booklet. 
Canadian Boat & Engine Exchange, Ltd., Exclusive Canadian Jobbers, Wesley Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


Aerothrust Engine Co. 


518 Madison Street La Porte, Ind. 
































FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood used by U.S. and Foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT co. 681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

























“KINGFISHER” &:3ii Silk Fishing Lines 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 








You can’t imagine how delightfully 
toothsome and delicious fish can be 
when prepared on the 


AMERICAN 
KAMPKOOK 


The clean, blue flame and uniform heat 
makes it the ideal stove for all camp 
cooking. Has two powerful burners; 





The only silk line well enough known to 
be called for by it’s trade-mark name. 





When you purchase KINGFISHER’ 
lines, you feel you have as good 
as can be made, because KING- 
FISHER’ lines have been famous for 
| 37 years. More prize winning fish 

have been caught with KING- 
FISHER’ lines than any other, bar 
none, and the makers back up these lines every inch of the way. 


We makea line forevery kind of fishing where silk lines can be used. 
Let us know what you fish for and we will send samples to select from. 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS 


Makers of ‘‘KINGFISHER’’ Lines 
No. 3 Kingfisher Street ROCKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 






Size folded 
14'/2x8x3'/2 
inches. 
Weighs only 
8 pounds 





burns common gasoline. Folds secure- 
ly into steel case when not in use. Set 
up and going in two minutes; cooking 
all done in the time it takes to gather 
fuel for a wood camp fire. Simple, sub- 
stantial, safe, not affected by wind. 
Also supplied with collapsible KAMP- 
OVEN for broiling and baking. 











Sold by sporting goods and hardware 
dealers, 


Write for illustrated folder. | 







American Gas Machine Co. 
804 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
























DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS - 
























CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 


The 1919 Texas Field Trials. 
(By Our Kennel Editor.) 

The Texas Field Trial Association 
held its 1919 trials on February 12th, 
13th and 14th at Houston Hot Wells 
Course, at Cypress, about twenty-five 
miles from Houston. The club has at 
its disposal about 13,000 acres of ideal 
quail country, and the Hot Wells Hotel 
forms a splendid headquarters for the 
club during the trials. Nor must I fail 
to mention the comfort and relaxation 
the writer derived from a swim in the 
Hot Wells pool after a long day in 
the saddle following the trials. 

Ben Burger, the secretary, worked 
hard to make the trials a success, and 
one cannot compliment him too highly 
on the way he handled his secretarial 
duties. He was especially courteous 
and helpful to Outdoor Life’s repre- 
sentative. Matt Railey supervised the 
running of the courses, and this jovial 
giant, in spite of his wearying work 


on foot, all day long radiated the hap- 
piest and jolliest good feeling. 

W. T. Hall, the old veteran field 
trial envnusiast, rode in a saddle that 
was designed for earthly punishment 
for someone’s sins, and what is more, 
in spite of his misery he made the most 
careful and painstaking notes of the 
heats; the writer commiserated with 
Mr. Hall and offered the loan of his 
horse, but, no siree, that genuine 
good-humored smile carried Hall 
thru to the end of the second day. 
What Kipling says about ‘a rag, and 
a bone, and a hank of hair,’’ could be 
forcibly applied to that saddle of 
Hall’s; the third morning Hall took 
the owneéi of the saddle aside. I stood 
beside him and heard what he said. It 
was kindly, it was foreible, it was 
without a trace of indignation. Hall 
won and got a new saddle. 

Mr. Dionne, the artist and editor of 
the local dog paper, did a beautiful 
painting of Champion Joe Munsey for 





Ben Weil, his owner, while the trials 
were proceeding, and by the by, no 
one could have enjoyed the trials more 
than Mrs. Dionne did. The extreme 
seareity of birds was regretted by 
everyone and made the work = of 
the judges, F. L. Dennison, E. FE. 
Taylor and L. L. Williamson, dif- 
ficult to arrive at a correct § anal- 
ysis sometimes of the merit of the 
dogs, but they spared no pains. to 
do justice to every dog that was put 
down. 

“Uncle” Jim Avent was a long way 
from being over his influenza, and his 
condition gave great concern to every- 
one present, but his intense love of 
the sport, and iron will, carried him 


gamely through the trials. Dr. Syd- 
ney J. Smith, the president of the 
club, was on hand with a cordial 
greeting to all the visitors. J. N. 


Abeel, of Waco, Texas, took a keen 
interest in the working of the dogs 
and is one of the coming enthusiasts 





Seenes at the 1919 Texas Field Trials. 1. 
3. Handler Colvin and two of his winners. 4. 
photograph declare he is.) 


Some of the winning dogs. 
The three judges. 


2. Dr. Sydney Smith and George Payton discussing some of the winners. 
(The pointer in foreground is not docked, although competent critics who see this 
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serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we 


of small accounts in this department. 
first of each preceding month. 


and most effective you can buy. 


Kennel Department. 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 


Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers inthe World 


Box 12 La Rue, Ohio 








SPORTING AIREDALES—Always a few 

puppies from parents that combine the 
greatest winning blood lines in Airedale 
history with real hunting ability. Our 
breeding stock has an international rep- 
utation which is your protection against 
receiving inferior dogs; males $25 up. 
Lionheart Kennels, teg., Anaconda, 
Mont. (Formerly Washoe Kennels.) 4-1t 





MOUNTAIN VIEW Airdales, bred con- 

sistently for 12 years for size, game- 
ness and Airedale character, have prov- 
en their worth on every game trail in 
America and won prizes at all leading 
shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send 





for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Montana. 1-tf 
PARTNERSHIP FOR SALE—In large, 


lucrative, old-established dog business 
in Western city; capable of further 
development; including valuable real 
estate, buildings and equipment. Some 
capital necessary to negotiate. Apply 
Guaranteed, care of Kennel Editor. 6-tf 


COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. 
4-tf 








SIXTY-MINUTE Worm Remedy for 

dogs. A vegetable compound adminis- 
tered with food. Harmless. Results 
guaranteed. Prepaid, 18 doses, $1.00; 50, 
$2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., 
Box 1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 1-7t 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 
breeder and trainer. Registered stock, 





genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 4-1t 





FOR SALE—Trained and_ untrained 

‘coon, opossum, skunk and_ squirrel 
dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds, Trial 
allowed. Send stamp for list. Mt. Yonah 





n Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 

sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and 


OUTDOOR 











§ THE STORY OF A LITTLE 
tS WANT AD. 


San Francisco, Calif, Jan. 7, "19. 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co.:—I desire to 


thank you for the service rendered. 
That litile “ad” in December issue 
« certainly brought results. My only re- 
* gret was that I didn’t have guns to 
supply the boys who wanted them so 
much. Guess | could have sold a hun- 
dred from that one little “ad.” I re- 
,{ceived letters from about every state 
«in the Union, which shows the popu- 
' larity of Outdoor Life with nature 
t lovers everywhere. 
With best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


C. W. WHEELER. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—One large 
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No advertisement in- 
cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Copy should be received by the 


LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


FOR SALE—One  .30-cal., high-power 


Newton rifle, 99 cartridges; one sole- 
leather gun case; rifle fitted with sling 
swivels and peep sight; all brand new; 
cost $65, will take $60. Also one 12- 
gauge Fox double-barrel hammerless 
shotgun, full choked, 2%-in. drop, 30- 
in. barrels, 14-in. stock; cost $130, and 


brand new; will take $75. Address J. N 
Haven, Box 910, Walla Walla, Wash. 4-1t 





Ik YOU HAVE aS. & W. or Colt re- 

volver or a Newton or Savage .22 
high-power, or .250-3000 rifle you wish 
to sell cheap, or you wish to trade, let 





us know, or send your rifle or revolve! 
in for inspection. We will make price 
and send you the cash or whateve: 
goods you want for it. Weber Arms, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. $-\t 
RUSTED OR WORN .22 short, long or 

long rifle barrels made accurate with 
a high-grade steel liner, accurately 
bored, deeply rifled and closely cham- 


bered; price $5 for a 24-in. barrel. Auto- 


matic barrels relined with nickel steel, 
$7.50. Winchester muskets relined for 
$8.50. Chas. A. Diller, 24 So. Perry St 
Dayton, Ohio. 


1-1t 











Airedale dog 3 years old, trained on FOR SALE—S. & W. and Colt revolvers 
wildcat and ’coon; a first-class trailer and automatics from $6 up; new .22 
and tree dog. Price, $45, or trade for hi- auto and S. & W. models, $23 each: S. & 
power Newton .256 or Savage .250 or W. safety hammerless, $13; .45 Colt, $8, 
Remington .35. Must be in first-class on approval, will trade; also cameras. 
condition. O. S. Shiffer, Westimber. Send stamp. C. T. Paxson, 89 Manches- 
Ore. 4-1t ter Pl., Buffalo, N. Y. 4-1t 
FOR SALE—Pointer pup, 6 months old; GUN OWNERS—Make your guns, rifles, 

will be right age for coming season; revolvers, ete., like new, with my 
beautifully marked, natural retriever. guaranteed recipe for rebluing and 
George Lefringhouse, 328 North Wolcott, browning gun parts. Few cents buys 
Casper, Wyo. 4-1t material; same as tised by gun factories 

recipe mailed for only 50 cents, money 
AIREDALES—Whelped February 15th; order. E. J. Simon, Box 38, Dane, Wis 
exceptionally healthy, intelligent; reg- 4-1t 


istered parents; $15 and $25; will ex- 
change for 20-gauge Winchester. Dr. B. 
M. Gibson, Monte Vista, Colo. 4-1t 





AIREDALES—Thorobred 
courageous, upstanding, 


male puppies: 
bewhiskered 


fellows, right age to start training for 
hunting; prices reasonable. Milne, 3283 
Tennyson, Denver, Colo. 4-2t 





FOR SALE—’Coon, cat, deer, wolf, rab- 
bit and foxhounds. Walker; ten days’ 
trial. C. L. Denton, Ramsey, II]. 3-2t 





Arms. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 

















¥: f os and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 3-6t Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
TOE TU - a cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
HUSKY ranch-raised Airedales; some half the express charges, Address 
classy youngsters just beginning to WM. R. BURKHARD, 
hunt, They have the build and brains 143 East Fourth St., St, Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
‘hat make good any place. Pecos Valley sities caitlin dell ot aadialiid ania inate eu 
Kennels, Dexter, New Mex. 4-1t 
rOR SALE Some splendid setter and ONE model 1910 M., 280 Ross sporting 
pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and rifle with scabbard, equipped with 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thoro- gold rear bead front sight; also peep, 


4-tf 


‘LEWELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, 
older dogs; world’s best breeding; on 
ipproval. William McGirk, Silvana, 
Wash. 12-6t 


‘red Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 








HOUNDS—tTrained for bear, fox, wolves, 
_ deer, 'coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, 
ec stamp, Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 7-tf 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 Forest STREET, 








(c-tf) 
DENVER, COLo. 











about 300 rounds ammunition and belt. 
One Luger automatic pistol, .30-cal., two 
magazines, fine belt and scabbard, gold 
rear bead front sight, about 300 rounds 
ammunition, One .22 Smith & Wesson 
Special target pistol on .32 frame, special 
target sights, about 300 rounds ammuni- 
tion and scabbard. One pair Bausch & 
Lomb 10-power prism binoculars, adjust- 
able to astigmatism, and fine carrying 





WE HAVE a few cartridge collections 








of 50 cartridges, mostly the old 
style kind that are very hard to get 
that we will sell at $5 per collection 
Send in money order at once, as they 
will not last long. Stamp for circular 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver 
Colo. 4-1t 
IF YOU HAVE not been able to secure 

the S. & W. pistol or revolver that you 
want, write us; we usually have a fair 
stock of them on hand; they are high 
but we can furnish the firearm if you 
will pay the price. Stamp for circular 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, 
Colo. 4-1t 
TWO FINE new leather mutton-leg 

shotgun cases for 1906 Winchester .22- 
eal. rifle. These are regular $8 cases 


will sell to first party. Send in check or 





money order; $4 each. Stamp for circu- 
lar. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Den- 
ver, Colo. $-1it 
ONE fine new .38 Special, plain sights, 


6-in. barrel; never fired, Smith & Wes- 
son revolver. This revolver is very spe- 
cial and we will send to first party that 
sends us check or money order for $37.50 





Stamp for circular. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 
IF YOU WANT a fine .38 D. A. Colt 

swing-out cylinder revolver, we have 
one like new; 6-in. barrel; shoots .38 S 


& W. Special cartridges. First check or 
money order for $25 gets it. Stamp for 
circular. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence 
Denver, Colo. 4-1t 





BUY, sell and exchange guns and sport- 











case. The above are all absolutely new. ing goods. List for stamp. Carver 
First check for $300 takes the whole out- Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
fit. 76 N. Main St., Blackfoot, Idaho. 4-1t 9-8t 
ONE brand-new Winchester .25-35 car- SELIL—Smith Field grade, 30-in., full 

bine, never used; fitted with Lyman and modified, like new; $26. Cc. C 
rear peep and gold bead front sights; Cain, Cairo, West Va. {-1t 
200 cartridges; $30. One Luger, .30-cal., — oe 
pistol-carbine, 11l-in. barrel, detachable 


stock, silver bead front sight, rear sight 
to 1,000 yards; shot but few times; in 
practically new condition inside and out: 
$35; postal money orders only. R. D. 
East Hampton, N. Y. 4-1t 


Talmage, 


ACCURATE éxtenzc 
SHOOTERS SUPPLIES 


T. T. PIERCE, Arms and Ammunition Expert (3-1t) 
268 W. 34th St. New York City 
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TO TRADE—New Remington, 12-gauge 
take-down pump) shotgun; shot 20 
times; canvas cotton-lined case, clean-| 
ing stick, ete., for Winchester 20-gauge 
pump shotgun in like condition. H. K. 
Mayer, Fort Collins, Colo. 4-1t 
WE STILL HAVE plenty of wads for 
10-gauge 14-gauve and 20-gauge 
shotgun shells at 75c per 1,000 for top|] 
cardboard kind, and $1.50 per 1,000 for} 
the felt kind. Stamp for circular. Weber | 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo, 4-1t} 
| 

FOR SALE—Krag Rifle’ .30-40, $14;| 
Krag Carbine .30-40, $15; both excel-| 
lent condition. Mauser Carbine, 7 MM,| 
$15; Mannlicher Haenel C ‘arbine, 8 MM,} 
$17. Kirkwood Bros. Ine., 23 E Im Street, | 
Boston, Mass. 4-1t) 
IF YOU cannot find that reloading tool 
in any other store, write us; we have} 
a very fair stock of reloading tools for} 
modern firearms as well as for the older| 
models. Stamp for circular. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 4-1t 
PARTS for all modern American fire- 
arms; Newton rifles; all calibers in| 
stock. Rifles rebored and relined. Spe-| 
cial gun work to order. Chas. Stanbra, 
Gunsmith, 1315 Railroad Ave., Belling- 
ham, Wash. 1-tf 
WE STILL HAVE one fine stock for 
Colt double-barrel shotgun; regular 
$25 kind. We will sell it for $8; stamp 
for circular. Weber Arms, 1627 Law- 
rence, Denver, Colo. 4-1t 
FOR SALE—Colt Police Positive, .22-cal. 
revolver; takes .22 short, .22 long and 
extra long cartridges; shot less than 50 
times; price $20. Dr. G. P. Marner, Ma- 
rion, Kan. 4-1t 





WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS, Ameri- 

can select, $1; fancy, $2; extra fancy, 
$4. Military stock a specialty. Clarence 
Harner, 113 North Isabella St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 4-2t| 


YOU CANNOT secure ammunition for 





Bo 


that old rifle or revolver, send us your 
order; we are pretty sure to have it. 
Stamp for circular. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 4-1t| 





WANTED—WiIl pay highest cash mar-| 
ket prices for S. & W. and Colt revol- 








vers and automatics and shotguns, or 
will trade. C. T. Paxson, 89 Manchester 
Pl., Buffalo, N. Y. 4-1t 
FOR SALE—Six Krag carbines; three in 
perfect condition, three in fair condi- 
tion; $10 each. First money order takes 
guns; other orders returned. Ray Evan 
Parker, Akron, N. 4-1t 
SEND $2.00 
For one year’s delivery of 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION 

Accurate gun dope condensed (3-1t) 


T. T. PIERCE, 258 W. 34th St., New York City 

















EXCHANGE—12-gauge automatic, ejec- 

tor, Ithaca hammerless, double barrel, 
for imported three-barrel, or will buy. 
Relph Fr riedman, Brownsville, Tex. 4-1t 
F ‘OR SAL Ek—.38 Special Ss. & W., 5-in.| 

barrel; bluing shows some we ar, in- 
side fine, good shooter; price, $20. D. 
Wiggins, Salem, Ore. 4-1t 
COLT’S Army Special .32-20, holster. 

belt, cartridges, Ideal tools, $23: .30-30 
Winchester, $15; send stamp. P. R. Nel- 
son, Roy, Utah. 4-1t | 
SELL OR TRADE 256 Newton and 

tools, like new. Cash or trade: make 
offer. H. M. McCormick, Mt. Vernon, | 
Wash. 4-1t | 
BUY, sell, exchange all sorts old-time | 


and modern firearms. Stephen Van/| 
Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison Ave.. 
New York 2-12t 





Books and Magazines. 





BOOKS—“James Boys,” “Dalton Gang,” 

“Younger Bros.,” “Allen Gang,” “Har- 
ry Tracy,” 25c each, postpaid. Comical 
cloth mouse stuffed with catnip (for 
your kitty to play with), 10c. Address 
Percy Ewing, Decatur, TI). 4-tf | 


Outdoor Life 








1. Mr. Wade and some of his beagles. 2. 
The three judges discussing some of the work 
of the dog with the handlers. 3. Owners and 
dogs line up for a dog show. 4 and 5. Although 
the field trial men don’t patronize dog shows, 
thev like to hold one among themselves. W. T 
Hall and A. A. Bogen did the judging. 
of the field trial game. L. O. Wade 


brought his beagles with him and gave 
us enough of a taste of beagling in the 
evenings to make us wish for more. 


The professional handlers, Messrs. 
Avent, Colvin and Payton, taught us 
how to look with undisguised contempt 


upon a plain ordinary shooting dog. 
“Coke” Murphy was among those who 


said they enjoyed the trials so much 
they would come back again next year, 
something the writer is going to do. 

It was a pleasure for a visitor to note 
and observe the ruling spirit of har- 
mony and good fellowship which pre- 
vailed thruout the trials. I am sorry I 
cannot mention the names of all the 
good sportsmen it was my pleasure to 
meet at the Twenty-fifth Annual Trials 
of the Texas Association. Everyone 
seemed to enjoy every minute of the 
time they spent at the trials. The club 
is to be congratulated on the sports- 
manlike way in which they were run off. 
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ROOTS AND HERBS; how to gather, 
where to sell; market prices; book 
postpaid, only 20c. Herb Co., West Mi- 
lan, N. H. 1-12t 
USED AND RARE books on hunting 
travel, adventure. Sportsman’s E 


Box 24, Mont. 4-l1t 


Birds and Animals. 


AMHERST, Reeves, Silver and Mongo- 
lian pheasant eggs, $5 dozen; two 
dozen, $9; Chinese Ringnecks, $3.50 doz- 


change, Miles City, 








en; $25 100; Mongolians, $35 100; ‘‘Pheas- 
ant Farming,” illustrated, 50 cents 
Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, Corvallis 
Ore. 3-3t 





MALLARD duck eggs; pure wild mallard 

eggs; old stock thoroly domesticated: 
fine decoys; supply limited; orders filled 
as received; $3 for 15; Permit No. 499 
Cc. N. Palmer, La Grande, Ore. 4-It 


Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly; seven acres fruit, 

poultry. fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 1-4t 











Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


HAND-COLORED photographs of Adi- 

rondacks, winter or summer scenes, 
mounted ready for framing, 8x10; sam- 
ple copy, 35 cents, postpaid. Evan C 
Douglas, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 4-1t 








ART photographs that please; beautifu! 
womey in attractive, fascinating poses 





Send 25 cents for 16 small poses; new 
original. Frank Traftons, Box 726 
Houston, Texas. 4-2t 
EL ave a selec- 





tion of six of my best elk photographs 
jon postcards, in colors, that I will send 


| to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, 
| Jackson, Wyo. 1-tf-c 








JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25c 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
K. Pub. Co., Decatur, II). 10-tf 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Ete. 
HUNTING & FISHING 


AT A MONTANA RANCH -————; 


Come this year to my ‘‘dude’’ ranch on the banks of the 
Kootenai River, two miles from station and telegraph ser- 
vice. Finest trout fishing in America, and plenty of deer, 
(white and black tail) and lots of bear, grizzly included 
We will give you flat rate for summer boarders, and furnish 
saddle horses. Our trails and roads are fine. Individual 
cabins and tents. Spring bear hunting a specialty. There 
are lots of them -I mean bear, not specialties 2-3t 


J. WESTERN WARNER, LIBBY, MONT. 


O. 


























| THE big-game fields of British Colum- 
| bia and Washington for moose, oari- 
| bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly 

| black and brown bear. Best pack of 
| dogs in the Northwest. Large or smal! 
| parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
| Bend, Wash 4-tf 


BIG-GAME hunters; mountain 
grizzly bear, moose and 
Northeastern British Columbia; 
train. R. Renshaw, McBride, 





sheep 
caribou; 
by pack 
B. 





| ALASKA—The _ Sportsman’s_ Paradis¢ 

tourists and big-game hunting; corre 
| spondence solicited. Howard Long, Box 
1452 Seward, Alaska. 2-6t 





Stamps, Coins, Curios. 





MARINE shells and curios. My illus 
trated catalog and a_ showy she!! 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear 
water, Fla. 1-tf 





Taxidermy. 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer 


| ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
| log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omshs 
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WANTED—Two taxidermists for wame| 

heads, small mammals and birds. Only 
practical, efficient men need apply, with} 
photos of their work and references. | 
onas Bros., Denver, Colo. 3-2t 





S31 FEO) JAW re 




















FOR SALE—Paying taxidermy business | 
in Wyoming, ‘‘The Home of the Elk.” 
Heads for sale at mounting prices; horns 
and scalps. O. R, Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. | 
$-1t | 





Miscellaneous. 








ONE genuine Bardon & Son telescope, 

objective glass 2% ins., giving practi- | 
cally 40 power; closed 11% in., open 45) 
in. Collapsible metal kodak tripod with 
adjustable and detachable rest; a super- | 
fine glass for target range work or close | 
observation at great distances; tube} 
joints tight, lenses perfect. Shows very | 
slight wear from handling, and with tri- | 
pod rest a phenomenal bargain at $60; | 
postal money order only. R. D. Talmage, | 





East Hampton, N. Y. 4-1t | 
ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, | 
piles, cancer, old sores, dandruff. 


rheumatism, tetter, sore eyes, neuralgia. 
stiff joints, ON MAN 

ON DOGS, mange, eczema, ear canker, 
goitre, sore eyes. Cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars. Eczema Remedy 











Co., Dept. O. L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 
FOR SALE—Evinrude motor, latest 
model, automatic reverse, Maxim 





silencer, magneto in fly wheel; in first- 


class condition; has seen about twenty | 
hours’ service; price, $60, cash. Dr. R.| 
A. Barnitz, Austin, Minn. 4-1t | 


| 





W ANTED butterflies, insects. I buy @as? 
hundreds for colleges,mu- 

seums Some $1-$7. Easy work. Even boys 

earned good money with their mother’s help and 

my instructions, pictures, price list. Before send- bi 

ing specimens, send 3c stamp for PROSPECTUS. 

Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Box 415, D. 22, Les Angeles, Calif. 














FOR SALE—A yearling grizzly bear 
rug, just finished by taxidermist, | 
heavily furred; head mounted with 
mouth open, showing original teeth. A 
bargain for $85. R. H. Earhart, Mace, 
Idaho. 4-1t 
WANTED — C. | Goerz binoculars 
(Model Helinox), 6 or 8 power, with 
30mm. or 45mm. objectives. Must be 
perfect. C. P. Zimmer, R. F. D. 2, Ful- 
4-1t 


lerton, Cal. 





END OF THE RING—Chain your keys 
up with the new key chain; keys al-| 
ways lay flat; 35 cents each, 3 for $1.} 
G. ¥- Vreeland, 15 Speedway, aervrl 
FS 4-1t 

4 | 





N. 





PRISM binoculars wanted, 6 to 8 power, | 
second-hand, good condition; reputable | 
German or American make; 1-in. objec- 
tives. Homer P. Bremer, Frankfort, N. Y. | 
4-1t} 

| 
| 
WHY suffer? Ingrown nails cured per-| 
manently; no knife, no pain; guaran-| 
eed to cure or money back, Particulars!) 
free. Eugene Eaton, Brandon, Ore. 1-6t| 





¢ 





WANTED—Arctic eiderdown robe, made 


by Smart-Woods Co., Canada. Must be | 
n good condition; state price. H. A.| 
erison, Westby, Wis. 


3-2t | 





\EROTHRUST canoe outfit, complete: | 
3 horsepower: better than new; sacri- 
e. Charles Grimes, Fairview, Dayton, 

no. 4-1t 





OBACCO or snuff habit cured or no | 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. | 
uperba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf | 








ree Information on How to Do Tanning 
W. W. WEAVER, 


Custom Tanner and Dresser of Furs 
READING, MICHIGAN 





‘ANIKIN FORMS — Easy methods to 

sunt deer heads natural to life; wall 

/unts, very light; open-mouth heads | 
for rugs. 

PAPIER MACHE SPECIALTIES CO. 

Reading, Michigan. 





1 and 2. 
3. The judges 
were quartered. 


SUMMARY OF THE STAKES WINNING 
DOGS. 

Puppy stake, open to setters and 
pointers whelped on or after February 
12th, 1918. Ten starters, seven pointers, 
three English setters. 

WINNERS. 

First—Jack, white and lemon pointer 
dog by Commanche Frank—Rap’s Ferris. 
E. T. Cole, owner and handler. 

Second—Rap, white and liver pointer 
by Commanche Frank—Rap’s Ferris. 


Some of the all-age and Derby entries. 


deliberate. 4. Where the dogs 





E. T. Cole, owner and handler. 
Third—Patricia Whitestone, white, 
orange and ticked setter bitch, by 
Young’s Richard Whitestone—Eugene 
U’s Countess. A Iankes, owner; 
Ben Burger, handler. 

DERBY. 


Open to setters and pointers whelped 


on or after September Ist, 1916. Six- 
teen starters, two English setters and 
fourteen pointers. 

First—William C. Abeel, white and 
lemon pointer dog, by John Proctor— 
Topsy Girl. J. N. Abeel, owner; J. M. 


Avent, handler. 
Second—Momoney’s Pinto Bess, black, 
white and tan setter bitch, by Momoney 


—Flo Mohawk M. J. R. Galusha, own- 
er; J. M. Avent, handler. 
Third—Bureger’s Johanna, white liver 


and ticked pointer bitch, by Rags Royal 


Pauper—Rap’s Betty. sen Burger, 
owner; George Payton, handler. 
ALL-AGE STAKE. 


First—Eugene C. White and black set- 
ter dog, by Eugene M—Llewellyn Fay. 
Cc. D. Erwin, owner and handler. 

Second—William C. Abeel, white and 
lemon pointer dog, by John Proctor— 





Topsy Girl. J. N. Abeel, owner; J. M. 
Avent, handler. 

Third—Lampton Weil, white and 
black setter dog, by Hooker’s Gate— 


Moore's Lucille. Ben Weil, owner; J. 


M. Avent, handler. 








-“RESTGOOD” 
ROLL-A-BED-TENT 


An Advertising Story 
Told in Pictures 











8:00 p.m. “RESTGOOD” ROLL-A-BED TENT with 

Restgood” Curled Hair Mattress and miscellaneous 
Folding Tou rist’s articles encased in dust and water 
proof cover, ready to unpack. 





8:05 p. m. Laying out contents and setting up 
ROLL-A-BED-TENT. 






Saves Hotel 
Bills a boon to 
lovers of the 
great outdoors. 


8:08 p. m. Making progress. Bed proper al! in 
one. Also top-frame jointed together by specially 
patented features which fold compactly 





The top protects 


“Dead to the World.” 
the sleepers against disturbance by bright moon 


8:15 p. m. 


light and intercepts the dew; the mosquito bar sides 


eliminate insects and allow full play to the breezes; 
the bed is elevated to avoid dampness and contains 
Sanitary 


a moisture-proof “RESTGOOD” Curled 


Hair Mattress. 





Apertures closed and securely fastened as protection 
against rain, wind or dampness, 


Write for Literature 
The “RESTGOOD” Roll-a-Bed Tent is for tcur- 


ing, camping or outdoor sleeping at home. For 


literature, address Dept. OL 4. 
Tuo mark BUTTS to es Hee” 


CHICAGO 


Makers of Famous **Restgood” Curled Hair Mattress 
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SS SportsmenSwearBy Z 
S “Finest thing ever for rough, out- Ss 
S door wear, *’says an Oregon sportsman— A 
S and you "ll echo his se ntiments when = 
SS you’ve WorNa pair of ‘Never Leaks.” == 
S Nothing like them for wet ground ordry— == 
=> hunting, fishing, trapping or hiking. Easy = 
= on the feet, but eutwear harder, stiffer boots. 


= ANS NEAR WATERPROOF AS LEATHER 
300TS CAN BE MADE. 


° 
Built the Russell Way 
° 
Quality Always 
ert bootmakers make ‘*Never Leak’’ boots 
= hand from black chrome cowhide, e wond- 
erfully flexible leather, wate rproofe xd in the 
tanning. Patented Never Rip Seams shed 
the water—there are no ‘‘open”’ stitches. 
Made to your measure in any 
height. Soles hobnailed 
or smooth, 

Ask your dealer to show 
you this ideal outdoor boot 
—if he can't, write for 
Catalog L. 


W. C. RUSSELL 


MOCCASIN CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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KENNEBEC CANOES 


|The “tumble home”’ of the Kennebec makes this 
feimoellt absolutely safe for man, woman and child. | 
Our 1919 catalog sent free for asking—tells why 


: Kennebec Boat & Canoe | Co. : 74 ~ R. nm, 


BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 


SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 








hunting in 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 








Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 











Artistic Taxidermy 


Tohave your trophies mounted true 
to Nature requires an understanding 
™ of the plastic artin Taxidermy 
‘" Prof. Stainsky was originator of his 

plastic art. His reputation is nation 





wide. Medals awarded at Paris, Chi 
cago, St Louis Worl@s Fairs. Send to 
Stainsky your trophies of the hunt 


Established 1874. 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 


Colorado's Foremost Taxidermist 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. 


FITS 


Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trademarks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 














We want every person in the U.», 

suffering with Epilepsy to send ua 

amine Our FREE book 
be sent you, 


TOWNS REMEDY ni lnc., Milwaukee, Wis. 














DENVER, COLORADO 
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AMON TRAP SH@TERS 

















”.. . CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY. | 


ae "a 





What’s the Color of Your Eyes? 


compiled by the War De- 
partment of the United States govern- 
ment, following an eight months’ test 
on the rifle range at Camp Bowie, Tex., 
show that proficiency in marksmanship 
usually runs according to the color of 
the eyes, and in the following order: 


Statistics 


Gray, 
Blue-gray, 


Blue, 

Hazel brown, 

Brown, 

Black. 

Soldiers with eyes light brown to 
black could not shoot with accuracy at 
a distance greater than 500 yards, ac- 


and at 800 yards 
altogether. 
We have 


cording to the records, 
they missed the target 

This explains something. 
ofttimes wondered why Mexicans— 
whose eyes, as a rule, run from dark 
brown to black-—were the poorest shots 
in all the world with a rifle. Now we 
know. 

These rifle statistics proved interest- 
ing and made us curious to know how 
the eye color idea would work out in 
trap shooting, so we wrote to 100 of 
the leading trap shots, including all the 
state and national champions, request- 


| ing them to tell us the color of their 
eyes, and ninety-three made reply, with 
this result: 
eR cass savrarsrets vo cvoats tara oeaee hors orurtors 30 
TRIO ie. erare: sin iaevelio ve aya vensin aw aieiaceteusleras eet 26 
RAUNT segue hehe act Sha \arariaveareh eke volar anni chore iaaeiet ae 
PIMC PTAY 6 sxrwaiew bic oarsins-aeiewiel teers 1] 
REREZET QL OWT:. sas asavacew erecsialesela area es 4 
Brown-eyed men may not be able to 
score a hit with a rifle at 500 or 800 
yards, but it is quite evident from the 


figures that they are most pro- 
with the seattergun. 


above 
ficient 
MORE BROWN-EYED CHAMPIONS. 
the’ best 
government 


Gray-eyed men be 
according to the 
but there are a lot of trap- 
shooters willing to argue the point— 
and then, again, many agree with the 
eovernment statistics. We will let the 
figures do their own talking. 

fourteen amateur state trapshooting 
champions have brown eyes, thirteen 
have gray, twelve have blue, three have 
blue-gray and three have hazel brown. 
Of the professional state champions 
heard from, three have gray eyes and 
two have brown eyes. Blue eyes pre- 
dominate among the women trapshoot- 


may 
shooters, 
reports, 


ing champions, six confessing to that 
color. Two others have brown, one 
hazel brown, one gray and one blue- 


Of the other leading shots heard 
from, twelve have brown eyes, eight 
have blue, seven have blue-gray and 
five have gray eyes. 

A number of shooters gave their 
opinion as to what bearing the color of 
| the eyes has on shooting, as follows: 
Annie Oakley, who can handle a gun 
about as well as anyone, writes “that 
with the exception of Dr. Carver, who 
had brown eyes, all, or nearly all, the 
good shots I ever came in contact with 
have gray eyes.” Miss Oakley’s eyes 


gray. 


are blue-gray. 


George Maxwell, the one-armed pro 
fessional trapshot, does not think the 


color of the eyes has much to do with 
trapshooting, but for rifle work he says 
men with blue eyes have it all over men 
with eyes of other colors when they are 
past the 35-year mark. Maxwell his 
brown eyes. 

Harry Lorenson, who made the long- 
est straight run of the 1918 season, has 
blue eyes, and adds that the leading 
target breakers of the west coast have 
blue eyes. 

R. D. Mor 


ran, who has traveled the 


world over, and who organized a gun 
club in the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
writes: “The majority of good trap- 
shooters I know have blue or. gray 
eyes.” 
GOOD EYES AT 79. 
Captain Andy Meaders will be 79 


As he turned his 
3irmingham 
and last 


i. 
won the 
score of 99, 


years old on July 
75th birthday he 
Handicap with a 


summer his score was 95. He has 
brown eyes. 
H. P. DeMund, who has won the Ari- 


zona state chi unpionship twice and been 
runner-up twice in the past four years, 
is 62 years of age, has gray eyes and 
doesn’t wear glasses. 

Edward Banks, the professional shot, 
who has been identified with trapshoot- 
ing for these man, many years, tells 
us that 90 per cent of the best trap- 
shooters have eyes that range in color 
from blue to gray, and that he can’t 
recall but few shooters with brown or 
dark eyes who were successful at the 
traps. 4 

Then we tell you that Billy Heer, the 
national amateur champion; George N. 
Fish,the eighteen-yard champion; Mrs. 
Ad. Topperwein and her husband; Jay 
Clark, the New England champion; El- 
mer KE. Reed, former New Hampshire 
champion; Lou Curtis, the Maplewood 
champion; Tom Hale, three times cham- 
pion of Tennessee; George Miller, the 
boy wonder of Brewton, and Captain 
W. A. Simonton, all have brown eyes. 

T. K. Lee, considered the best al! 
around shot in the world, has blue eyes. 
So has John Dean Henry, who won the 
Grand American Handicap in 1918; 
has Jack Wulf, who won the Grand 
American Handicap in 1916; so his 
Mrs. Almert, the women’s amateur 
champion; so has Homer Clark, the pro 
fessional champion; so has Johnny I 
terson, who won the Preliminary Hand 
cap in 1917. Others who have bli 
eyes are E. J. Buck, E. F. Woodward 
and Dave Fauskee, all winners in tlie 
Grand American Trapshooting tour! 
ment in 1918. 

Mark Arie, the big noise of the 
trapshooting season, has gray eyes. 
has Hugh Poston, who made the his 
est professional run in 1917; so hes 
Dr. A. Lawson, who, at 70, is the b« 
shot in Alabama, and B. F. Elbe 
Some well-known shooters not enum: 
ated in the list of champions who hi 
blue-gray eyes are Edward Bartlett. 
Frank Pratt, George L. Carter, Hai 
S. Sindle, Clarence P. Platt and C. 
Gunning.—Peter P. Carney. 
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= = Home—2,000,000 Marksmen! 


Look to your laurels Brother Trapshooter. Two million gun-wise soldiers, justly 
proud of their gunskill, are now coming back to prove their prowess. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


will soon be in full blast and greater than ever. The soldier knows. He "loves" a 
gun. The call of the big outdoors, the call of the traps, rings like music in his ears. 


Gun clubs in almost every city of this country will be the headquarters for this 
war's veterans. 


Better improve your own skill now. Be ready to compete at the traps with the 
man who has worn the khaki. 


Just-out-of-the-service-men and men in every walk of life keep up your shooting. If 
there is no gun club in your town, start one. We’ll tell you how: Write 


Sporting Powder Division 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in principal business centers 








The Principal Du Pont Products are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, 
Coal Tar Distillates,; Commercial Acids, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite 
Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin 
Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. 
Pigments and Colors in Oil: For Industrial Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, Lacquers 
and Enamels: For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 








For full information address: Advertising Division, E. ]. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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YOUR 


PFLUEGER 
SUPREME 
REEL | 


The Reel That Does More Things, 
(and Does Them Right) Than You 
Ever Thought a Reel Could Do—It 
Makes Bait Conting a Joy All The Way 
Through. A Level Winding, Freespool, 


wg 
‘hati tonticdedls Reel That Takes All The 
Tired Fingers Out of Casting. 


——_ 








HE beginner can learn bait casting the first day on the water; no tedious days learning to 
thumb the spool; no tiresome guiding the line when reeling in; the Pflueger-Supreme Reel 
does all this work. You can keep your eyes on the bait and be ready instantly to strike 

and set the hook. With the Pflueger-Supreme Reel, you are free to give all your attention to 

playing the game fish— your rod is always in the right position for the most effective handling — 
your reel backs up every bit of rod skill by taking care of all your reel troubles. 
The Pflueger-Supreme Reel is a perfect combination of level winding, free spool, anti-backlash, quadruple multi- 
plying features that give you complete control over your lure through every moment of the cast and play of the fish. 
Every minute on the water is fishing time—every lost motion is eliminated. With the Pflueger-Supreme Reel 
in action you can keep your lure in the water and moving, that’s what interests the fish —- untangling a backlash, with the 
lure floating on the surface or settling among the snags during the operation never landed a fish and never will. 
_ Expert anglers will find the Pflueger-Supreme Reel a perfect work- 
ing tool, one in which you will take pride and pleasure. From the abso- 
‘ lute che waco | of it’s mechanism you will derive much keen satisfaction. 
For night and moonlight casting, when the big ones are on the feed, the 

Pflueger-Supreme Reel has no equal. 

By asimple turn of the adjusting screw dial regulator the tension 
required by different weight lures can be regulated— one complete turn 
and the reel is an open, free spool, level winder, you can thumb to your 
heart’s content. 

You never had a reel you will find so efficient as your Pflueger- 





“PFLUEGER BULL DOG 
BRAND” ON TACKLE 
IS YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF PERFECT GOODS 
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Six High Spots of The 





















Pflueger Bull Dog Brand Reels 


Pflueger-Supreme Level Wind, Free Spool, Anti- 
back-lash Reel for Bait Casting, Capacity 60 to 
BOP WAU. PW: BOSS 5 otis oe ceckas vn ods ndeees eve $20.00 


Pflueger-Worth Reel, Double Handle, Capacity 60 
to 100 Yds. No. 1823J. D. H.. .. $8.50 


Pflueger-Redifor Anti-back-lash Reel, Capacity 


G to 100 Yds. Blo. GGT... ic vcccaccwcncee $9.50 
Pflueger-Golden West Fly Casting Reel, Capacity 
60 Yds. No. 1133 (other sizes made)........ $7.00 


Pflueger-Avalon Reel, with Williams’ Drag Handle, 
for Salt Water fishing, Capacity 450 Yards, (other 
SOS WMS). INO. DIO oc: vsc000500concesees $48.50 


Pflueger-Interocean Free Spool Reel, for Salt 
Water fishing, Capacity 250 Yds. (other sizes 
made), No. 1858.... : ; $13.1 


ty 








Supreme, nor one that will stand up so well under constant casting and 
that is because the experience of fifty-five years of tackle making is 
behind every reel we turn out. Our guarantee, ‘‘without time limit’’ 
as to workmanship and material is your protection against an inferior 
product. 

The Pflueger-Supreme holds from 60 to 100 yards, according to the 
size line used. Sothat the reel may have the care it should, it comes with 
a chamois leather bag and a chamois-lined, hinge cover, sole leather case. 
- From your dealer, or direct from us if dealer is out of stock, price 

0.00. 


66 TY ” There is nothing more satisfying than 
THE SAFE FIRST knowing that you have the highest quality 
IN TACKLE BUYING tackle in your kit—tackle that will deliver 

the goods when the big fight is on. To be 
absolutely sure that what you buy is made right and of the best materials, always 
insist on your dealer showing you tackle with the Pflueger Bull-Dog Brand on every 


article you buy. The Bull-Dog is there for your protection, it is “tackle insurance” 
against something ‘“‘just as good.’ 


YO U R "te O PY OF This pocket sized edition of Pflueger’s TIPS 
‘a ON TACKLE, on How to Fish, Where to = 

“ and When to Fish, as well as interesting chap- 
TIPS ON TACKLE ters on bait casting, stream fly casting, the basses, 
pikes, musky and trouts written by leading authorities on these subjects, also tackle 
information that is interesting to every angler, is yours for the asking. It is a book 


that will make your fishing days more enjoyable and more productive of a well filled 
stringer or creel. For your “‘fishin’s sake,’’ write for your copy to-day. You'll like it. 





Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. 44, Akron, Ohio 
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Enjoy theOut-of-Doors 


A breath of the woods and a sight of the stream will give 
you a new lease on life. 


But fishing, hunting, tramping, camping, rough trails and 
spring rains and winds, require special, comfortable and 
protecting clothes. Men and women who’ve “‘been there’’ 
know the full enjoyment of the out-of-doors when dressed in 


uxba 


Right Clothes for 
The Out-of-Doors 


Duxbak clothes are made of a rainproofed, specially woven, 
heavy army duck. They wear indefinitely and are provided 
with the many comfort features that sportsmen have found 
necessary. Rain and wind have no terrors to you who are 
dressed in Duxbak. 

And for warmer weather, for the outings where rainproofed garments 
are unnecessary there is Kampit—of lighter 


materials, but equally as stylish and comfortable. 
Kampit is generally the choice for ladies’ wear. 


Both Duxbak and Kampit are made in a wide 
variety of garments and outfits, to be found in 
any good Sporting Goods Store. 


FREE 1919 Style Book 


Our style book is fully illustrated, describes each 
garment and full of suggestions for selecting the 
right outfit for any purpose. Samples of Duxbak 
and Kampit materials come free—also prices and 
measurement blank in case you can’t get what 
you want at your favorite store. Write today. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
4 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. 








Duxbak Made 
Spiral Puttees 


All wool,rain proofed put- 
tees. Serviceable for 
camping, tramping, wad- 
ing or hunting. Made of 
a closely woven woolen 
fabric. No outfit of out- 
door clothes for men or 
women is really complete 
for comfort without a 
pair of Spiral Puttees. 
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